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HOW TO USE THIS SOIL SURVEY 


HIS SOIL SURVEY contains infor- 

mation that can be applied in manag- 
ing farms and woodlands; in selecting 
sites for roads, ponds, buildings, or other 
structures; and in judging suitability of 
tracts of land for agriculture, industry, 
or recreation. 


Locating Soils 


All the soils of Charleston County are 
shown on the detailed map at the back of 
this publication. This map consists of 
many sheets made from aerial photo- 
graphs. Each sheet is numbered to cor- 
respond with numbers shown on the Index 
to Map Sheets. 

On each sheet of the detailed map, soil 
areas are outlined and are identified by 
symbols, All areas marked with the same 
symbol are the same kind of soil. The soil 
symbol is inside the area if there is enough 
room; otherwise, it is outside and a pointer 
shows where the symbol belongs. 


Finding and Using Information 


The “Guide to Mapping Units” can be 
used to find information. This guide lists 
all of the soils of the county in alphabetic 
order by map symbol and gives the capa- 
bility classification and woodland suita- 
bility classification of each. It also shows 
the page where each soil is described and 
the page for the capability unit and wood- 
land suitability group in which the soil 
has been placed. 

Interpretations not included in the text 
can be developed by using the soil map 
and information in the text. Translucent 
material can be used as an overlay over 
the soil map and colored to show soils that 
have the same limitation or suitability. 


For example, soils that have slight limi- 
tations for a given use can be colored 
green, those with moderate limitations 
can be colored yellow, and those with 
severe limitations can be colored red. 

Farmers and those who work with 
farmers can learn about use and manage- 
ment of the soils from the soil descriptions 
and from the discussions of capability 
units and woodland suitability groups. 

Foresters and others can reter to the 
section “Use of soils as Woodland,” where 
the soils of the county are grouped accord- 
ing to their suitability for trees. 

Game managers, sportsmen, and others 
concerned with wildlife will find infor- 
mation about soils and wildlife in the sec- 
tion “Use of Soils for Wildlife Habitat.” 

Community planners and others con- 
cerned with community development can 
read about the soil properties that affect. 
the choice of sites for homes, industrial 
buildings, schools, and parks in the sec- 
tion “Use of Soils mn Community Develop- 
ment.” 

Fingineers and builders can find under 
“Engineering Behavior of Soils,” tables 
that contain test data, estimates of soil 
properties, and information about. soil 
features that affect engineering practices. 

Scientists and others can read about how 
the soils were formed and how they are 
classified in the section “Formation and 
Classification of Soils.” 

Students, teachers, and others will find 
information about soils and their man- 
agement in various parts of the text, 
depending on their particular interest. 

Newcomers in Charleston County may 
be especially interested in the section “Gen- 
eral Soil Map,” where broad patterns of 
soils are described. 


Cover: Rows of privet hedge and rye on Seabrook and 


Kiawah loamy fine sands reduce wind erosion and protect 
vegetables against windblown sand. 
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of South Carolina] (fig. 1)| It extends approximately 
100 miles along the At ee ae from tha maouth of the 
South Santee River to the mouth of the South Edisto 
River. A chain of islands forms a natural barrier along its 
irregularly shaped coast. This coast contains many small 
inlets. 

Charleston, the county seat, is the next to largest city 
in South Carolina. One of the main seaports of the South 
Atlantic coast, it is nearly encompassed by the Ashley 
and Cooper Rivers that empty into Charleston Harbor. 

The land area of Charleston County is approximately 
604,800 acres, or about 945 square miles. Both fresh and 
tidal waters are prevalent in the county. The major soil 
series are Wadmalaw, Yonges, Capers, Chipley, Rutlege, 
and Wando. Exceeding any one of these in land area, how- 
ever, is the Tidal marsh, soft, land type. The soils are 
level to gently sloping; sandy and loamy textures predom- 
inate. The average growing season in the county is about 
246 days. 


HARLESTON COUNTY is in the southeastern part 
ig. 


* State Agricultural Experiment Station 
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Figure 1.—Location of Charleston County in South Carolina. 


General Soil Map 


The general soil map at the back of this survey shows, 
in color, the soil associations in Charleston County. A 
soil association is a landscape that has a distinctive pro- 
portional pattern of soils. It normally consists of one or 
more major soils and at least one minor soil, and it is 
named for the major soils. The soils in one association 
may occur in another, but in a different. pattern. 

A map showing soil associations is useful to people who 
want a general idea of the soils in a county, who want to 
compare different parts of a county, or who want to know 
the location of large tracts that are suitable for a certain 
kind of land use. Such a map is a useful general guide in 
managing a watershed, a wooded tract, or a wildhfe area, 
or in planning engincering works, recreational facilities, 
and community developments. It is not a suitable map for 
planning the management of a farm or field, or for select- 
ing the exact location of a road, building, or similar 
structure, because the soils in any one association ordinar- 
ily differ in slope, depth, stoniness, drainage, and other 
characteristics that affect their management. 

The soil associations in Charleston County are discussed 
in the following pages. 


1. Seewee-Rutlege Association 


Somewhat poorly drained to moderately well drained, 
nearly level, sandy soils on ridges and poorly drained to 
very poorly drained, sandy soils in depressions 

This association occurs in long, narrow troughs, on 
broad ridges, and on long, narrow ridges in areas roughly 
parallel with the coastline. The troughs are 150 to 300 
feet in width; the broad ridges, next higher in elevation 
than the troughs, are 150 to 1,000 feet in width; and the 
narrow ridges, at elevations 3 to 5 feet above the troughs, 
are 300 to 600 feet in width, Most of this association is 
less than 15 feet above sea level, but the range of elevation 
is from 5 to 25 feet. 

This association occupies about 5 percent of the county. 
Seewee soils, on the broad ridges, make up about 68 per- 
cent of it; Rutlege soils, in the troughs, 17 percent; and 
Lakeland, Chipley, Leon, and St. Johns, the remaining 
15 percent. 
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Seewee soils are somewhat poorly drained to moderately 
well drained. Their water table is at a depth of about 18 
inches. These soils are sandy throughout but have a firm 
layer at a depth of about 21 inches. Typically, their sur- 
face layer is thick loamy fine sand that is black to dark 
grayish brown in the upper part and brown in the lower 

art. 
: Rutlege soils are poorly drained to very poorly drained. 
They are sandy throughout and are black in the upper 
part and gray below a depth of about 42 inches. 

Pine and hardwood forest, mainly in Francis Marion 
National Forest, occupies about 80 percent of this associa- 
tion. The rest of the acreage is used for farms and 
residences. The farms are small ones that produce truck 
crops and some livestock. 

Tf the dominant soils of this association are adequately 
drained, they are suitable for farming. They have mod- 
erate to severe limitations as sites for dwellings or as sites 
for recreation. A high water table and water standing in 
level or depressional areas are the main limitations. The 
soils are well suited to woodland and wildlife. 


2. St. Johns-Leon Association 


Somewhat poorly drained to poorly drained, level to 
nearly level, sandy soils that contain a weakly cemented 
layer stained by organic matter 


This association occurs on narrow to broad, level areas 
and on long, broad ridges. The level areas are at eleva- 
tions 1 to 3 feet lower than the ridges, and they range 
from 200 feet to 1,500 feet in width, although most of 
them are less than 600 feet in width. The ridges are 400 
to 1,500 feet in width. Elevations in this association range 
from 20 to 40 feet above sea level. 

This association occupies about 4 percent of the county. 
St. Johns soils, in the level arcas, make wp about 46 per- 
cent of it; Leon soils, on broad ridges, 40 percent; and 
Chipley, Lakeland, and Rutlege, the remaining 14 per- 
cent. 

St. Johns soils are poorly drained. Their water table is 
15 to 30 inches below the surface much of the time. These 
soils are sandy throughout but have a hardpan at a depth 
of about 11 inches that is weakly cemented by organic 
matter. Typically, their surface layer is black fine sand 
in the upper part and dark-gray fine sand in the lower 
part. 

Leon soils are somewhat poorly drained. Their water 
table is at a depth of 12 to 24 inches. These soils are also 
sandy throughout, and they have, at a depth of about 20 
inches, a weakly cemented layer stained by organic matter. 

Pond pine and scattered hardwoods occupy about 85 
percent of this association, and woodland products are the 
chief source of income. The rest of the acreage is used for 
pasture and general farming. The average size of a 
property holding is about 600 acres, but the holdings 
range from 30 to 1,000 acres. Some of the larger holdings 
are managed for wildlife production. 

The dominant soils of this association are unsuitable or 
poorly suitable for farming. They have moderate to 
severe limitations as sites for dwellings and industrial 
buildings. Since most of the soils have a high water table 


or water standing on them, they are poorly to moderately 
suited to range pasture, woodland, and wildlife produc- 
tion, 


3. Chipley-Lakeland Association 


Mainly moderately well drained and excessively drained, 
nearly level to gently sloping, sandy soils 

This association occurs in long, narrow depressions, on 
broad ridges, and on narrow ridges. The depressions are 
100 to 300 feet in width; the broad ridges, next higher in 
elevation than the depressions, are 300 to 1,500 feet in 
width; and the narrow ridges, at elevations 2 to 4 feet 
above the broad ridges, are 200 to 500 feet in width. 

This association occupies about 7 percent of the county. 
Chipley soils, on the broad ridges, make up 66 percent 
of it; Lakeland soils, on the narrow ridges, 28 percent; 
and Rutlege, Osier, and Wagram soils, the remaining 11 
percent. 

Chipley soils are moderately well drained to somewhat 
poorly drained. Typically, their surface layer is very dark 
gray loamy fine sand. It is underlain by a layer of yellow- 
ish-brown loamy fine sand. As depth below the surface 
layer increases, the sandy matcrial becomes coarser and 
color changes to light yellowish brown. Then, at a depth 
of about 40 inches, it becomes light brownish-gray sand. 

Lakeland soils are excessively drained. Typically, their 
surface layer is very dark grayish brown sand, and it is 
underlain by dark yellowish-brown to yellow sand that 
extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Tracts of pine and pine-hardwood forest, 500 to 1,000 
aeres In size, occupy about 60 percent of this association. 
Another 25 percent of it is part of the Francis Marion 
National Forest. The rest is small farms, 10 to 80 acres 
in size, that provide general farm products. The wood- 
land areas are managed for pulp and timber products, 
wildlife support, and hunting. 

Most of the soils in this association are fairly to poorly 
suited to farming and woodland development. The domi- 
nant soils have slight to moderate limitations as sites for 
dwellings and recreation and slight limitations as sites 
for industrial buildings. 


4, Rutlege-Scranton-Pamlico Association 


Somewhat poorly drained to very poorly drained, nearly 
level to depressional, sandy and mucky soils 

This association occurs on a long, broad, wooded area 
of the Big Wambaw Swamp in Francis Marion National 
Forest. This area is made up of low, broad flats and long, 
nearly Jevel, sandy ridges. The flats are flooded areas that 
are at elevations 2 to 4 feet lower than the ridges. The 
ridges are 300 to 1,000 feet in width. Most of the associa- 
tion is less than 20 feet above sea level, but the range of 
elevation is from 12 to 30 feet. 

This association occupies about 6 percent of the county. 
Rutlege soils, on the flats, make up about 60 percent of it; 
Seranton soils, on the ridges, 15 percent; Pamlico mucks, 
on the lowest inaccessible areas that are covered by water, 
14 percent; and Chipley, Seewee, and Lakeland soils, the 
remaining 11 percent, 
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Rutlege soils are poorly drained to very poorly drained. 
They are sandy throughout and are black in the upper 
part and gray below a depth of about 42 inches. 

Scranton soils are somewhat poorly drained. They are 
sandy throughout, and their surface layer is typically 
loose in consistency and dark in color. 

Pamlico mucks are very poorly drained. They are very 
dark organic soils that formed in woody materials in 
fresh water. 

Pine and hardwood forest occupy this association, and 
it is managed for pulpwood and timber by the U.S. 
Forest Service. Part of the association is set aside as a 
game-management arca for the protection and propaga- 
tion of wildlife, and some of the higher areas are used as 
food patches for wild turkeys. 

Except for the soils in the higher areas, the dominant 
soils in this association are poorly suited to woodland be- 
cause of a high water table or standing water. Pine are 
well suited to those higher areas that are adequately 
drained. As sites for dwellings, Rutlege soils have a 
severe limitation, Scranton soils have a moderate limita- 
tion, and Pamlico soils have a very severe limitation. 


5. Wando-Seabrook Association 


Moderately well drained to excessively drained, nearly 
level to gently sloping, sandy soils 


This association occurs on flat ridges and lower lying 
bands. The ridges are 400 to 1,500 fect in width and are at 
elevations 1 to 3 feet higher than the bands. The bands 
are 200 to 1,000 feet in width. Most of this association is 
less than 20 feet above sea level, but the range of elevation 
is 5 to 30 feet. 

This association occupies about 9 percent of the county. 
Wando soils, on the broad ridges, make up 51 percent of 
it; Seabrook soils, on the bands, 31 percent; and Kiawah, 
Rutlege, Dawhoo, Charleston, Wagram, and Edisto soils, 
the remaining 18 percent. 

Wando soils are excessively drained to well drained. 
These soils are deep and are sandy throughout. Typically, 
their surface layer is dark-brown loamy fine sand. The 
underlying material is brown to strong brown loamy fine 

‘sand that extends to a depth of about 51 inches. Below 
this is yellow fine sand. 

Seabrook soils are moderately well drained. Their water 
table is at a depth of about 24 to 30 inches. These are 
deep soils that are sandy throughout. Typically, their 
surface layer is very dark grayish brown loamy fine sand. 
The underlying material is dark-brown to dark yellowish- 
brown loamy fine sand. 

Pine and hardwood forests oceupy about 50 percent, 
farms 30 percent, and residences 20 percent of this associ- 
ation. Most of the farms are 200 to 400 acres in size, but 
a few exceed 600 acres. Snap beans and tomatoes are the 
main crops; livestock and general farm produce are the 
minor ones. Residential areas are rapidly replacing farms 
and wooded areas on Mount Pleasant and James Islands. 

This association is suited to those management prac- 
tices used for upland wildlife species. However, because 
of the prevalence of truck farms and residential areas and 
the consequent danger to personnel, it is not very well 
suited to hunting. 


6. Kiawah-Seabrook-Dawhoo Association 


Moderately well drained to very poorly drained, nearly 
level to depressional, sandy soils 


This association occurs on low, broad ridges and long, 
narrow-to-broad depressions in areas roughly parallel 
with the coastline. The ridges are 300 to 1,000 feet in 
width and are at elevations 2 to 4 feet above the depres- 
sions. The depressions are 150 to 600 feet in width. Most 
of this association is less than 15 feet above sea level, but 
the range of elevation is 5 to 25 feet. 

This association occupies about 6 percent of the county. 
Kiawah soils, on the lower parts of the higher sandy 
ridges and on the ridges that are at intermediate cleva- 
tions, make up 48 percent of it; Seabrook soils in the 
higher areas on the ridges, 19 percent; Dawhoo soils, in 
the depressions, 17 percent; and Rutlege, Wando, Edisto, 
and Yonges soils, the remaining 16 percent. 

Kiawah soils are somewhat poorly drained. Their 
water table is at a depth of about 18 inches. These soils 
are sandy throughout. Typically, their surface layer is 
very dark grayish brown. Their subsoil is grayish brown. 
to a depth of about 382 inches, and mottled light gray, 
strong brown, and yellowish brown at depths of about 
32 to 48 inches. 

Seabrook soils are moderately well drained. They are 
sandy throughout. Typically, their surface layer is very 
dark grayish-brown loamy fine sand, and the wderlying 
material is dark-brown to dark yellowish-brown loamy 
fine sand. 

Dawhoo soils are very poorly drained. They, too, are 
sandy throughout, and typically, they have a black sur- 
face layer that is underlain by a very dark grayish-brown 
subsurface layer. Below this, at a depth of about 18 to 30 
inches, there is a layer that is dark grayish brown. 

Pine and hardwood forest occupies about 60 percent of 
this association. The rest of the acreage is used mainly 
for farming. The farms are mostly truck farms and are 
usually 15 to 200 acres in size, but some exceed 500 acres. 
Some livestock is produced, and some general farming 
occurs. 

If the dominant soils of the association are adequately 
drained, they are suited to farming. However, as sites for 
houses, recreation, and industrial buildings, the Kiawah 
soils have moderate limitations, the Seabrook soils have 
slight limitations, and the Dawhoo soils have severe or 
very severe limitations. If they are adequately drained, 
the dominant soils are well suited to pine. These soils 
are suitable for deer and wild turkey. When they are 
used as a habitat for quail, the soils usually need crain- 
ing. 


7. Yonges-Hockley-Edisto Association 


Moderately well drained to poorly drained, nearly level 
soils that have a sandy surface layer and a predominantly 
loamy subsoil 


This association occurs on a low, broad plain. It con- 
tains randomly spaced drainageways that lead to tidal 
streams. Most of the association is 12 feet or less above 
sea level, but elevations range from 5 to 25 feet. Surface 
irregularities are slight. 
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This association occupies about 12 percent of the 
county. Yonges soils, on the lowest areas above the drain- 
ageways, make up about 31 percent of it; Hockley soils, 
on the highest areas, 21 percent; Edisto soils, on areas at 
slightly higher elevations than Yonges where the two 
occur together, 14 percent; and Charleston, Meggett, 
Santee, Wadmalaw, and Wicksburg soils, the remaining 
34 percent. 

Yonges soils are poorly drained. Their water table is 
at a depth of about 12 to 24 inches. Typically, their sur- 
face layer is dark grayish-brown loamy fine sand and 
nee subsoil is gray fine sandy clay loam and fine sandy 
clay. 

Hockley soils have a moderately high water table dur- 
ing rainy seasons because the subsoil is moderately per- 
meable. Typically, their surface layer is dark grayish- 
brown. loamy fine sand and their subsoil is yellowish- 
brown fine sandy clay loam. 

In Edisto soils the water table is at a depth of 24 to 36 
inches. Typically, their surface layer is very dark grayish- 
brown loamy fine sand and their subsoil light olive-brown 
to light brownish-gray fine sandy loam in the upper part. 

Pine and hardwood forest occupies about 55 percent of 
this association. The rest of the acreage is mainly farm- 
land that extends from Rantowles Creek to the Edisto 
River. The farms are mostly 200 to 500 acres in size, but 
a few exceed 700 acres. They produce truck crops for the 
most part, but some livestock is raised, and some general 
farming occurs. 

If they are adequately drained, most areas of the 
dominant soils are suited to farming. As sites for dwell- 
ings, recreational areas, or industrial buildings, the 
Yonges soils have moderate limitations, the Hockley soils 
have slight limitations, and the Edisto soils have moderate 
to severe limitations. The soils are suited to deer and wild 
turkey, but drainage is required in most areas used as 
quail habitats. 


8. Bayboro-Wagram-Orangeburg-Quitman 
Association 


Well-drained to very poorly drained, depressional to 
nearly level and gently sloping soils that have a loamy to 
sandy surface layer and a clayey to loamy subsoil 


This association occurs on. a low, broad ridge. It is dis- 
sected by drainageways that lead to wide, swampy 
streams bordered by short slopes. Most of this association 
is 30 to 50 feet above sea level, but the range of clevation 
is from 10 to 70 feet. 

This association occupies about 4 percent of the county. 
Bayboro soils make up about 19 percent of it, Wagram 
soils 17 percent, Orangeburg soils 14 percent, and Quit- 
man soils 10 percent. The remaining 40 percent is made 
up of Ardilla, Chastain, Craven, Dothan, Dunbar, Myatt, 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Rains soils. 

Bayboro soils are very poorly drained, level to depres- 
sional soils. Typically, their surface layer is black sandy 
clay loam. Their subsoil is very dark gray sandy clay in 
the upper part and mottled gray, dark-gray, and strong- 
brown sandy clay loam in the lower part. 

Wagram soils are well drained, nearly level to gently 
sloping soils on ridges. Their surface layer is thick and 


typically is very dark grayish-brown and dark-brown 
loamy fine sand. Their subsoil is yellowish-brown sandy 
clay loam that extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Orangeburg soils are well drained. They are nearly 
level to gently sloping soils on ridges and side slopes. 
Typically, their surface layer is dark-brown loamy fine 
sand. Their subsoil is yellowish-red fine sandy loam in 
the upper part, red fine sandy clay loam in the middle, 
and red, strong-brown, and pale-brown sandy clay loam 
to sandy Joam in the lower part, which reaches a depth of 
about 48 inches. 

Quitman soils are somewhat poorly drained. Typically, 
their surface layer is black loamy sand. The subsoil is 
light yellowish-brown fine sandy loam in the upper part. 
Under this is a fragipan of sandy clay loam that extends 
to a depth of about 29 inches. Below the fragipan is 
light-gray sandy clay loam that extends to a depth of 
about 56 inches. 

Woodland, mostly land managed by the U.S. Forest 
Service, occupies about 85 percent of this association. The 
rest of the acreage is used mainly for general farming. 
Farms are mostly 100 to 250 acres in size, but a few 
exceed 400 acres. Some residential developments occur 
along the highways in the Ladson and Lincolnville areas. 

Most of this association is fair to poor for farming. The 
soils have slight to severe limitations for engineering uses 
and for dwellings that require septic tanks. The better 
drained areas are suitable sites for planting food for 
wildlife. 


9. Wadmalaw-Yonges-Stono-Meggett 
Association 


Poorly drained to very poorly drained, level to nearly 
level soils that have a loamy to sandy surface layer and 
a loamy to clayey subsoil 


Soils of this association occur on a low, swamplike 
plain and on islands of higher areas that separate and 
parallel major streams within the plain. The plain is less 
than 10 feet above sea level and the islands 5 to 10 feet 
higher. One such area is Iron Swamp in Francis Marion 
National Park: another extends from Caw Caw Swamp 
to the Edisto River. 

This association occupies about: 14 percent. of the county. 
Wadmalaw soils, on the lowest areas and frequently 
covered by standing water, make up about 45 percent of 
it; Yonges soils, 2 to 8 feet higher in clevation and occa- 
sionally flooded, about 15 percent; and Stono and Meg- 
gett, soils, about 20 percent. Cape Fear, Charleston, 
Edisto, Hockley, and Wagram soils make up the remain- 
ing 20 percent. 

Wadmalaw soils are poorly drained on the surface and 
very slowly drained internally. They are loamy throngh- 
out, and typically their surface layer is black to very 
dark gray and their subsoil is dark gray. 

Yonges soils are poorly drained, as their water table is 
at a depth of about 12 to 36 inches. Typically, their sur- 
face Jayer is dark grayish-brown loamy fine sand, and 
their subsoil is gray fine sandy clay loam and fine sandy 
clay. 

Stono soils are very poorly drained. Typically, their 
surface and subsurface Jayers are black fine sandy loam, 
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Their subsoil is very dark gray fine sandy loam in the 
upper part and dark-gray fine sandy clay Joam in the 
lower part. 

Meggett soils are nonacid soils that are poorly drained. 
Typically, their surface layer is very dark grayish-brown 
loam, and their subsoil is gray and dark-gray clay loam 
and clay. 

Pine and hardwood forest occupy more than 90 per- 
cent of this association. Most of it is managed by the U.S. 
Forest service. The rest of the acreage is used for general 
farming. 


Most of the soils in this association, even if properly 
drained, are only poor to fair in suitability for farming. 
They have moderate to severe limitations for engineering 
uses and severe limitations for dwellings that require 
septic tanks. The low areas are well suited to hardwoods; 
higher areas and well-drained areas are suited to pines 
and to wildlife management. Some sites would be excel- 
lent if managed as fields for ducks. 


10. Tidal Marsh Association 
Marshy areas flooded by tidewater 


This association occurs on level plains along the Atlan- 
tic coastline and inland along the tidal streams and rivers. 

The association occupies 31 percent of the county. Tidal 
marsh, soft, at elevations 3 fect above to 3 feet below 
mean sea level, makes up 70 percent of the association, 
and Capers soils make up about 18 percent. Coastal 
beaches and Dune land and Crevasse, Dawhoo, Pamlico, 
and Rutlege soils make up the remaining 12 percent. 

Tidal marsh, soft, is dark-gray to black or brown loam, 
clay, muck, or peat. It is covered by 6 to 24 inches of salt 
water at high tides, and it is constantly saturated with 
water. The content of organic matter is medium to high. 
The sulfur content is high, and if the land is drained and 
allowed to dry it becomes cat clay, which does not sup- 
port plant growth. 

Capers soils are dark-gray clay Joams to silty clays 
that are high in content of organic matter. They are 
covered by sea water once a month or oftener. Tf they are 
allowed to dry, they become cat clay, which does not 
support vegetation. 

This association is not suited to crops, improved 
pasture, or trees. Tidal marsh, soft, has a thick cover of 
tall, salt-tolerant grasses, and the Capers soils, a thick 
cover of salt-tolerant plants. Capers soils have sufficient 
bearing strength to support low dams and the traffic of 
animals. Tidal marsh, soft, has very low bearing strength 
and consequently is not suited to range management, 
duck ponds, fish ponds, or installation of dikes and other 
structures for management of water. 


11. Mine Pits and Dumps-Made Land 
Association 


Mined areas and Made land 


This association is in areas that have been changed by 
phosphate mining, by land smoothing, and by land filling. 
The high, narrow ridges, the low hummocks, and the 
deep, water-filled troughs result from phosphate mining. 


The nearly level areas were made by land smoothing and 
by land filling, mainly as a part of urban development. 

This association occupies about 2 percent of the county. 
The pits and dumps left by phosphate miming make up 
about 70 percent of the association, and Made land, the 
remaining 30 percent. 

About 66 percent of this association, mainly on the 
land mined for phosphate, is wooded. Where drainage is 
adequate, phosphate left after mining encourages a good 
growth of pines. Most of the mined areas, however, are 
poorly drained. 

Urban development has taken place mainly on those 
pars o smoothed or filled land that are moderately well 

rained. 


How This Survey Was Made 


This survey was made to learn what kinds of soils are 
in Charleston County, where they are located, and how 
they can be used. Soil scientists went into the county 
knowing they likely would find many soils they had _al- 
ready seen and perhaps some they had not. As they 
traveled over the county, they observed the steepness, 
length, and shape of slopes, the size and speed of streams, 
the kinds of native plants or crops, the kinds of rock, and 
many facts about the soils. They dug many holes to 
expose soil profiles. A profile is the sequence of natural 
layers, or horizons, in a soil; it extends from the surface 
down into the parent material that has not been changed 
much by leaching or by the action of plant roots. 

The soil scientists made comparisons among the profiles 
they studied, and they compared these profiles with those 
in ‘counties nearby and in places more distant. They 
classified and named the soils according to nationwide, 
uniform procedures. The categories of their classification 
most used in a local survey are the soil series and the sotl 

hase. 

Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil 
series. Except for different texture in the surface layer, 
all the soils of one series have major horizons that are 
similar in thickness, arrangement, and other important 
characteristics. Each soil series is named for a town or 
other geographic feature near the place where a soil of 
that series was first observed and mapped. Edisto and 
Kiawah, for example, are the names of two soil series. 
‘All the soils in the United States having the same series 
name are cssentially alike in those characteristics that 
affect their behavior in the undisturbed landscape, 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
soil and in slope, stoniness, or some other characteristic 
that affects use of the soils by man. On the basis of such 
differences, a soil series is divided into phases. The name 
of a soil phase indicates a feature that affects manage- 
ment. For example, Hockley loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 per- 
cent. slopes, is one of several phases within the ILockley 
series. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils had 
been worked out, the soil scientists drew the boundaries 
of the individual soils on acrial photographs. These 
photographs show woodlands, buildings, field borders, 
trees, and other details that help in dvawing boundaries 
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accurately. The soil map in the back of this publication 
was prepared from the aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called mapping 
units. On most maps detailed enough to be useful in plan- 
ning the management of farms and fields, a mapping unit 
is nearly equivalent to a soil phase. It is not exactly 
equivalent, because it is not practical to show on such a 
map all the small, scattered bits of soil of some other kind 
that have been seen within an area that is dominantly of 
a recognized soil phase. 

Some mapping units are made up of soils of different 
series, or of different phases within one series. Two such 
kinds of mapping units are shown on the soil map of 
Charleston County; soil complexes, and undifferentiated 
soil groups. 

A soil complex consists of areas of two or more soils, 
so intricately mixed or so small in size that they cannot 
be shown separately on the soil map. Each area of a com- 
plex contains some of cach of the two or more dominant 
soils, and the pattern and relative proportions are about 
the same in all areas. The name of a soil complex con- 
sists of the names of the dominant soils joined by a 
hyphen. Crevasse-Dawhoo complex, rolling, is an example. 

An undifferentiated group is made up of two or more 
soils that. could be delineated individually but are shown 
as one unit because, for the purpose of the soil survey, 
there is little value in separating them. The pattern and 
proportion of soils are not uniform. An area shown on 
the map may be made up of only one of the dominant 
soils, or of two or more. The name of an undifferentiated 
group consists of the names of the dominant soils, joined 
by “and.” Dawhoo and Rutlege loamy fine sands is an 
example. 

In most areas surveyed there are places where the soil 
material is so rocky, so shallow, or so severely eroded that 
it cannot be classified by soil series. These places are 
shown on the soil map and are described in the survey, 
but they are called land types and are given descriptive 
names. Coastal beaches and Dune land is a land type in 
Charleston County. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils are 
taken, as needed, for laboratory measurements and for 
engineering tests. Laboratory data from the same kinds 
of soils in other places are assembled. Data on yields of 
crops under defined practices are assembled from farm 
records and from field or plot experiments on the same 
kinds of soils. Yields under defined management are 
estimated for all the soils. : 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils 
have been named, described, and delineated on the map, 
and the laboratory data and yield data have been assem- 
bled. The mass of detailed information then needs to be 
organized in such a way as to be readily useful to differ- 
ent groups of users, among them farmers, managers of 
woodland and rangeland, and engineers. : 

On the basis of yield and practice tables and other 
data, the soil scientists set up trial groups. They test 
these groups by further study and by consultation with 
farmers, agronomists, engineers, and others, then adjust 
the groups according to the results of their studies and 
consultation. Thus, the groups that are finally evolved 
reflect up-to-date knowledge of the soils and their be- 
havior under present methods of use and management. 


Descriptions of the Soils 


In this section the soils of Charleston County are de- 
scribed in detail. The procedure is to describe first a soil 
series, and then the mapping units in that series. To get 
full information on any one mapping unit, it is necessary 
to read both the description of that unit and the descrip- 
tion of the soil series to which it belongs. 

The description of each soil series contains a short de- 


.Sscription of a typical soil profile and a much more de- 


tailed description of the same profile that scientists, en- 
gineers, and others can use in making highly technical 
interpretations.* 

The descriptions of mapping units contain a brief 
discussion of the use of the mapping unit for crops, 
pasture, and woodland. Following the name of each map- 
ping unit is a symbol in parentheses. This symbol identi- 
fies the mapping unit on the detailed soil map. At the end 
of the description of each mapping unit are listed the 
capability unit and woodland suitability im which the 
mapping unit has been placed. The page where each 
capability unit and woodland group is described can be 
found readily by referring to the “Guide to Mapping 
Units.” The approximate acreage and proportionate ex- 
tent of each mapping unit are shown in fable 1) 


Ardilla Series 


The Ardilla series consists of somewhat poorly drained, 
nearly level, acid soils that are clayey in the major part 
of the subsoil. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is black fine sandy 
loam about 3 inches in thickness. The subsurface layer is 
pale-brown fine sandy Joam and is about 6 imches in thick- 
ness. The subsoil, which is about 37 inches in thickness, 
is light olive-brown fine sandy loam and clay loam in the 
upper part and gray sandy clay to clay in the lower part. 
The lower part contains 10 to 20 percent plinthite. Weak 
fragipans occur in the lower horizons. The substratum is 
light-gray and brownish-yellow sandy loam that contains 
pockets of sandy clay loam. 

Available water capacity and infiltration are moderate 
in these soils, and permeability is slow. Surface runoff 
is slow. Content of organic matter is low, and the inherent 
fertility is moderate, 

Most areas are wooded, but these soils are suited to 
cultivation and respond to good management. 

Typical profile in woodland about 4 miles north of 
MeClellanville on Mill Branch Road, 0.2 mile northeast 
of State Highway 45: 

Al—0O to 3 inches, black (N 2/0) fine sandy loam: weak, fine, 
granular structure; friable: abundant fine and medium 
roots; DH 4.6; clear, wavy boundary. 

A2—8 to 9 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) fine sandy loam; 
common, fine, distinct, olive-brown mottles; weak, fine, 
granular structure; friable; abundant fine roots: pH 5.3; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

Bit—9 to 12 inches, Hght olive-brown (2.5¥Y 5/4) fine sandy 
loam; common, fine, distinct, yellowish-brown mottles; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; firm, slightly 
plastic, slightly sticky; patchy clay films on ped faces; 
few small pores; abundant fine roots; pH 5.0; clear, wavy 
boundary. 


*¥n the technical descriptions of soil profiles, colors given are 
for a moist soil. 
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TaBLE 1.—Approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the sorts 
Soil Area Extent Soil Arca Extent 
| : 
‘Acres Percent Acres Percent 

Bayboro sandy elay loam_____._.------------ 5, 002 8 | Osier fine sand___________-____------_------ 1,476 2 
Cape Fear loam___--.---------------------- 2, 044 “o- |j Pamlico muck os oesce ecageeseteneeccasdohse 5, 102 8 
Capers silty clay loam_-.-_-_.-------------- 31, 946 5.3 || Portsmouth fine sandy loam______----------- 1, 352 2 
Charleston loamy fine sand_____._-_-----.--- 9, 604 1.6 || Quitman loamy sand________________-________ 2, 632 4 
Chastain soils___._.--.-_.---__-------_-__---_- 1, 716 .3 || Rains sandy loam________..___. Raa Seid ats ds Jas 1,913 3 
Chipley loamy fine sand____.---------------- 31, 264 5. 2 || Rutlege loamy fine sand_____________________ 27, 595 4.6 
Coastal beaches and Dune land.__.-_--_-_- 2... 6, 209 1. 0 || Rutlege-Pamlico complex___________________- 2,541 4 
Craven fine sandy loam_._-_________________- 593 .1 || St. Johns fine sand_____-2 eee ee 11, 226 19 
Crevasse-Dawhoo complex, rolling.__---_--_-- | 9, 537 1.6 || Santee clay loam_._....-_.-_-_-_ ee 4, 722 .8 
Dawhoo and Rutlege loamy fine sands__.-____ 15, 956 2.6 || Santee loam___....-._._._.._-___.--_._-_-- , 040 1,2 
Dunbar and Ardilla fine sandy loams, 0 to 2 Scranton loamy fine sand__..._...-2---- 2.2 -_- 3, 430 .9 

percent slopes... ___________- -u-----------! 2, 460 . 4 |! Seabrook loamy fine sand___________________- 22, 060 3. 6 
Edisto loamy fine sand_________._-_.- __- ...! 14, 048 2.3 || Seewee complex__-_--_____________-_____---- 16, 192 2.7 
Faceville fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_-: 664 .1 || Stono fine sandy loam___..-.-....2.---....--; 13, 786 2. 6 
Hockley loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes__: 19, 062 3. 2 || Tidal marsh, firm.___-___. 2-22] 1, 542 aes, 
Hockley loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 pereent slopes..; 1, 115 22.) Tidal marsh; soft. --- 0. 20S. 2-0) 0s eUs = 20 119, 990 19.8 
Kiawah loamy fine sand.____-_-_---_---_---- 18, 812 3.1 || Wadmalaw fine sandy loam _________ _..__| 38, 656 6. 4 
Lakeland sand, 0 to 6 percent aie eee ee 10, 672 1.8 || Wagram loamy fine sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes. 8, 018 1.3 
Leon fine sand_.-._.._--------------------- 9, 595 1. 6 || Wando loamy fine sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes__| 24, 194 4.0 
Made land-o. 2 2 a eee 3, 862 .6 || Wicksburg loamy fine sand, 0 to 6 percent | 
Meggett élay loam-z<=.22 2222052 sisec.2sec2 9, 638 | 1.6 Slopes cee ae a ee ee 651 al 
Meggett loam___...___-____-_-_------------ 3, 468 .6 | Yonges loamy fine sand__-___..-___________- | 37,627 6.2 
Mine pits and dumps.___ .---------------.-- 7, 564 1.3 || City of Charleston and adjoining urban 
Myatt loam 22.2222 222s Jesse ceed kaceoes 617 ap BTCAS coat folk toe tA ye eee eS 27, 748 4.6 
Norfolk and Dothan soils, 0 to 2 percent slopes__| 1, 237 .2 Trrigation and farm ponds_._____________ 985 2 
Orangeburg loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 pereent slopes.| 1, 448 2 ; 
Orangeburg loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes.' 2, 189 | .4 Totals 23 22se 523 cede th cet ee see! | 604, 800 100. 0 


B21t—12 to 16 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) clay loam; 
many, medium, faint, grayish-brown mottles, common, 
fine, distinct, yellowish- brown mottles, and few, fine, 
distinet, strong-brown mottles; moderate, medium to 
coarse, subangular blocky structure ; firm, sticky, plastic ; 
broken, distinct clay films on ped faces; few small pores ; 
few fine roots; pH 4.8; clear, wavy poundary. 

B22tg—16 to 25 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay to clay; 
many, fine, distinct, brownish-yellow mottles and many, 
fine, prominent, red and dark-red mottles; 10 to 15 per- 
cent plinthite; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm, sticky, plastic; ped faces completely coy- 
ered with clay films; few small pores; pH 4.9; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

B238tg—25 to 46 inches, gray (S¥ 6/1) clay; common, medium, 
distinct, brownish-yellow and red mottles; 15 to 20 per- 
cent plinthite: moderate, medium and fine, angular to 
subangular blocky structure; firm and brittle; clay films 
on ped faces; few small pores; pH 4.5; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

C—46 to 60 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/2) and brownish- 
yellow (10¥R 6/6) sandy loam; pockets of sandy clay 
Joam; few, fine, prominent. red mottles; friable; pH 4.8. 

The solum in most places is 86 to 46 inches in thickness, but 
in some it ranges from 30 to 50 inches. The Al horizon is black 
to dark gray; the A2 horizon is pale brown to yellowish brown 
in hue of 10YR. In disturbed areas the Ap horizon ranges 
from 4 to 7 inches in thickness. 

The Bl horizon ranges from light olive brown and light 
yellowish brown to yellowish brown in color and from 0 to 6 
inches in thickness. The B2 horizon ranges from grayish 
brown and yellowish brown to light olive brown in the upper 
part and gray to light gray in the lower part. Mottles are few 
to many and fine to coarse in this horizon and are red, yellow- 
ish red, dark red, strong brown, and brownish yellow. The 
B3 horizon, which is not present in all places, is mainly gray 
but ranges from gray to grayish brown and is mottled with 
brownish yellow, yellowish brown, and strong brown. From 10 
to 20 percent of the B horizon is plinthite. 

All the acreage of Ardilla soils is mapped in an undiffer- 
entiated unit with Dunbar soils. The Ardilla soils differ from 
the Dunbar mainly in having plinthite in the lower part of 
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the subsoil. The acreages of Ardilla and Dunbar soils mapped 
together are in areas where there are Hockley and Dothan 
soils, mainly near Ladson and McClellanville. The Ardilla 
soils are somewhat poorly drained, but Hockley and Dothan 
soils are moderately well drained. 


Bayboro Series 


The Bayboro series is made up of deep, acid soils that 
are fine textured in the major part of the subsoil. These 
soils are nearly level to depressional and are very poorly 
drained. 

A typical Bayboro soil has a surface layer of black 
sandy clay loam about. 16 inches in thickness. The subsoil, 
which is about. 34 inches in thickness, is very dark-gray 
sandy clay in the upper part and mottled gray, dark- 
gray, and strong-brown sandy clay loam in the lower 
part. 

Surface runoff is slow, and permeability is very slow. 
Water stands on the surface of these soils 4 to 8 months 
of the year, 

Most areas of Layboro soils are wooded. When 
adequately drained, however, they respond to good man- 
agement and are suitable for pasture. 

Typical profile of Bayboro sandy clay loam, 314 miles 
northwest of Ravenel, 114 miles north of U.S. Highway 
17, and 100 feet north of the dirt road: 


A11—0O to 2 inches, black (N 2/0) sandy clay loam; moderate, 
fine to medium, granular structure; friable; many medi- 
um roots and holes; pH 5.1: clear, smooth boundary. 

A12—2 to 16 inches, black (N 2/0) sandy clay loam: moder- 
ate. medium, granular structure; friable to firm; many 
small roots and holes; pH 5.2; clear, smooth boundary. 

B2tg—16 to 39 inches, very dark gray (10¥R 3/1) sandy clay; 
few, fine, distinct, yellowish-brown and brown imottles; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm; 
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thin patehy clay films on peds; abundant small roots; 
pH 4.7; clear, wavy boundary. 

B&tg—39 to 50 inches, mottled gray (10YR 6/1), dark-gray 
(10¥R 4/1}, and strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy clay 
leam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure ; 
friable to firm; thin, patchy clay films on peds; few small 
roots; pI 4.8. 


The A horizon is 12 to 19 inches in thickness. The combined 
thickness of the A and B horizons ranges from 50 to 60 
inches. The B2tg horizon ranges from clay to sandy clay in 
texture, and from black to gray in hue of 10YR. 

Bayboro soils occur with Rutlege and Stono soils. They are 
more acid in the lower part of the subsoil than Stono soils. 
The Bayboro soils have a B horizon in which clay has ac- 
eumulated in the lower part, whereas the Rutlege soils do 
not have a B horizon. 

Bayboro sandy clay loam (8c).—This is a nearly level 
to depressional, deep, very poorly drained soil that is 
clayey in the major part of the subsoil. 

Small areas of Rutlege, Portsmouth, Rains, Cape Fear, 
and Santee soils are mapped within the boundaries of 
this soil. The combined extent of the included areas is 
less than 5 percent of the total acreage. 

Most of the soil is now wooded, but rice was once grown 
on some of it. It is suited to pasture, but crops do not 
grow well because of the clayey subsoil, slow permeabil- 
ity, and very poor drainage. (Capability unit VIw-1; 
woodland suitability group lw3) 


Cape Fear Series 


The Cape Fear series is made up of very poorly 
drained, acid soils that have a clay layer in the subsoil. 

The surface layer of a typical Cape Fear soil is black 
loam about 12 inches in thickness. The subsoil, which is 
about 28 inches in thickness, is very dark gray clay loam 
to clay in the upper part and mottled light olive-gray 
clay Joam in the lower part. The substratum is light olive- 
gray, grayish-brown, and greenish-gray sandy clay loam. 

Surface runoff is slow, infiltration is moderate, and 
permeability is very slow in these soils. Water stands on 
the surface for several months at a time. Available water 
capacity is high. 

Cape Fear soils are in the western part of the county 
and are mostly woodland. They are suited to cultivation 
when adequately drained, and they respond to good 
management. 

Typical profile of Cape Fear loam in a wooded area 
4,500 feet west of intersection of State Highway 165 and 
secondary road S$-18-317 on County Line Road at 
Docham Crossroads: 

A1—0O to 12 inehes, black (1OYR 2/1) lonm; moderate, fine, 
granular structure; friable; pH 4.8; clear, wavy boundary. 

RB21tg—12 to 18 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; pH 4.7; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 

B22tzg—158 to 31 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) clay; few, 
fine, olive-brown mottles; moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; plastic; pH 4.8; gradual, wavy bound- 
ary. 

B3g—3l1 to 40 inches, light olive-gray (5Y 6/2) clay loam; 
few, medium, prominent. yellowish-red mottles and com- 
mon, fine, prominent, strong-brown mottles; weak, medi- 
um, subangwar blocky structure; friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; pH 4.5; gradual, wavy to irregular 
boundary. 


Cg—40 to 50 inches+, light olive-gray (5Y 6/2), grayish- 
brown (2.5Y 5/2), and in places grceenish-gray (SBG 6/1) 
sandy clay loam; very dark-gray sandy clay loam material 
filling root channels; massive; pH 4.7. 

The A horizon ranges from black to very dark gray in color 
and from loam to clay loam in texture. It is 10 to 15 inches 
in thickness. The B horizon ranges from clay loam to clay and 
is 20 to 38 inches in thickness, The solum is 40 inches or 
less in thickness in most places. 

Cape Fear soils occur with Rutlege and Stono soils. The 
clay accumulation in the B horizon of Cape Fear soils is not 
present in the sandy Rutlege soils. Cape Fear soils are yery 
strongly acid throughout the B horizon, but Stono soils are 
strongly acid in the upper part of the B horizon and medium 
acid in the lower part. 

Cape Fear loam (Cf)—This nearly level soil has a 
clayey layer in the subsoil. 

Small areas of Rutlege, Santee, Portsmouth, Bayboro, 
and Rains soils are mapped within the boundaries of this 
soil. They total less than 8 percent of the total acreage. 

Most of Cape Fear loam is woodland. Truck crops, 
corn, and pasture do well when this soil is adequately 
drained, fertilized, and managed. (Capability unit I[Tw—- 
2; woodland suitability group iw3) 


Capers Series 


Soils of the Capers series formed in silty clay to silty 
clay loam sediments on tidal flats that are inundated by 
2 to 6 inches of sea water once or more each month. They 
are very poorly drained and are saturated with salt 
water, 

In a typical profile the surface layer is dark-gray silty 
clay loam about 5 inches in thickness. Below this to a 
depth of 50 inches is dark grayish-brown to dark-gray 
mainly silty clay. Strong, fine, angular blocky micro- 
structure and prismatic macrostructure are present in all 
horizons when the soils are dry. Pale-yellow sulfur com- 
pounds are common on faces of the dry soil material. 

Infiltration is moderate and permeability slow, as they 
are impeded by a high saline water table. Surface runoff 
is very slow. Available water capacity is moderate to 
high, inherent fertility is moderate, and organic-matter 
content is high. Reaction is medium to slightly acid when 
the soils are wet and extremely acid when they are 
drained. (Reaction is less than pH 4.0 after air drying 
for 30 days.) 

Because of their salt and sulfur content, Capers soils 
are not suited to cultivation. They can be used for range 
pasture and wildlife, however. 

Typical profile of Capers silty clay loam in a tidal 
marsh, one-eighth mile west of the Santee River and 8 
miles east of McClellanville: 

A1—O to 5 inches, dark-gray (SY 4/1) silty clay loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; slightly sticky to sticky; few to 
many fine and medium roots; medium acid; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 

Clg—5 to 18 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) silty clay 
to silty clay loam; massive, sticky; few to many fine and 
medium roots; slightly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C2g—18 to 50 inches, dark-gray (5Y 4/1) silty clay; massive; 
soft, sticky; few fine roots; slightly acid. 

The Al horizon ranges from very dark grayish brown to 
dark gray in hue of 2.5¥ and 5Y, value of 3 and 4, and 


ehroma of 2 or Jess. Its texture ranges from silt loam to silty 
clay loam. 
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The Clg horizon ranges from grayish brown to dark gray 
in hue of 2.5Y and 5Y, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 2 or less. 
Texture in this horizon ranges from silty clay to silty clay 
loam, The O2g horizon ranges from dark gray to gray or 
greenish gray in color and from silty clay to clay in texture. 

Capers soils oceur with bordering areas and islands of Rut- 
lege and Yonges soils. Capers soils are loamy and clayey, as 
opposed to the Rutlege soils that are sandy throughout. They 
lack the B horizon present in the Yonges soils. Also, Capers 
soils are saline, sulfureous, and covered by sea water once a 
month or oftener, but Rutlege and Yonges soils are neither 
saline nor sulfureous and are not covered by sea water. 

Capers silty elay loam (Cg)—-This soil formed in 
silty clay to silty clay loam sediments and occurs on tidal 
flats. 

Areas of Yonges, Meggett, Rutlege, Scranton, and 
Edisto soils 2 to 8 acres in size are mapped within the 
boundaries of this soil. The combined extent of these in- 
clusions is less than 2 percent of the total acreage. Also 
mapped within the boundaries are areas of Capers soil 
that. have a loamy sand or muck surface layer and areas 
of Capers soil that have loamy sand, sand, or muck sub- 
soil. The total of all these included areas is approximately 
10 percent of the acreage of this Capers soil. 

All Capers silty clay loam is in marsh grass. It is 
used for range pasture. It is not suited to crops and wood- 
land, because of its salt and sulfur content. If this soil 
is drained it becomes so extremely acid that plants die. 
(Capability unit Vw-4; not classified in a woodland 
suitability group) 


Charleston Series 


Soils of the Charleston series have a sandy surface 
layer and a fine sandy loam subsoil. They are nearly level 
to gently sloping, acid, and moderately well drained to 
somewhat poorly drained. 

The surface and subsurface layers of a typical soil in 
this serics are loamy fine sand. The surface layer is dark 
brown, and the subsurface layer is yellowish brown. Each 
is about 8 inches in thickness. The subsoil is fine sandy 
loam and is about 28 inches in thickness. It is dark brown 
in the upper part. The lower part is yellowish brown and 
contains light brownish-gray, strong-brown, and yellow- 
ish-red mottles. The substratum is pale-brown and pale- 
olive fine sandy loam. 

Charleston soils have moderately rapid infiltration, 
moderately rapid permeability, and moderate to low ayail- 
able moisture capacity. They are moderate to low in in- 
herent fertility, low in organic matter, and strongly acid. 

Charleston soils are suitable for cultivation and re- 
spond to good management. About equal parts of their 
acreage is used for forest and tilled crops. 

Typical profile of Charleston loamy fine sand in a 
nearly level idle area 0.9 mile cast of James Island Creek 
on the north side of Harbor View Road, James Island: 

Ap—O to $ inches. dark-brown (10¥R 3/3) loamy fine sand: 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; few, fine and 
medium, firm and hard, strong-brown to dark-brown con- 
cretions: DH 5.5; clear, smooth boundary. 

A2-8 to 16 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) loamy fine 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; few 
fine roots; many fine pores; pH 5.8; clear, smooth 
boundary. 


B21t—16 to 24 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) fine sandy 
loam; weak, medium to coarse, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; patchy clay films on vertical ped faces; 
many fine and medium pores; few, fine, soft, dark-brown 
concretions; DH 5.2; clear, smooth boundary. 

B22t—24 to 36 inches, yellowish-brown (10¥YR 5/4) fine sandy 
loam: common, medium, distinct, light brownish-gray 
mottles and few, fine, prominent, yellowish-red mottles ; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
patchy clay films on ped faces; many fine pores; few, fine, 
soft, dark-brown concretions in lower part; pH 4.8; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

B3—36 to 44 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) fine sandy 
loam; common, medium, distinct strong-brown and light 
brownish-gray mottles; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure: friable; few fine pores; some fine, soft, dark- 
brown concretions; pH 4.5; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C—44 to 52 inches+, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) and pale-olive 
(5Y 6/8) fine sandy loam; very friable; few fine pores; 
common, medium (15-25 mm.), very soft, strong-brown 
concretions; DH 4.5. 


The Ap horizon ranges from 5 to 10 inches in thickness and 
from dark brown to very dark gray in hue 10¥R. In areas 
not cultivated the Al horizon is 3 to 5 inches thick. The A2 
horizon ranges from 4 to 12 inches in thickness, from dark 
brown to yellowish brown or pale brown in color, and from 
loamy fine sand to fine sandy loam in texture. In plowed areas, 
the upper part of this horizon is mixed with the Al horizon. 

The B2lt horizon is 8 to 16 inches thick and dark brown to 
yellowish brown. In places there are a few to common, fine 
to medium, faint to prominent, red and pale-brown mottles. 
The B22t horizon is 8 to 14 inches thick and yellowish brown 
to strong brown. In this horizon, mottles are few to common, 
fine to medium, faint to prominent, and strong brown, yellow- 
ish red, and pale brown. 

The B3 horizon ranges from 0 to 8 inches in thickness, from 
yellowish brown to strong brown in color, and from sandy 
loam to loamy fine sand in texture. The fine sandy loam tex- 
ture is most common. In this horizon, mottles are common to 
few, fine to medium, and prominent to faint. Their colors ate 
yellowish red, strong brown, yellowish brown, and light 
brownish gray. The pH in this horizon ranges from 4.5 to 5.0. 

The © horizon begins at a depth of 88 to 58 inches. Its tex- 
ture ranges from sand to fine sandy loam. Mottles in this 
horizon are pale brown, strong brown, and yellowish brown. 

Soils of the Charleston series occur with soils of the Hock- 
ley and Seabrook series. The subsoil of Charleston is coarser 
textured than that of the Hockley soils. Charleston soils have 
a fine sandy loam B horizon, but Seabrook soils do not con- 
tain a B horizon and are sandy throughout. 


Charleston loamy fine sand (0 to 6 percent slopes) 
{Ch).—This is a nearly level to gently sloping, deep, sandy 
soil that has a moderately coarse textured subsoil. 

Mapped within the boundaries of this soil are areas of 
Edisto, Yonges, and Hockley soils 1 to 4 acres in size 
and minor inclusions of Seabrook, Stono, and Kiawah 
soils. The combined extent of all inclusions is less than 8 
percent of the total acreage. 

Approximately 50 percent of Charleston loamy fine 
sand is in mixed pine and hardwood forest, 40 percent 
is in cropland and pasture, and 10 percent is residential. 
The principal crops are tomatocs, soybeans, snap beans, 
and cucumbers. The soil is easy to work but needs to be 
drained. (Capability unit Ilw-2; woodland suitability 
group lol) 


Chastain Series 


The Chastain series consists of very poorly drained, 
level, acid soils that formed mainly in moderately fine 
textured stream deposits. 


10 SOIL 


The surface layer of a typical soil in the Chastain 
series is silt loam about 7 inches in thickness. It is very 
dark grayish brown in the upper part and dark grayish 
brown in the lower part. Gray to very dark grayish- 
brown silty clay loam and clay loam underlie the sur- 
face layer. 

Permeability is slow and surface runoff is very slow in 
Chastain soils, and stream overflow and ponding occur 
frequently. Low areas are under water most of the year. 
These soils are moderate in inherent fertility, low in 
organic-matter content, and moderate in available water 
capacity and infiltration. 

Chastain soils occur along the Santee River, and hard- 
wood forests grow on them. Because of frequent flood- 
ing, they are poorly suited to cultivation, although ex- 
tensive areas of these soils were once used for rice pro- 
duction. 

Typical profile of Chastain soils in level woodland 
about 8 miles north of McClellanville, 200 feet south of 
the county line, 100 fect east of Echaw Road, and 60 feet 
from Wambaw Creek: 

Al1—0 to 2 inches, very dark grayish-brown (1OYR 3/2) silt 
loam; fine, granular structure; friable; numerous fine 
and medium roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

2 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5¥ 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine. granular structure; friable; common fine 
roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

Clg—7 to 14 inches, gray (JOYR 5/1) silty clay loam; common, 
fine, distinet, strong-brown mottles and few, fine, distinct, 
brown mottles; friable, slightly plastic, hard when dry; 
few fine pores and roots; strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

C2e—14 to 42 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
clay loam ; massive: slightly plastic; numerous dead roots 
and other wood; strongly acid. 


A12 


The All and A12 horizons of Chastain soils range from silt 
loam to loam in texture and from dark grayish brown to 
black in color in hue of 10YR and 2.5Y. In some locations the 
Al horizon is the only A horizon. In others a buried A horizon 
may be present at depths of 40 inches or less. 

The Clg horizon ranges from silty clay loam to clay loam 
in texture and from gray to very dark gray in color. The C2g 
horizon ranges from clay to clay loam in colors of very dark 
grayish brown to gray. 

Chastain soils occur with Capers and Rutlege soils. They 
are upstream from the tidal marshes of Capers soils, and al- 
though they are frequently flooded, they are not covered by 
sea water once a month or more as the Capers soils are. 
Chastain soils typically have a much thinner surface layer 
than Rutlege soils. The Chastain soils typically are loamy 
throughout; the Rutlege soils are sandy throughout. 


Chastain soils (Ck)—These are very poorly drained, 
level, acid soils that formed mainly in moderately fine 
textured stream deposits along the Santee River. The 
surface layer ranges from silt loain to loam. 

Areas of Capers, Rains, and Meggett soils 3 to 7 acres 
in size are mapped within the boundaries of these soils. 
The combined extent of all inclusions is less than 10 per- 
cent of the total acreage. 

The Chastain soils are wooded. They are poorly suited 
to cultivation because of the flooding hazard. Chastain 
soils close to the Santee River have a shallow profile 
underlain by very dark clay. Buried logs and charred 
wood are found in these soils in some places, and back- 
water areas may have a mucky surface. (Capability unit 
IVw-1; woodland suitability group 1w3) 


SURVEY 


Chipley Series 


The Chipley series consists of nearly level, moderately 
well drained to somewhat poorly drained, deep, acid soils 
that are sandy throughout. 

A typical soil in the Chipley series has a very dark 
gray loamy fine sand surface layer about 6 inches in 
thickness. Below this is yellowish-brown loamy fine sand. 
As depth below the surface layer increases, the sandy 
material becomes coarser, and color changes to light 
yellowish brown. Then, below a depth of about 40 inches, 
it becomes light brownish-gray sand. 

Available water capacity, inherent fertility, and or- 
ganic-matter content are low in Chipley soils. Infiltration 
and permeability are rapid, but are impeded by a fluctu- 
ating water table. Surface runoff is slow. 

Although Chipley soils can be used for cultivation, they 
require superior management for crop production. 

Typical profile in nearly level woodland on dirt road, 
one-fourth mile southeast of County Line Road No. 317, 
§ miles north-northwest of Ravenel, and 114 miles cast of 
Dorham Crossroads: 


Al—0O to 6 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loamy fine 
sand: weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots and few medium roots; few small pores: pI 
5.1; clear, wavy boundary. 

C1—6 to 10 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) loamy fine 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; abun- 
dant small and medium roots; pH 5.2; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

©2—10 to 24 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) loamy 
sand; common, medium, faint, yellowish-brown and a 
few, fine, distinct, brownish-yellow mottles; weak, fine, 
granular structure; loose; few small and medium roots; 
pH 5.0: gradual, wavy boundary. 

C3—24 to 40 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) loamy 
sand: few. medium, faint, light brownish-gray mottles 
and few, medium, distinct, strong-brown mottles; single 
grain; loose; few small roots and pores; pH 5.1. 

C4—40 to 50 inches. light brownish-gray (3.5Y 6/2) sand; 
few, medium, yellow and few strong-brown mottles: sin- 
gle grain; loose; few small roots and pores; pH 5.6, 


The Al horizon ranges from loamy fine sand to loamy sand 
in texture and from very dark gray to dark gray, or occasion- 
ally to black, in color. It is 4 to 8 inches in thickness. 

The Cl horizon ranges from light yellowish brown to dark 
yellowish brown in hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma 
of 2 to 4. The texture of this horizon ranges from light yel- 
lowish brown to yellowish brown in color and from loamy 
fine sand to fine sand in texture. The C3 horizon ranges from 
yellowish brown to very pale brown and has few to common 
strong-brown, Yellowish-brown, light brownish-gray, or light- 
gray mottles. The texture of this horizon ranges from loamy 
fine sand to sand. The G4 horizon is sand; it ranges from 
light gray to light brownish gray and has few to common 
yellow and strong-brown mottles. 

Chipley soils occur with Rutlege and Seewee soils. They are 
better drained and have a much thinner surface layer than 
Rutlege soils. They «re yellowish brown in the upper part of 
the C horizon instead of grayish brown as in Seewee soils. 


Chipley loamy fine sand (Cm).—This is a deep, nearly 
level, moderately well drained to somewhat poorly 
drained soil that is sandy throughout, 

Mapped within the boundaries of this soil are areas of 
Lakeland, Scranton, Rutlege, and Seewee soils 1 to 4 
acres in size. The combined extent of these included areas 
is less than 7 percent of the total acreage. 

This soil is very friable and casy to work. Most arcas 
are wooded. The cleared areas are used for tomatoes, cu- 
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cumbers, corn, and soybeans. (Capability unit I1Iw-1; 
woodland suitability group 301) 


Coastal Beaches and Dune Land 


Coastal beaches and Dune land (Co) consist of sandy 
shoreline and sand dunes that border the Atlantic Ocean. 
The shoreline areas are nearly level fine sand beaches that 
are flooded twice daily by ocean tides. The dunes, which 
are formed by wind, are mounded areas of dry, loose, 
very pale brown to yellow sand. 

The available water capacity is very low in this land 
type. Content of organic matter and inherent fertility are 
also very low. ; 

Protective plant cover is sparse or lacking, and sand is 
removed by wind the year around. Storms and hurricane 
tides often erode the shoreline and dunes. Water erosion 
of the beaches and wind erosion of the dunes are constant 
problems that. are expensive to control. Jetties are built 
in some places to stabilize the beaches. Windbreaks of 
American beachgrass, Seaoats, and Tamarix can be used 
to hold the dry sand in place. 

This land type is used heavily in the summer by 
bathers. It is not suited to cultivation, and it is poorly 
suited to the development of such recreational facilities 
as parks, golf courses, roads, buildings, and camps. (Ca- 
pability unit VIIIs-1; not classified in a woodland suit- 
ability group) 


Craven Series: 


The Craven series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained to somewhat poorly drained, acid soils that are 
clayey in the major part of the subsoil. 

A typical Craven soil has a dark-gray fine sandy loam 
surface layer about 3 inches in thickness and a_pale- 
brown fine sandy loam subsurface layer about 6 inches in 
thickness, The subsoil to a depth of about 56 inches 1s 
mainly yellowish-brown clay in the upper part, light 
olive-brown and gray clay in the middle part, and brown- 
ish-yellow fine sandy clay loam in the lower part. 

Infiltration is moderate, permeability is slow, and avail- 
able water capacity is moderate. Surface runoff is slow. 
Organic-matter content is low, and inherent fertility is 
moderate. 

Most areas of Craven soils are wooded, but they are 
suited to cultivation and respond to good management. 

Typical profile in wooded area on South Carolina 
Highway 45, 150 yards south of Mechaw Creek and 4 
miles north of McClellanville: 

AI—O to 3 inches, dark-gray (1O0YR 4/1) fine sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable; abundant fine 
roots; pH 5.1; clear, smooth boundary. 

A223 to 9 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) fine sandy loam ; 
few, fine, faint, light yellowish-brown mottles; weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable; abundant fine roots; 
pH 5.4; clear, smooth boundary. 

9 to 12 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure ; friable; abundant 
fine roots; pH 5.1; clear, wavy boundary, 

B21t—12 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) clay; 
common, fine, prominent, red mottles and few, fine, dis- 
tinct, strong-brown mottles; moderate, medium, subangu- 
lar blocky structure; firm, sticky, slightly plastic; shiny 
ped faces; few fine roots; pH 5.0; clear, wavy boundary. 


Bl 


B22t—18 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) clay; 
common, fine, prominent, red mottles and few, fine, dis- 
tinct, light brownish-gray and strong-brown mottles ; mod- 
erate, fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; firm, 
sticky, plastic; shiny ped faces; few fine roots; pH 5.0; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

B23t—24 to 30 inches, light olive-brown (25Y 65/4) clay; 
many, fine, prominent, red mottles, common, fine, dis- 
tinct, light brownish-gray mottles, and few, fine. distinct, 
strong-brown mottles; moderate, fine and medium, sub- 
augular blocky structure; firm, sticky, plastic; discon- 
tinuous clay films on ped faces; common small pores and 
root holes; pH 4.8; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B24tg—30 to 44 inches, gray (LOY¥YR 6/1) clay; many, fine and 
medium, prominent, red mottles, few, fine, distinct, light 
brownish-gray mottles, and common, fine, distinct, strong- 
brown mottles; weak to moderate, medium to coarse, sub- 
angular blocky structure; very firm, sticky, plastic; 
broken, continntous clay films on ped faces; pH 4.5; clear, 
wary boundary. 

B3t—44 to 56 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) fine sandy 
clay loam; common, medium to coarse, distinct, light- 
gray mottles and few, fine, distinct, strong-brown mottles; 
inassive; firm, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; pH 4.8. 

The A horizon ranges from sandy loam to fine sandy loam 
in texture. The Al horizon is dark gray to very dark gray, 
and the A2 is light yellowish brown to pale brown. The Al 
horizon is 2 to 5 inches in thickness. 

The B2t horizon ranges from clay to clay loam but is predomi- 
nantly clay. Colors in this horizon range from light yellowish 
brown to light olive brown and gray, with mottles of red, 
yellowish red, strong brown, and olive brown. The BS8t horizon 
ranges from clay to fine sandy clay loam in texture; its color 
is gray to brownish yellow, with strong-brown, yellowish- 
brown, and light-gray mottles. 

Craven soils occur with Faceville, Myatt, and Dunbar soils. 
They are not so well drained as Faceville soils, but are better 
drained than the Myatt soils or the Dunbar soils. 


Craven fine sandy loam (0 to 6 percent slopes) (Cr).— 
This is a deep, nearly level to gently sloping, moderately 
well drained to somewhat poorly drained soil that is 
clayey in the subsoil. 

Included with this soil in mapping were areas of Face- 
ville, Dunbar, Myatt, and Wagram soils that together 
make up Jess than 5 pereent of the acreage. Che areas of 
Faceville, Dunbar, and Myatt soils are 2 to 4 acres in 
size, and those of Wagram soils are 1 to 3 acres. 

About 75 percent of this soil is wooded. The rest is in 
crops or pasture or is idle. The principal crops are corn, 
small grains, soybeans, and tame grasses for pasture. 
(Capability unit w—5; woodland suitability group 301) 


Crevasse Series 


The Creyasse series consists of excessively drained, 
gently sloping to moderately steep, sandy soils that occur 
on long, narrow ridges. 

A typical Crevasse soil has a grayish-brown fine sand 
surface layer about 6 inches in thickness. Below this and 
extending to a depth of about 60 inches is brownish- 
yellow to very pale brown fine sand that is slightly acid 
to neutral. . 

Infiltration and permeability are rapid in Crevasse 
soils, and the available water capacity is low. Content of 
organic matter and inherent fertility are low. 

About 90 percent of the acreage is wooded. The rest is 
used for residential purposes. 

Typical profile of Crevasse soil on Oak Island, 0.8 mile 
north of Folly Beach and 0,5 mile east of South Carolina 
Highway 171: 
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Al—0O to 6 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) fine sand; 
structureless; loose; many, fine, medium and coarse 
roots; pH 5.8; clear, smooth boundary. 

Ci—6 to 86 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) fine sand; 
loose; few fine roots in upper 10 inches of horizon; pH 
6.4; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C2—36 to 60 inches, very pale brown (10Y¥R 7/4) fine sand; 
loose; neutral. 


The upper part of the C horizon is fine sand that ranges 
from very pale brown to dark yellowish brown in hue of 
10YR, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 3 to 6. The lower part 
ranges from very pale brown to white and has a few pale- 
olive to dark-brown mottles in places. 

Since Crevasse soils are intricately mixed with Dawhoo 
soils, the two are mapped together as the Crevasse-Dawhoo 
complex, The complex occurs with Chipley and St. Johns soils. 
The Crevasse soils are excessively drained, as compared to 
the very poorly drained Dawhoo, the moderately well drained 
to somewhat poorly drained Chipicy, and the poorty drained 
St. Johns soils. The complex does not contain the organie 
hardpan that is present in the St. Johns soils. 

Crevasse-Dawhoo complex, rolling (0 to 15 percent 
slopes) (CvC).—Crevasse soils make up about 55 percent 
of the acreage of this complex, and Dawhoo about 85 
percent. The soils occupy a ridge-and-trough landscape 
bordering the Atlantic Ocean. The Crevasse soils are 
excessively drained, sandy soils on the long, narrow 
ridges. Ridges are 25 to 60 feet, in width, 5 to 15 feet in 
height, and 200 to over 1,000 feet in length. Side slopes 
of the ridges range from 5 to 15 percent. 

The Dawhoo soils are level to depressional, very poorly 
drained, sandy soils in narrow troughs between the 
ridges, These troughs are 10 to 40 fect in width and from 
300 to 1,000 feet in length. 

In a typical Crevasse profile, the surface layer is gray- 
ish-brown fine sand, which is underlain by brownish- 
yellow to very pale brown fine sand. In a typical Dawhoo 
profile, the surface layer is black loamy fine sand in the 
upper part and very dark grayish-brown loamy fine sand 
in the lower part. The underlying material is dark gray- 
ish-brown loamy fine sand to greenish-gray and gray 
sand. 

Creyasse and Dawhoo soils have similar characteristics. 
Hach has rapid infiltration and rapid permeability, low 
available water capacity, low content of organic matter, 
and low inherent fertility. The Crevasse soils, however, 
do not have a water table at the surface several months 
of the year. Dawhoo soils have such a water table. It 
impedes infiltration and permeability, and the surface is 
frequently ponded. 

Areas of St. Johns, Kiawah, and Seabrook soils are 
mapped within the boundaries of the complex. The com- 
bined extent of these included soils is about 10 percent of 
the total acreage. 

Soils of the complex are not suited to cultivation. They 
ean be used for range pasture and recreation, and they are 
satisfactory for residences if they are leveled and 
smoothed. About 90 percent of this complex is wooded. 
The rest is used for residential purposes. (Capability 
unit VIIs-1; woodland suitability group 4s2) 


Dawhoo Series 


The Dawhoo series consists of very poorly drained, 
slightly acid, sandy soils. These nearly level to depres- 
sional soils occur in narrow troughs between ridges. 


The surface layer of a typical Dawhoo soil is loamy 
fine sand and is about 18 inches in thickness. It is black 
in the upper part and very dark grayish brown in the 
lower part. Below this layer, to a depth of about 52 
inches, is dark grayish-brown to light brownish-gray 
loamy fine sand to sand. 

In the Dawhoo soils infiltration and permeability are 
rapid, but both are impeded several months of the year 
when the water is at the surface. These soils are low in 
available water capacity. 

About 90 percent of the acreage of these soils is 
wooded. The rest is used for residences. Although Daw- 
hoo soils are not suited to cultivation, they can be used 
for range pasture and recreation. 

Typical profile of Dawhoo soil on Johns Island, three- 
fourths mile south of County Road 20 and Andell Creek 
bridge intersection and 1 mile west of Kiawah River: 


Ap—0 to 11 inches, black (10YR 2/1) loamy fine sand; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; numerous grains of 
shiny quartz; high organic-matter content; slightly acid; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 

11 to 18 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 

loamy fine sand; structureless to weak, fine, angular 

blocky structure; high organic-matter content; slightly 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

18 to 80 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
fine sand; single grain; slightly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

©2-—30 to 52 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) fine sand; 
single grain; numerous grains of shiny quartz; slightly 
acid; free water in places; clear, smooth boundary. 

C3—52 to 60 inches, greenish-gray (SGY 6/1) to gray sand 
with common, medium, prominent, yellowish-brown mot- 
ties; shiny quartz erystais in places and many dark- 
colored minerals; slightly acid. 


The A horizon is mainly loamy fine sand but in a few places 
is fine sand. The Ap horizon is black or very dark gray. 
The A12 horizon is mainly very dark grayish brown but 
ranges from very dark gray to very dark brown in hue of 
10YR, value of 2 or 3, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The Cl horizon is mainly loamy fine sand but ranges from 
loamy fine sand to sand. Its color ranges from dark grayish 
brown to very dark grayish brown in hue of 10¥R, value of 
3 or 4, and chroma of 2. The C2 horizon is fine sand to loamy 
fine sand and is very dark grayish brown to light brownish 
gray in hue of 10Y¥R, value of 3 to 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. 
The C8 horizon is sand to fine sand and is greenish gray 
(5GY) and gray (10YR), value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 1. 
Firm to hard dark-brown concretions are few to common in 
some plices, 

The troughs that the Dawhoo soils occupy range from 10 to 
40 feet in width and from 300 to 1,000 feet in length. 

Since the Dawhoo soils are intricately mixed with the 
Crevasse soils, the two are mapped together as the Crevasse- 
Dawhoo complex. (See Crevasse series.) The Dawhoo soils 
are very poorly drained, as compared to the excessively 
drained Crevasse soils. They have a water table at the sur- 
face several months of the year that the Crevasse soils do 
not have. The Dawhoo soils also occur with the Rutlege soils, 
and in these instances the two kinds of soils are mapped as 
Dawhoo and Rutlege loamy fine sands. 


Dawhoo and Rutlege loamy fine sands (Da).—These 
are nearly level, poorly to very poorly drained, sandy 
soils. Any delineated area may be Dawhoo, Rutlege, or 
some combination of the two. 

The Dawhoo soil has a black to very dark grayish- 
brown loamy fine sand surface Jayer underlain by very 
dark grayish-brown to gray sandy material. The Rutlege 
soil has a black to very dark brown loamy fine sand sur- 
face layer underlain by very dark brown to gray sandy 
material. 


Al2 


CL 
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Areas of Seewee, Chipley, St. Johns, Leon, and Scran- 
ton soils 1 to 8 acres in size are mapped within the 
boundaries of these soils. The combined extent of the in- 
cluded areas is less than 7 percent of the total acreage. 

About 80 percent of the acreage of these soils is wooded. 
The principal crops are pasture grasses. Intensive drain- 
age and management are necded. (Capability unit Vw-2; 
woodland suitability group 2w3) 


Dothan Series 


The Dothan series consists of moderately well drained, 
level and nearly level, acid soils that have a clayey layer 
in the subsoil. The lower part of the subsoil contains 10 
to 30 percent plinthite. 

The surface layer of a typical Dothan soil is very dark 
gray and grayish brown in color and about 5 inches in 
thickness. ‘The subsurface layer is pale brown in color 
and about 10 inches in thickness. Both of these layers are 
fine sandy loam. The subsoil, which is about 40 inches in 
thickness, is light yellowish-brown and pale-brown sandy 
clay loam and clay loam in the upper part, light brownish- 
gray, brittle fine sandy clay in the middle part, and gray 
sandy clay loam in the lower part. Both the upper and the 
lower part of the subsoil are mottled. ‘The middle and 
lower parts contain about 15 percent phinthite. ; 

Available water capacity is moderate in Dothan soils. 
Infiltration is moderate, and permeability is moderately 
slow. Surface runoff is slow in these soils. They are low 
in content of organic matter and moderate in inherent 
fertility. 

Dothan soils are suited to cultivation and respond to 
good management. 

Typical profile in nearly level woodland about 3 miles 
north of McClellanville, 0.3 mile south of Elmwood Road, 
and 200 yards northwest of the spur road : 


A11—0 to 2 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) fine sandy 
loam ; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; abun- 
dant fine and medium roots; pH 5.0; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

A12—2 to 5 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) fine sandy 
loam; many, fine and medium, distinct to faint, very 
dark gray and very dark grayish-brown mottles; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; abundant fine and 
medium roots; pH 5.3; clear, smooth boundary. 

A2—5 to 15 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) fine sandy loam; 
few, fine, faint, yellowish-brown mottles in lower 4 
inches; weak, fine, granular structure ; friable; few fine 
roots; pH 5.3; clear, wavy boundary. 

B21t—15 to 20 inches, light yellowish-brown (10Y¥R 6/4) 
sandy clay loam; common, fine and medium, faint, yel- 
lowish-brown mottles and few, fine, distinct, strong- 
brown and red mottles; moderate, fine, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; faint, distinct, patchy clay films on 
ped faces; few fine roots; pH 5.2; clear, wavy boundary. 

B221—20 to 29 inches, pale-brown (10¥YR 6/3) clay loam; 
many, fine and medium, prominent, red mottles and few, 
fine, faint, brownish-yellow moitles ; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure ; firm, sticky and plastic when 
wet; distinct patchy clay films on ped faces; few fine 

roots; about 5 percent plinthite; pH 5.1; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

B23t—29 to 40 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) fine 
sandy clay; many, medium, prominent, red mottles and 
common, fine, distinet, yellowish-brown and_brownish- 
yellow mottles; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm, brittle; distinct patchy clay films on ped 
faces; about 15 percent plinthite; pH 5.0; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 


B8tg—40 to 56 inches, gray (1O0YR 6/1) sandy clay loam 3; 
common, medium, prominent, red mottles and distinct 
brownish-yellow and yellowish-brown mottles; weak to 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm, 
brittle; distinct patchy clay films on ped faces; about 15 
percent plinthite; pH 5.1; gradual, wavy boundary. 

Cg—56 to 68 inches+, gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay loam; 
many, medium, distinct, yellowish-brown mottles and 
common, fine, prominent, red and strong-brown mottles; 
massive; friable; PH 5.2. 

The solum ranges from 45 to 66 inches in thickness. Depth 
to the first layer containing plinthite ranges from 20 to 35 
inches. The A horizon is predominantly fine sandy loam but 
in a few areas this horizon is loamy fine sand. In cultivated 
areas the Ap horizon is 6 to § inches in thickness and is a 
mixture of the Al horizon and the upper A2 horizon. The Al 
horizon is very dark gray to grayish brown in hue of 10XR 
and 2.5Y. 

A B1 horizon occurs in some areas. It is fine sandy loam to 
sandy clay loam that is light yellowish brown to yellowish 
brown in hue of 10YR. The B2it horizon is sandy clay loam 
to fine sandy clay loam that is light yellowish brown to yel- 
lowish brown in hue of 1OYR. The B22t horizon is clay loam 
to sandy clay in texture and yellowish brown to pale brown 
in color. Red, strong-brown, and brownish-yellow mottles 
occur in this horizon. The B3tg horizon is sandy clay loam to 
sandy clay. Color is gray in hue of LOYR. Red, brownish-yel- 
low, and yellowish-brown mottles occur. 

Dothan soils are mapped only in undifferentiated units 
with Norfolk soils. They are in areas where there are Dunbar 
and Portsmouth soils, Dothan soils are not so well drained as 
Norfolk soils but are better drained than Dunbar and Ports- 
mouth soils. The subsoil in a Dothan soil is not so gray as 
the subsoil in a Portsmouth soil. Plinthite oceurs in Dothan 
soils but not in the Norfolk, Dunbar, or Portsmouth soils. 


Dunbar Series 


The Dunbar series consists of somewhat poorly drained, 
nearly level, acid soils that have a clayey layer in the 
subsoil. / 

Tn a typical profile the surface layer is black fine sandy 
loam about 3 inches in thickness. The subsurface layer is 
light brownish-gray fine sandy loam about 6 inches in 
thickness. The subsoil, which extends to a depth of about 
60 inches, is sandy clay loam to sandy clay. It is ight 
yellowish brown to grayish brown in the upper part, light 
brownish gray and gray in the middle part, and mottled 
strong brown, gray, and red in the lower part. 

Available water capacity and infiltration are moderate 
in Dunbar soils, and permeability is moderately slow. 
Surface runoff is slow. The content of organic matter is 
low in these soils, and inherent fertility is moderate. 

Most of the acreage is wooded, but these soils are suited 
to cultivation and respond to good management. 

Typical profile on a logging road about 8 miles north of 
McClellanville, 0.2 mile south of Mill Branch Road, and 
0.2 mile southwest of Mill Branch Creek: 

A1—0 to 3 inches, black (10YR 2/1) fine sandy loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable; many fine roots; pH 
4.9; elear, smooth boundary. 

A2—38 to 9 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) fine sandy 
loam; few, fine, faint, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) mot- 
tles; weak, fine, granular structure; friable; many fine 
roots; pH 5.4; clear, smooth boundary. 

Blt—9 to 12 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) sandy 
clay loam; common, fine, faint, light olive-brown (2.5Y 
5/4) aud yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) mottles ; weak, fine, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; faint patchy clay 
films on ped faces; pH 5.1; clear, smooth boundary. 
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B2litg—12 to 18 inehes, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) sandy clay; 
common, fine, distinct, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) and 
red (2.5Y¥YR 4/8) mottles; moderate, fine, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; sticky, plastic; few small 
pores; distinct clay films cover ped faces; pH 5.0; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

B22tg—18 to 28 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5¥ 6/2) sandy 
clay; common, fine and medium, distinct to prominent. 
Yellowish-brown and red mottles; moderate, fine and 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable, sticky, 
plastic; distinct clay films cover ped faces; few small 
pores and root holes; pH 4.9; clear, wavy boundary. 

B23te—28 to 42 inches, gray (5¥ 6/1) sandy clay loam; com- 
mon, medium, prominent, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) mot- 
tles and few, fine, prominent, red mottles; weak to mod- 
erate, subangular blocky structure; friable, slightly 
sticky, slightly plastic; faint patchy clay films on verti- 
cal ped faces; pH 5.0; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B24tg—42 to 50 inches, mottled strong-brown, gray, and red 
sandy clay loam; massive: friable, slightly sticky, slightly 
plastic: pH 5.0; clear, wayy boundary. 

B3g—50 to 60 inches+, strong-brown (7.5Y 5/8) sandy clay 
loam; common, fine, prominent, gray (5Y 6/1 and 10YR 
6/1) and brownish-yellow (10X¥R 6/6) mottles; massive; 
friable, slightly sticky, slightly plastic; pH 4.9; few small 
pockets of sandy loam. 


The solum is more than 50 inches in thickness. The Al 
horizon ranges from black to very dark gray, and the A2 
horizon is grayish brown and light brownish gray to yellowish 
brown. 

The B1 horizon ranges from fine sandy loam to sandy clay 
Joum. It is grayish brown to light yellowish brown, mainly 
in the 2.5Y and 10¥R hue, and is mottled with yellowish 
brown, red, or light olive brown. The B2ltg horizon ranges 
from clay loam to clay. and from grayish brown to light yel- 
lowish brown in the 2.5Y¥ and JOYR hue. The B22tg horizon 
is brownish-yellow to gray sandy clay loam to clay. Mottles 
in this horizon are red, gray, and yellowish brown. The B3g 
horizon is strong-brown or gray sandy clay loam mottled with 
red, brownish yellow, or yellowish brown. 

Dunbar soils are mapped only with Ardilla soils. The Dun- 
bar soils do not have plinthite in the lower subsoil, but the 
Ardilla soils do. These soils occur with Hockley and Dothan 
soils. They are somewhat poorly drained, and Hockley and 
Dothan soils are moderately well drained. 

Dunbar and Ardilla fine sandy loams, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes (DdA).—These are nearly level, somewhat poorly 
drained soils that have a clayey layer in the subsoil. Any 
delineated area may be Dunbar, Ardilla, or a combination 
of the two. 

The Dunbar soil has the profile described as typical for 
the series. In a typical Ardilla profile the surface layer 
is black fine sandy loam and the subsurface layer is pale- 
brown fine sandy loam. The subsoil is ight olive-brown 
fine sandy loam in the upper part and light olive-brown 
and gray clay loam to clay in the lower part. The lower 
part is 10 to 20 percent plinthite. The substratum is ight- 
gray and brownish-yellow sandy loam that contains 
pockets of sandy clay loam. 

Areas of Craven, Myatt, and Dothan soils 1 to 7 acres 
in size are mapped within the boundaries of these souls. 
The combined extent of the included areas is less than 7 
percent of the total acreage. 

Most areas are woodland. Corn, soybeans, small grains, 
and snap beans are the principal crops grown in culti- 
vated areas. (Capability unit for Dunbar soil is IIw-2 
and woodland suitability group is 2w2; capability unit 
for Ardilla soil is [[Iw-6 and woodland suitability group 
is 2w2) 


Edisto Series 


The Edisto series consists of nearly level, somewhat 
Booey drained, sandy, acid soils that have a loamy sub- 
soil. 

The surface layer of a typical Edisto soil is very dark 
grayish-brown loamy fine sand about 10 inches in thick- 
ness. The subsurface layer is pale-brown loamy fine sand 
about 4 inches in thickness. The upper part of the subsoil 
is light olive-brown to light brownish-gray fine sandy 
loam. The lower part begins as gray to light brownish- 
gray loamy fine sand, which overlies a weakly expressed 
fragipan of slightly brittle, mottled fine sandy loam to 
sandy clay loam. At its lowest depth the subsoil is light- 
gray fine sand. The fragipan begins at a depth of about 
36 inches and extends to a depth of about 70 inches. 

Edisto soils have a moderately low available water 
capacity. They have rapid infiltration and moderately 
rapid permeability, which are impeded by a high water 
table. Surface runoff is slow. These soils are moderate to 
high in inherent fertility and low in content of organic 
matter. 

Most areas of Edisto soils are cultivated. These soils 
respond well to good management, are friable, and are 
well suited to cultivation. 

Typical profile in a cropped area on the north side of 
the field road, 114 miles southeast of Hollywood, 650 feet 
south of the Seaboard Coast Line Railroad, and 950 feet 
west of County Road 79: 


Ap—0 to 10 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
loamy fine sand; weak, fine, granular structure: very 
friable; few, fine, firm, dark reddish-brown concretions ; 
pH 5.5; clear, smooth boundary. 

A2-—10 to 14 inches, pale-brown (10¥R 6/3) loamy fine sand; 
weak, fine, granujar structure; very friable: few, fine, 
firm concretions; pH 5.0; clear, wavy boundary. 

B—14 to 19 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) fine sandy 
loam; common, fine, distinct, yellowish-brown mottles; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure: friable; 
many fine and medium root channels with strong-brown 
stains around larger pores; common, medium, firm econ- 
eretions; pH 5.0: gradual, wavy boundary. 

B & A’2—19 to 27 inches, light brownish-gray (1OYR 6/2) 
fine sandy loam; common, medium, faint, yellowish-brown 
mottles and many, medium, faint, brown mottles; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; many fine 
root channels stained strong brown; few, fine, firm con- 
cretions; pH 5.5; gradual, wavy boundary. 

A’2——27 to 86 inches, light brownish-gray (10 ¥R 6/2) to gray 
{10YR 6/1) loamy fine sand; common, fine, brown mot- 
tles; structureless; many brown-stained root channels; 
brittle, very friable; few, small, irregularly shaped, soft, 
reddish-brown concretions; few very fine vesicular pores; 
pit 5.5. 

B’x1—86 to 50 inches, mottled pale-brown (1O¥R 6/3), yel- 
lowish-brown (10YR 5/6) and gray (10YR 6/1) fine 
sandy loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; brittle, friable; few brown-stained root channels; 
few clay films; tongues of A’2 horizon penetrate this 
horizon; pH 5.1; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B’x2—50 to 62 inches, mottled light-gray (JOYR 7/1) and 
strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) fine sandy loam: moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; brittle, very fri- 
able; tongues of A’2 horizon penetrite this horizon: clay 
films on ped faces; pII 4.6; gradual, wayy boundary. 

B’x3— 62 to 70 inches, mottled brownish-yellow (10 YR 6/8), 
light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2), strong-brown (7.5YR 
5/8), and light-gray (2.5Y¥ 7/2) fine sandy clay loam; mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky structure; brittle, fri- 
able; tonges of A’2 horizon in this horizon; clay film 
on ped faces; DH 4.5; gradual, wavy boundary. 
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B3—70 to 84 inches, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) fine sand; com- 
mon, fine, distinct, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles ; 
yery friable, brittle; pH 4.6. 

The Ap horizon ranges from 7 to 11 inches in thickness. 
Texture ranges from loamy fine sand to fine sandy loam but 
is mostly loamy fine sand. Colors are dark gray, very dark 
gray, dark grayish brown, or very dark grayish brown in hue 
of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and chroma of 1 or 2. The Al 
horizon is 4 to 8 inches in thickness. Color is the same in it 
as it is in the Ap horizon. Color in the A2 horizon is mostly 
pale brown but ranges to dark brown and light brownish gray 
in hue of 10YR and 2.5Y, value of 3 to 6, and chroma of 2 or 3. 
Texture in this horizon ranges to fine sandy loam but is 
dominantly loamy sand. 

The upper part of the B horizon is fine sandy loam or light 
sandy clay loam, Color is light olive brown, yellowish brown, 
or grayish brown to dark grayish brown in hue of 10YR and 
2.5Y, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 2 to 6. Mottles in this 
layer are few to common, fine to medium, and faint to dis- 
tinct in brownish colors. In places there are a few, fine, gray 
mottles. Although clay content is greater in the upper part of 
the B horizon than in the A horizon, the upper B horizon is 
not clay enriched. Depth to the fragipan ranges from 20 to 
40 inches. In the B & A’2 horizon the B material is brown or 
yellowish-brown fine sandy loam to light sandy clay loam, 
and the A’2 material is brownish gray or light brownish-gray 
fine sandy loam to loamy fine sand. Mottles in the A’2 ma- 
terial are dark gray to yellowish brown and brown. The B’x 
horizons are fine sandy loam to fine sandy clay loam. The 
increase in clay content is more clearly discernible in these 
horizons than it is nearer the surface. Base saturation in the 
B’ horizons is more than 35 percent. Color in the Bx horizons 
ranges from pale brown, yellowish brown, and gray in the 
upper part to brownish yellow, Hight brownish gray, strong 
brown, and light gray in the lower part. 

Edisto soils are better drained than Yonges soils and have a 
fragipan that does not oecur in the Chipley soils. 


Edisto loamy fine sand (Fd)—This is a deep, acid, 
somewhat poorly drained, sandy soil that has a loamy 
subsoil. 

Areas of Charleston, Yonges, Stono, Ilockley, Chipley, 
Seranton, and Rutlege soils are mapped within the boun- 
daries of this soil, The combined extent of the included 
areas is less than 10 percent of the total acreage. 

Most of this soil is cultivated, but a small percentage 
of it is wooded or used for residential purposes. The soil 
responds to good management and is easy to work, but it 
must be drained. The principal crops are Irish potatoes, 
cabbage, snap beans, and soybeans. Minor ones are cucum- 
bers, tomatoes, corn, small grains, and pasture. (Capabil- 
ity unit Ilw-3; woodland suitability group lw2) 


Faceville Series 


The Faceville series consists of deep, well-drained, acid 
soils that are mainly clayey in the subsoil. 

A typical soil of the Faceville series has a dark grayish- 
brown fine sandy loam surface layer about 7 inches in 
thickness. The subsurface layer is light-brown fine sandy 
loam about 4 inches in thickness. The subsoil is clay loam 
to clay and mainly yellowish red. It extends to a depth 
of about 57 inches. 

Runoff is moderate to rapid and infiltration and per- 
meability are moderate. Available water capacity 1s mod- 
erate. Inherent fertility and content of organic matter are 
both low. 

Faceville soils are suited to cultivation and respond to 
good management. Erosion is a hazard when these soils 
are cultivated. 


Typical profile from a cultivated field 600 feet east of 
Sawmill Branch on U.S. Highway 78: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) fine sandy 
loam; weak, medium, granular structure; very friable; 
abundant small and medium roots; few fine pores; pH 
5.6; clear, smooth boundary. 

A2—7 to 11 inches, light-brown (7.5YR 6/4) fine sandy loam; 
weak, medium, granular structure; very friable; few fine 
roots; few small pores; pH 5.8; clear, smooth boundary. 

B21t—11 to 24 inches, yellowish-red (5Y¥R 4/8) clay loam; 
inederate, fine, subangular blocky structure; firm patchy 
elay films on peds, but films cover more of ped with in- 
crease in depth; pH 5.0; clear, smooth boundary. 

B22t—24 to 36 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 5/8) clay loam to 
clay; few, fine, prominent, brownish-yelow (10YR 6/6) 
mottles and few, fine, prominent, light olive-brown (2.5Y 
5/6) mottles; moderate subangular blocky structure; 
sticky and slightly plastic, firm; continuous clay films; 
few small roots; pH 4.9; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B23t—36 to 50 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) e@lay: many, 
fine, prominent, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles and 
common, medium, distinct, red (10R 4/8) mottles ; moder- 
ate, fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; sticky, 
slightly plastic, firm when moist; continuous clay films; 
PH 5.1; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B24t—50 to 57 inches +, mottled red, brownish-yellow, and 
light-gray clay; spheroidal pockets of clean sand grains; 
pH 5.0. 

In areas of virgin forest, a horizon of loose, partly decom- 
posed forest litter 1 to 2 inches thick abruptly overlies the 
Al horizon. The Al horizon is very dark grayish-brown 
(10YR) loamy fine sand to fine sandy loam. The A2 horizon 
ranges from pale brown to light brown, mainly in hue of 
7.5YR or 10YR. Its texture ranges from loamy fine sand to 
fine sandy loam. In plowed areas the Ap horizon is) a mixture 
of the Al and the upper part of the A2 horizon and is very 
dark grayish brown to dark grayish brown. 

In the B horizon textures range from clay loam to elay; 
colors range from strong brown to red, but yellowish red is 
dominant, 

Faceville soils occur with Craven, Dunbar, Ardilia, Hockley, 
and Norfolk soils. They are redder and better Grained than 
all except the Norfolk soils. Faceville soils are fimer textured 
throughout than the Norfolk soils, which are also well drained. 


Faceville fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
(FvB)—-This is a deep, well-drained soil that is mainly 
clayey in the subsoil. 

Included with this soil in mapping were small areas of 
Craven, Dunbar, and Ardilla soils. Together these soils 
make up less than 5 percent. of the total acreage. 

Most. of this Faceville soil is in pines and hardwoods. 
Corn, small grains, soybeans, and pasture are the main 
crops. Erosion is a hazard where this soil is cultivated. 
(Capability unit [le-2; woodland suitability group 301) 


Hockley Series 


The Hockley series consists of nearly level, moderately 
well-drained, acid soils that have a loamy subsoil. 

A typical Hockley soi] has a dark grayish-brown loamy 
fine sand surface layer about 9 inches in thickness. The 
subsurface layer is ght yellowish-brown loamy fine sand 
about 4 inches in thickness. The subsoil, which extends 
to a depth of 60 inches, is yellowish-brown fine sandy clay 
loam that has strong-brown, red, and light brownish-gray 
mottles. The lower part contains 5 to 10 percent. plinthite. 

Hockley soils have slow runoff, moderately low avail- 
able water capacity, rapid infiltration, and moclerate per- 
meability. Inherent fertility is moderate, and organic- 
matter content is low in these soils. At a depth of 50 
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inches below the top of the clay-enriched horizon, base 
saturation is more than 35 percent. 

Hockley soils respond to good management, and about 
40 percent of the acreage in Charleston County is culti- 
vated. The rest, except for a small percentage that is used 
for residential purposes, is woodland. : ; 

Typical profile of Hockley loamy fine sand in a culti- 
vated area, 4 miles southwest of Charleston, 900 feet west 
of Stono River Road, and 114 miles south of James 
Island Creek Bridge: 


Ap—0 to 9 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loamy fine 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; pH 
5.5; clear, smooth boundary. 

A2—9 to 13 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) loamy 
fine sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable ; 
pH 5.6; clear, smooth boundary. 

B21t—13 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) fine 
sandy clay loam; few, fine, distinct, strong-brown mottles 
that become more numerous with depth; weak, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few clay films; 
many fine and few large pores; pH 5.0; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B22t-—20 to 29 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) fine sandy 
clay loam; common, medium, prominent, red mottles; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; clay films 
on ped faces; firm; few small and large pores; pH 4.9; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

B23—29 to 60 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) fine sandy 
clay loam; common, medium, prominent, red and light 
brownish-gray mottles; 5 to 10 percent plinthite; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; sticky, friable; 
lenses of sand and sandy clay at Lower depths; pH 4.6. 


The thickness of the solum ranges from 38 to 60 inches in 
Hockley soils. The Al horizon and the upper part of the A2 
horizon are mixed to form the Ap horizon. The dominant 
texture of the Ap horizon is loamy fine sand, but fine sandy 
loam occurs in a few places. The Ap horizon ranges from very 
dark grayish brown to grayish brown in hue of 10¥R or 
2.5¥. The A2 horizon ranges from light yellowish brown to 
pale brown in a hue of 10YR. 

The B1 horizon (where present) is 3 to 5 inches of yellowish- 
brown fine sandy loam that in places has a few strong-brown, 
pale-brown, or red mottles. The B21t horizon is yellowish 
brown to grayish brown in a hue of 10YR. In this horizon red 
mottles are few to common. Color of the B22t horizon ranges 
from yellowish brown to grayish brown. Gray, red, and 
yellowish-brown mottles are common to few in this horizon. 
The B23 horizon is yellowish brown to light yellowish brown. 
It has a few to many mottles of red, yellowish red, strong 
brown, light brownish gray, and gray, The dark-red mottles 
in this horizon are plinthite. 

Ilockley soils occur with Yonges and Seabrook soils, They 
are better drained than Yonges soils, but lower in base satur- 
ation. The Hockley soils have a fine sandy clay loam B hori- 
zon in contrast to the Seabrook soils, which are sandy 
throughout. 


Hockley loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (HoA}.— 
This is a moderately well drained, friable, acid soil that 
contains a moderately fine textured subsoil. It has a high 
water table. 

This soil has the profile described as typical for the 
series. 

Mapped within the boundaries of this soil are areas of 
Yonges, Meggett, Stono, Charleston, and Orangeburg 
soils 2 to 5 acres in size. The combined extent of these 
included areas is less than 6 percent of the total acreage. 

About 40 percent of this soil is cultivated. The remain- 
ing 60 percent is woodland, except for a small amount 
used for residential purposes. Irish potatoes, cabbage, 
snap beans, cucumbers, soybeans, and tomatoes are the 
principal crops. Corn and small grains are the minor ones. 


Where this soil is drained and intensively managed, crops 
grow moderately well or well. (Capability unit IIlw-2; 
woodland suitability group 301) 

Hockley loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes (HoB).— 
This is a moderately well drained, friable, acid soil. 

The surface layer is dark grayish-brown loamy _ fine 
sand. The subsoil is yellowish-brown fine sandy clay loam 
with red and yellowish-red mottles. 

Areas of 2 to 4 acres of Orangeburg, Charleston, Chip- 
ley, and Wando soils are mapped within the boundaries 
of this soil. The combined extent of these included areas 
is less than 5 percent of the total acreage. 

Most of this soil is woodland. Principal crops in culti- 
yated areas are Irish potatoes, cabbage, and soybeans. 
The soil is easy to work, and crops grow moderately well. 
Erosion is not a serious problem if good management 
practices are exercised. Intensive drainage is not re- 
quired. (Capability unit Ile~3; woodland suitability 
group 301) 


Kiawah Series 


The Kiawah series consists of deep, somewhat poorly 
drained, acid soils that are sandy throughout. 

The surface layer and subsoil of a typical Kiawah soil 
are loamy fine sand, The surface layer is very dark gray- 
ish brown to grayish brown and is about 18 inches in 
thickness. The subsoil, which is about 30 inches in thick- 
ness, is grayish brown and dark grayish brown in the 
upper part and mottled light gray, strong brown, and 
yellowish brown in the lower part. The substratum is 
light-eray, pale-brown, brown, and yellowish-brown fine 
sand. Soft to hard, small to medium-sized concretions are 
few to common in the profile. 

Surface runoff is slow, and the soils are ponded for 
short periods after heavy rainfall. Infiltration and per- 
meability are rapid but are impeded by a high water 
table. Available water capacity is low. Content of organic 
matter is low, and inherent fertility is moderately low. 

Kiawah soils are suitable for cultivation when ade- 
quately drained and managed. 

Typical profile in nearly level cropland opposite West- 
chester subdivision on the west side of State Highway 
171, 3 miles southwest of Charleston: 

Ap—0 to § inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
loamy fine sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very 
friable; many small crop roots; few, medium and coarse, 
hard, strong-brown concretions; pFL 5.6; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

A2—8 to 15 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
fine sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
many small crop roots; few, coarse, soft, yellowish-brown 
concretions; less than 10 percent clean sand grains; pH 
5.0; gradual, smooth boundary. 

A3—15 to 18 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) loamy fine 
sand; many, fine, distinct mottles of yellowish brown; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; few small 
plant roots and few small pores; few, fine, firm, strong- 
brown concretions; pH 5.5; sand grains are coated; grad- 
ual, smooth boundary. 

B21t—18 to 32 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) and dark 
grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loamy fine sand; common, 
medium, faint mottles of yellowish brown; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; sand grains are coated 
and bridged; common, medium and coarse, dark reddish- 


brown, hard concretions; few small roots; pl 5.8; grad- 
ual, wavy boundary. 
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B22t—32 to 48 inches, mottled light-gray (10YR 7/1), strong- 
brown (7.5YR 5/8), and yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) 
loamy fine sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very 
friable; sand grains are coated and some are bridged; 
few, medium, dark reddish-brown concretions; pH 6.0. 

C—48 to 72 inches +, light-gray (10YR 7/1), pale-brown 
(I0YR 6/3), brown (7.5YR 5/4), and yellowish-brown 
(10YR 5/6) fine sand; structurcless; loose to very fria- 
ble; few, fine to medium, soft, dark reddish-brown con- 
eretions; pH 6.0. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 35 to 54 inches in 
Kiawah soils. The Al or Ap horizon is loamy fine sand or 
loamy sand that is very dark gray, very dark grayish brown, 
very dark brown, or black in hue of 7.5YR and 10YR, value of 
2 or 3. and chroma of 2 or less. These dark colors reach to 
a depth of 10 inches or less. 

In undisturbed areas the Al horizon is very dark brown or 
black and is 5 to 7 inches in thickness. Organic-matter con- 
tent of the Ap horizon is between 1 and 2 percent, but am- 
monium acetate tests show that base saturation is less than 
50 percent. 

The B horizon is light brownish gray to dark grayish brown 
in hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 2. Mottles of 
higher value and higher or lower chroina occur. The upper 
part of the B horizon in places is a series of clayey lamellae 
less than an inch thick. Clay content is 8 to 12 percent in the 
most heavily clay enriched part of the B horizon. This is at 
least 3 percent more than the clay content of the A2 horizon. 
Soil reaction at depths of 20 to 48 inches ranges from medium 
to slightly acid. 

The C horizon is sand or fine sand and is mottled with gray, 
light gray, brown, pale brown, strong brown, or yellowish 
brown in hue of 10YR or 7.5¥R, value of 5 to 7, and chroma 
of 1 to & 

The mean annual temperature of Kiawah soils is between 
59 and 71.6 degrees Fahrenheit. The water table ranges from 
a depth of approximately 1 foot below the surface in the 
wettest season to 5 feet below in the driest season. Few to 
common iron-enriched concretions occur throughout the pro- 
file. Base saturation varies throughout the profile and ranges 
from 30 to 100 percent 40 inches below the surface. 

The Kiawah soils occur in the Sea Island areas of the 
county with Rutlege and Yonges soils. Kiawah soils have a 
loamy fine sand B horizon as opposed to the sandy clay loam 
and fine sandy clay B horizon of the Yonges soils. 


Kiawah loamy fine sand {Ka).—This is a level, some- 
what poorly drained sandy soil. 

Areas of Seabrook, Rutlege, Edisto, and Yonges soils 
2 to 6 acres in size are mapped within the boundaries of 
this soil. The combined extent of the included areas is 
jess than 8 percent of the total acreage. 

Most Kiawah loamy fine sand is woodland. The prin- 
cipal woodland vegetation is loblolly pine, sweetgum, and 
water oak. Crops do well on this soil if it is adequately 
drained and managed. Cabbage, tomatoes, soybeans, and 
Trish potatoes are the principal crops; corn and small 
grains are the minor ones. (Capability unit IIIw-1; 
woodland suitability group 3w2) 


Lakeland Series 


The Lakeland series consists of deep, nearly level to 
gently sloping, acid soils that are sandy throughout. 

The surface layer of a typical Lakeland soil is very 
dark grayish brown sand about 7 inches in thickness. It 
is underlain by dark yellowish brown to yellow sand that 
extends to a depth of about 60 inches. 

Infiltration and permeability are rapid in these soils, 
and the soils are excessively drained. Surface runoff is 
slow, and available water capacity is low. Content of 
organic matter and inherent fertility are low. 


About 90 percent of the acreage of Lakeland soils is 
wooded. The rest is in pasture, is cultivated, or is used 
for residences. These soils are poorly suited to cultivation. 

Typical profile in a wooded area, 7 miles northeast of 
Osborn, 700 feet west of State Highway 83, and 50 feet 
north of a rural road: 

A1—0 to 7 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) sand; 
single grain; loose; abundant small and medium roots; 
pH 5.0; clear, wavy boundary. 

C1—7 to 13 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) sand; 
single grain; loose; few small and medium roots; pH 5.3; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

C2—13 to 48 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) sand; sin- 
gle grain; loose; few small and medium roots; pH 4.9; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

C3—48 to 60 inches, yellow (10YR 7/6) sand; few, fine, faint, 
brownish-yellow mottles; single grain; loose ; few small 
roots; few small white lenses of fine sand; pEI 5.5. 


The Al horizon ranges from sand to loamy fine sand in 
texture and from dark gray to very dark brown in 10YR hue. 
The Cl horizon is also loamy fine sand to sand; its color 
ranges from dark yellowish brown to pale brown in the 10YR 
hue. The C2 and C3 horizons are sand. Color ranges from 
brownish yellow to dark brown in the C2 horizon and from 
yellow to strong brown, with a few mottles of brownish yel- 
low, yellowish red, or brown, in the C3 horizon. The C2 and 
C38 horizons contain a few, soft to firm, dark reddish-brown 
concretions in some places. The available phosphorus content 
is medium in these horizons. 
The Lakeland soils occur with the Chipley and Rutlege soils. 
The Lakeland soils are excessively drained, as opposed to 
moderately well drained to somewhat poorly drained for 
Chipley soils and poorly to very poorly drained for Rutlege 
soils. 
Lakeland sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes (la3).—This is a 
deep, acid, nearly level to gently sloping, sandy soil. 
Reoasnerat ES : 8: Jy 
Areas of Chipley, Scranton, Rutlege, Wando, and St. 
Johns soils that are 2 to 7 acres in size are mapped within 
the boundaries of this soil. The combined extent of the 
included soils is less than 5 percent of the total acreage. 
About 90 percent of this soil is woodland. The rest is 
used for tilled crops and pasture or for houses. The 
principal crops are small grains and corn. The main 
pasture grasses are bahiagrass and Coastal bermudagrass. 
This soil is not well suited to crops. (Capability unit 
IVs-1; woodland suitability group 482) 


Leon Series 


The Leon series consists of somewhat poorly drained, 
acid, sandy soils that have a subsoil weakly cemented with 
organic matter. 

The surface and subsurface layers of a typical Leon 
soil are sand. Each is about 10 inches in thickness. The 
surface layer is very dark gray, and the subsurface layer 
is gray. The subsoil, which is about 11 inches in thickness, 
is a@ pan layer of dark reddish-brown weakliy cemented 
sand. The substratum is dark grayish-brown to light 
brownish-gray sand. 

The available water capacity is low in Leon soils, in- 
filtration is rapid, and permeability is rapid. "he content 
of organic matter and the inherent fertility are low. Per- 
meability is impeded by a high water table and the pan 
layer. Surface runoff is slow. 

Most of the Leon acreage is woodland. A small part of 
it, approximately 10 percent, is cropland and pasture. 
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Typical profile in Cardin Bridge Swamp area on priv- 
ate road near Santee Hunting Club, 5 miles north of 
Osborn : 


AJ—O to 10 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) fine sand; 
many, coarse, distinct, gray (10YR 6/1) sand grains; clear, 
coarse sand grains mixed with the gray sand grains give 
a salt and pepper appearance at the surface; single 
grain; loose; many medium tree roots and many fine 
grass and shrub roots; many fine pores; pH 4.2; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

A2—10 to 20 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) coarse sand; single 
grain; loose; few fine roots; many fine pores; pH 6.4; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

Bh—20 to 31 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 2/2) weakly 
cemented sand with lumps of strongly cemented dark-red 
sand; single grain; firm when undisturbed and loose when 
disturbed; abundant small pores; pH 5.1; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

C1—31 to 87 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) sand; 
common, medium, faint, very dark grayish-brown mottles ; 
many clear grains of quartz; single grain; loose; many 
small pores; pH 5.8; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C2—37 to 48 inches, light brownish-gray (1OYR 6/2) sand, 
single grain; loose: pH 6.2. 

The Al horizon is sand or fine sand and is very dark gray 
to black in hue of 10YR. When dry, it looks like a mixture 
of salt and pepper. The A2 horizon is sand or coarse sand and 
is gray to white in hue of 10YR, value of 6 to 8, and chroma 
of 1. 


The Bh horizon ranges from dark reddish brown to black. 
This horizon is weakly cemented with organic matter and is 
brittle when moist and hard when dry. 

The dark-brown to dark grayish-brown color of the C1 
horizon results from organic staining by the overlying layer. 
There is no cementation in the Cl horizon. The C2 horizon 
is light brownish gray to gray. 

Leon soils occur with the sandy Rutlege and St. Johns soils. 
Leon soils have a pan layer that the Rutlege soils do not have. 
Although the Leon soils are somewhat poorly driined, they are 
better drained than the Rutlege and St. Johns soils. 

Leon fine sand (le}—This is a deep, somewhat poorly 
drained, level, sandy soil. The subsoil is weakly cemented 
with organic matter. 

Areas of Rutlege, St. Johns, and Scranton soils 2 to 6 
acres in size are included within the boundaries of this 
soil. The combined extent of the included areas is Jess 
than 5 percent of the total acreage. 

Most of this soil is wooded. It is not suited to cultiva- 
tion. The soil must be drained before it can be used for 
pasture. Bahiagrass and Coastal bermudagrass are the 
grasses that are best suited. (Capability unit Vw-3; 
woodland suitability group 4w2) 


Made Land 


Made land (Ma) is made up of areas mostly in and around 
the city of Charleston that have been excavated, filled, 
or otherwise disturbed by man. 

This land consists of variable amounts of sand, silt, 
and clay, or mixtures of these materials. In some places 
it contains seashells and fragments of scashells. The color 
and texture of the surface and subsurface layers vary 
considerably. 

Onsite investigations are necessary to determine 
whether Made land is suited to the use for which it is 
planned. Sandfill on top of sand is satisfactory for resi- 
dences, recreation, industry, or roads, if the water table 
is kept below a depth of 36 inches. Sand that has been 
hauled in and compacted may have a moderately slow 


percolation rate. Pilings must be driven for house founda- 
tions in areas of shallow sand underlain by soft marsh. 

Clayey material, or cat clay, dug from the soft marshes 
shrinks and swells and has a very slow percolation rate, 
Thus, it is seldom suitable for buildings or for septic 
tanks. This material becomes so extremely acid when it 
drics that plants die in it. A layer of topsoil 6 to 8 inches 
thick may be spread over the cat clay to provide soil that 
is suitable for growing grass. Those areas of Made land 
where acid clays do not occur are suitable for growing 
loblolly pine. (Capability unit VIIs—-2; not classified for 
woodland suitablity) 


Meggett Series 


The Meggett series consists of poorly drained soils that 
have a predominantly clayey subsoil. The surface layer 
of these soils is acid, but the lower part of the subsoil is 
neutral to moderately alkaline. 

The surface layer of a typical soil in the Meggett series 
is very dark grayish-brown loam about 4 inches in thick- 
ness. The subsoil is gray and dark-gray clay loam and 
clay. It extends to a depth of about 55 inches. The sub- 
stratum is mottled gray, light-gray, strong-brown and 
yellowish-brown clay that contains many calcareous con- 
cretions. 

In Meggett soils infiltration is moderate to slow, per- 
meability is slow, and available water capacity is mod- 
erate to high. A high water table is present in these soils. 
Surface runoff is slow, and the surface is ponded during 
rainy periods. The content of organic matter is low, and 
the soils are moderate in inherent fertility. 

About 85 percent of the acreage of these soils is wood- 
land. The rest is cropland and pasture. The soils are suit- 
able for crops if they are adequately drained and properly 
managed otherwise. 

Typical profile in woodland three-fourths mile north of 
County Road 98, 1144 miles east of Guerin Creek on 
Charleywood Road, and 300 feet north of the Fairlawn 
Spur Road intersection : 

A1—O to 4 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 8/2) loam; 
moderate, fine, granular structure; friable; many fine and 
many medium roots: pH 4.7; clear, smooth boundary. 

B21tg—4 to 14 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) clay loam; common, 
medium, distinet, dark-brown mottles; weak, fine, sub- 
angular blocky structure; sticky, very plastic; tany fine 
roots; pH 4.8; clear, smooth boundary. 

B22tg—14 to 20 inches, dark-gray (10¥R 4/1) clay: common, 
fine, distinct, yellowish-brown mottles; weak, fine, sub- 
angular blocky structure; sticky, very plastic; clay films 
on vertical ped faces; few fine roots; pH 5.4; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

B23tg—20 to 32 inches, dark-gray (4OYR 4/1) clay: many, 
incdium, distinct, yellowish-brown mottles ; weak, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; sticky, very plastic; clay 
films on ped faces; pH 6.0; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B24tg—32 to 88 inches, dark-gray (5Y 4/1) clay: many me- 
dium, distinct, yellowish-brown mottles; moderate, medi- 
um, subangular blocky structure; sticky, very plastic; 
pH 7.0; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B3g—88 to 55 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) clay with many, coarse, 
distinct, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; plastic, sticky; 
pH 7.3. 

55 to 72 inches, mottled gray, light-gray, strong-brown, and 
yellowish-brown clay; many dark-brown and white caleic 
concretions ; pH 7.1. 


Cc 
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The solum ranges from 37 to 71 inches in thickness. The 
Al horizon is loam to clay loam and is black to very dark 
grayish brown in the 10YR hue. Reaction ranges from pH 4 
to 5.2. The A2 horizon, if present, is gray to dark-gray fine 
sandy loam to loamy fine sand. Reaction ranges from pH 4.5 
to 5.5. 

The B21t horizon is very dark gray to light brownish-gray 
clay to sandy clay loam. Reaction ranges from pl 4.5 to 6.5. 
Mottles of light brownish gray, dark brown, and olive brown 
are few to common and fine to medium. The B22tg horizon is 
dark-gray to light brownish-gray clay to sandy clay. Brownish- 
yellow, yellowish-brown, and gray mottles are few to common 
and fine to coarse. Reaction is pH 5.4 to 7.8. Small dark- 
brown or white calcie concretions occur in some places. The 
B24te and B3g horizons are dark gray to gray and are mainly 
clay, but fine sandy clay loam occurs in some places. Mottles 
are brownish yellow, yellowish brown, and gray. Reaction is 
pH 7.0 and higher. Dark-brown or white calcic concretions 
oceur in some places. 

The © horizon is clay to sandy clay. Reaction is pH 7.1 to 
8.0. This horizon contains few to many dark-brown or white 
ealcie concretions. 

Meggett soils occur with soils of the Hockley and Yonges 
series. They are not so well drained as Tockley, and the sub- 
soil of Meggett is finer textured than the subsoil of Hockley 
or Yonges. Meggett soils are acid in the surface layer and 
upper subsoil and neutral to moderately alkaline in the lower 
part of the subsoil; Hockley soils are acid throughout. 

Meggett clay loam (Me).—This is a level, poorly drained 
soil that is clayey in the subsoil, 

The surface layer of this soil is black to dark-gray clay 
Joam. The subsoil is gray clay to sandy clay. 

Areas of Yonges, Santee, and Bayboro soils 1 to 5 acres 
in size are mapped within the boundaries of this soil. The 
combined extent of all these included soils is less than 5 
percent of the total acreage. 

This soil is wooded now, but large areas were once used 
for rice. It is difficult to use this soil for crops because 
water stands on it several months at a time. (Capability 
unit VIw-1; woodland suitability group 1w3) 

Meggett loam (Mg).—This poorly drained soil has a 
predominantly clayey subsoil. It has the profile described 
as typical of the Meggett series. 

Aveas of Yonges, Santee, and Bayboro soils 2 to 5 acres 
in size are mapped within the boundaries of this soil. The 
combined extent of all these included soils is less than 6 
pereent of the total acreage. 

Most of this soil is woodJand. Some areas were formerly 
used to grow rice. Intensive surface drainage is necessary 
for crop production. Where this soil is cultivated, the 
principal crops are Irish potatoes, cabbage, corn, and 
pasture grasses. (Capability unit IIIw-2; woodland suit- 
ability group lws) 


Mine Pits and Dumps 


Mine pits and dumps (Mp) consists of (1) open pits that 
remain after phosphate rock, soil material, and sand 
have been removed from the soil and (2) areas where soil 
material removed during mining operations has been 
dumped. 

Extensive areas in the central part of the county that 
were mined for phosphate rock have a ridge-and-trough 
Jandscape. The ridges are 8 to 12 feet in height and are 15 
to 25 feet in width at the bases. The sides of the ridges 
slope stecply. The ridges are covered by trees. The 
troughs are 7 to 15 feet in depth and 15 to 25 feet in width. 
When they are not drained the troughs contain 4 to 10 


feet of water. Borrow pits are areas where soil, usually 
sand, has been removed. These pits are 2 to 10 feet in 
depth and cover 4 to 20 acres. Borrow pits less than 4 
acres in area are indicated on the soil map by a pick-and- 
shovel symbol. Borrow pits that are more than 2 feet im 
depth contain water. Shallow borrow pits contain water 
during rainy periods. 

Mine pits and dumps are not suitable for cultivation, 
even if they are drained. If drained, they can be used to 


grow pine trees. Pits that contain water more than 4 feet 


in depth can be stocked with fish, can be used for recrea- 
tional purposes, or can serve as irrigation ponds. (Capa- 
bility unit VIIs-2; not classified in a woodland suit- 
ability group) 


Myatt Series 


This series consists of deep, acid, poorly drained soils 
that have a loamy subsoil. 

The surface layer of a typical Myatt soil is very dark 
gray Joam about 6 inches in thickness. The subsurface 
layer is gray loam about 3 inches in thickness. The sub- 
soil, which extends to a depth of about 53 inches, is gray 
loam and clay Joam. It is mottled with brownish yellow 
and red. 

Available water capacity and infiltration are moderate 
in these soils, and permeability is slow. Surface runoff is 
slow, and internal drainage is moderately slow. A high 
water table occurs during rainy seasons, and the surface 
is frequently ponded. Content of organic matter is low, 
and inherent fertility is moderate. 

Most of the areas of Myatt soils are woodland. If these 
soils are drained, they are suitable for cultivation. They 
are friable, and they respond to good management. 

Typical profile in woodland 1.7 miles south of Ladson 
and 50 feet west of U.S. Tlighway 78: 


O1—2 inches to 0, loose leaves (gum and oak), pine needles, 
and other largely undecomposed organic debris. 

Al—O to G inches, very dark-gray (10YR 8/1) loam; few, 
small, very pale brown (1OYR 8/3) quartz grains; mod- 
erate, medium, granular structure; slightly sticky when 
wet, friable when moist; many small, medium, and large 
roots; abundant small and medium pores; pH 4.2; clear, 
sincoth boundary. 

6 to 9 inches, gray (1OYR 5/1) loam; few dark-gray 
streaks along old root channels; moderate, medium, 
eranular structure; slightly sticky, slightly plastic when 
wet and friable when moist; few small, medium, and 
large roots: few small and medium pores; pHT 4.5; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

Blg—9 to 17 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) loam; common, medium, 
distinct. brownish-yellow (10YR 6/8} mottles and promi- 
nent red (10R 4/6) mottles; moderate, medium, subangu- 
lar blocky structure; slightly sticky; slightly plastic; 
patchy clay films on ped faces; few small and medium 
roots and pores; pH 4.5; clear, smooth boundary. 

B2tg—17 to 34 inches, gray (1OYR 6/1) clay loarm: common, 
medium, distinct, brownish-yellow (10OYR 6/8) mottles 
and prominent red (10R 4/6) mottles; moderate. medinn, 
subangular blocky structure; slightly sticky, slightly plas- 
tic: patehy clay films on ped faces; few small and few 
medium roots and pores; pH 4.5; clear, smooth boundary. 

B8tg--34 to 53 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) clay loam; comunon, 
medium, distinct. brownish-yellow (1LOYR 6/8) mottles; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure: slightly 
sticky, plastic; clay films along walls of root channels; 
few small roots and pores: pH 5.0. 


A2 


The solum ranges from 42 to G£ inches in thickness. The A 
horizou ranges from loam to sandy Joain in texture and from 
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gray to very dark gray in color. The Al horizon is 4 to 7 
inches in thickness. The B horizon is 85 to 52 inches in 
thickness. 

The Blg horizon ranges from loam to sandy 10am in texture 
and from gray to grayish brown in color. Few to common, fine 
to medium, red and brownish-yellow mottles are present. The 
B2tg horizon is gray sandy clay loam to clay loam that has 
few to many, fine to medium, red and brownish-yellow mottles. 
The B3tg horizon is gray sandy clay loam to clay; it has red 
and brownish-yellow mottles. 

Soils of the Myatt series occur with soils of the Hockley and 
Quitman series. The Myatt soils are poorly drained, as com- 
pared to the moderately well drained Hockley and the some- 
what poorly drained Quitman soils. Myatt soils do not contain 
a fragipan, but a weakly developed fragipan occurs in the 
Quitman soils. 


Myatt loam (My).—This is a deep, level, poorly drained, 
acid soil that has a loamy subsoil. 

Small areas of Portsmouth, Dunbar, Quitman, and 
more clayey soils are mapped within the boundaries of 
this soil. The combined extent of the included areas is 
less than 6 percent of the total acreage. 

Most of this soil is woodland. Corn, soybeans, and 
small grains grow well if the soil is adequately drained, 
fertilized, and properly managed otherwise. (Capability 
unit IVw-1; woodland suitability group 2w3) 


Norfolk Series 


The Norfolk series consists of nearly level, well-drained, 
acid, friable soils that have a loamy subsoil. 

The surface layer of a typical Norfolk soil is very dark 
gray loamy fine sand about 2 inches in thickness. The 
subsurface layer is ight yellowish-brown loamy fine sand 
about 14 inches in thickness. The subsoil, which is about 
38 inches in thickness, is light yellowish-brown and 
yellowish-brown sandy clay loam and fine sandy loam. 
The substratum is fine sandy loam and sandy clay loam 
and is various shades of yellow, gray, and red. 

Infiltration, permeability, and available water capacity 
are moderate. Surface runoff is slow. The content of 
organic matter is low, and inherent fertility is moderate. 

About 60 percent of the acreage is wooded, and the rest 
is in crops and pasture. These soils are well suited to 
cultivation and respond well to good management. 

Typical profile in woodland about 614 miles north of 
McClellanville, 60 feet cast of a borrow pit on Mechaw 
Road, and 100 yards west of Germantown Church: 


Al—O to 2 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loamy fine 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; pH 4.8; clear, smooth boundary. 

A2—2 to 16 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) loamy 
fine sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
abundant fine rvots in upper part; pH 5.8; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B1—i6 to 19 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR G/+) to 
yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) fine sandy loam; weak, fine, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; pH 
5.4; clear, smooth boundary. 

B21t—19 to 29 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam ; few, fine, faint, brownish-ycllow mottles; weak 
to moderate, fine and medium, subangular bloeky struc- 
ture; friable; faint patchy clay films on ped faces; pH 
5.3; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22t—29 to 44 inches, yellowish-brown 
clay loam; few, fine, distinet. Nght olive-brown and 
brownish-yellow motties; werk. medium. suhangular 
blocky structure: friable; few, faint, patchy clay films 
on ped faces; pH 5.1: gradual, wavy boundary. 


(10YR 5/8) sandy 
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B38—44 to 54 inches, yellowish-brown (10Y¥R 5/6) to strong- 
brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; few, fine, promi- 
nent, yelowish-red mottles and common, fine, faint, brown- 
ish-yellow mottles; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; pH 5.2; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C—54 to 66 inches, mottled light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4), 
strong-brown (7.5Y¥R 5/8), and reddish-yellow (SYR 6/8) 
fine sandy loam; lenses of sandy clay loam; massive; 
friable; pH 5.0; gradual, wavy boundary. 

The solum ranges from 37 to 70 inches in thickness. The Al 
horizon ordinarily is loamy fine sand, but fine sandy loam oc- 
curs in a few places. Color of this horizon ranges from very 
dark gray to dark gray in hue of 10YR. The A2 horizon is 
loamy fine sand in most places, but is fine sandy loam in a 
few. This horizon is pale brown to light yellowish brown in 
hue of 10YR and 2.5Y. The Ap horizon, where present, is a 
mixture of the Al horizon and the upper part of the A2 hori- 
zon. {t is dark gray to brown, and normally about 5 inches in 
thickness, but because of deep. plowing it has a thickness of 
10 inches in a few small areas. 

The B1 horizon is sandy loam to fine sandy clay loam. Its 
color is pale brown to yellowish brown in hue of 10YR. The 
B22t horizon is yellowish brown to brownish yellow in hue of 
10YR. The B3 horizon is sandy clay loam to sandy loam. 
Color varies in this horizon, It is mainly yellowish brown but 
is strong brown in a few places. Mottles are red, brownish 
Yellow, and light yellowish brown. Mottles of yellowish red, 
strong brown, light olive brown, brownish yellow, or red are 
few to common throughout the B horizon. 

The © horizon is fine sandy loam to sandy clay loam. Its 
color is a mixture of gray, red, strong brown, reddish yellow, 
or yellowish brown. 

The Norfolk soils are mapped together with Dothan soils. 
In some places they are adjacent to Wagram and Hockley 
soils. The A horizon is thinner in Norfolk soits than it is in 
Wagram soils. Norfolk soils are well drained as compared to 
the moderately well drained Dothan soils. 

Norfolk and Dothan soils, 0 to 2 pereent slopes 
(NdA).—The soils in this mapping unit are deep, well 
drained to moderately well drained, and acid. Norfolk 
and Dothan soils are usually fairly evenly distributed, 
but a given area of this mapping unit may be Norfolk soil, 
Dothan soil, or some combination of the two. 

The Norfolk soils have a profile like that described for 
the Norfollx series. In a typical Dothan soil, the surface 
layer is very dark gray and grayish-brown fine sandy 
loam. The subsoil is light yellowish-brown and_pale- 
brown sandy clay loam and clay loam in the upper part 
and gray fine sandy clay loam in the lower part. The 
lower part contains plinthite, about 10 to 15 percent by 
volume. The substratum is gray sandy clay loam. Char- 
acteristics of Norfolk and Dothan soils are similar except 
that permeability is moderately slow in Dothan soils as 
compared to moderate in Norfolk soils. 

Areas of Dunbar, Ardilla, Craven, and Myatt soils are 
mapped within the boundaries of these soils. The com- 
bined extent of the included areas is less than 5 pereent 
of the total acreage, 

Most of this mapping unit is woodland. Corn, soybeans, 
small grains, and pasture and hay are grown in cleared 
areas. Drainage ditches must be dug before Dothan soils 
can be made suitable for producing crops. (Capability 
unit 1s I-1 for Norfolk and IIw-2 for Dothan; woodland 
suitability group is 301 for both) 


Orangeburg Series 


The Orangeburg series consists of nearly level to gently 
sloping, acid, well-drained soils that have a predomi- 
nantly loamy subsoil. 
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In a typical Orangeburg soil the upper part of the 
surface layer is dark-brown loamy fine sand about 8 
inches in thickness. The subsurface layer is pale-brown 
loamy fine sand about 8 inches in thickness. The subsoil, 
which is about 52 inches in thickness, is yellowish-red 
fine sandy loam in the upper part and red fine sandy clay 
loam in the middle. The lower part is red, strong-brown, 
and pale-brown sandy clay loam to sandy loam over 
yellowish-red, very pale brown, and light-gray loamy 
sand that contains lenses of sandy loam. 

Available water capacity is moderate in these soils. 
Infiltration is rapid, and permeability is moderatcly slow. 
Surface runoff is slow to moderate. These soils are low in 
content of organic matter and moderate m inherent 
fertility. 

About 60 percent of the acreage of Orangeburg soils is 
woodland. Most of the rest is either in crops or pasture. 
A small part of the acreage is used for residences. 

Typical profile in cultivated soil, 5 miles north of Rock- 
ville and one-fourth mile southeast of route No. S-10-68, 
the farm-to-market road: 


Ap—0 to § inches, dark-brown (JOYR 4/3) loamy fine sand; 
weak, fine, granwar structure; very friable; many fine 
grass roots; pH 5.4; clear, smooth boundary. 

A2—8 to 11 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) loamy fine sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; few fine 
grass roots: pH 5.7; clear, smooth boundary. 

Bl-—-11 to 18 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/8) fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure ; friable: 
few fine pores; few small tongues of material from A2 
horizon; pH 5.0; clear, smooth boundary. 

B1t—18 to 25 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) fine sandy clay loam; 
moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; con- 
tinuous clay films on vertical and horizontal faces of peds ; 
few fine and medium pores; few very fine grass roots; pH 
4.7: gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22t—25 to 36 inches, red (2.5¥R 5/6) fine sandy clay loam; 
few, fine. distinct mottles and few, medium, distinct mot- 
tles of light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) ; weak, fine, 
subangular blocky structure: friable; few clay films on 
yertical faces of peds: pI 4.8; clear, smooth boundary. 

26 to 48 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8), strong-brown (7.5YR 
5/8), and pale-brown (10X¥R 6/3) sandy clay loam to 
sandy loam: DH 4.7; gradual, irregular boundary. 

B32—48 to 63 inches. yellowish-red (SYR 5/6), very pale 
brown (10YR 7/3), and light-gray (10YR 7/1) loamy 
sand; sandy loam lenses; pII 4.8. 
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The gsolum ranges from 54 to 68 inches in thickness. The 
Al horizon, where present, is ordinarily loamy fine sand that 
ig dark gray. The AZ horizon ranges from loamy fine sand to 
fine sandy loam in texture and from pale brown to light yel- 
lowish brown in color. The Ap horizon is a mixture of the 
AL horizon and the upper part of the A2 horizon. Texture in 
this horizon is loamy fine sand to fine sandy loam. Color is 
dark gray to brown. 

The B1 horizon is fine sandy loam to fine sandy clay loam 
in texture and yellowish brown to yellowish red in color. In 
the B21t and in the B22t horizons color ranges from red to 
yellowish red. Texture of the B22t horizon is fine sandy clay 
loam, but sandy clay occurs in soine places, The B3 horizon is 
sandy clay loam to fine sandy loam in colors of red to strong 
brown. 

The © horizon, which occurs at a greater depth than the 
maximum depth described in the typical profile, is predomi- 
nantly loamy sand, but sandy loam and pockets of sandy clay 
loam occur. The color ranges from light brownish gray to 
yellowish red. 

Orangeburg soils oceur with soils of the Charleston and 
Hockley series. The Orangeburg soils are better drained than 
the Charleston and Hockley soils. They contain red in the 
subsoil, 2 color not found in the Charleston and the Tockley 
subsoils. 


Orangeburg loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
(OrA}.—This is a well-drained soil that has a red loamy 
subsoil. It has the profile described as typical of the 
Orangeburg series. 

Areas of Charleston, Hockley, and Norfolk soils 2 to 
4 acres in size are mapped within the boundaries of this 
soil. The combined extent of the included areas is less 
than 5 percent of the total acreage. 

About 60 percent of the acreage of this soil is wood- 
land. The principal crops in cleared areas are corn, snap 
beans, soybeans, and pasture grasses. Crops grow 
satisfactorily if the soil is properly managed. Some sur- 
face drainage is needed. (Capability unit I-1; woodland 
suitability group 801) 

Orangeburg loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
(OrB).—This is a well-drained soil that has a predomi- 
nantly loamy subsoil. 

The surface layer is dark-brown to brown Joamy fine 
sand to fine sandy loam. The subsoil is red fine sandy clay 
loam. Part of the surface layer has eroded away in some 
areas. 

Areas of Charleston, IIockley, and Norfolk soils 2 to 4 
acres in size are mapped within the boundaries of this 
soil. The combined extent of the included areas is less 
than 5 percent of the total acreage. 

About 70 percent of the acreage of this soil is wood- 
land. The principal crops in cleared areas are corn, snap 
beans, soybeans, and pasture grasses. Surface drainage 
is not needed, since surface runoff is moderate. Some areas 
of the surface are eroded. (Capability unit Ile—3; wood- 
land suitability group 301) 


Osier Series 


The Osier series consists of level, deep, poorly drained 
to very poorly drained, acid soils that are sandy through- 
out. 

The surface layer of a typical Osier soil is black fine 
sand about 6 inches in thickness. It is underlain by gray- 
ish-brown, light-gray, and light brownish-gray sand. The 
lower part. of the sand is mottled. This layer extends to 
a depth of about 46 inches. 

Available water capacity is low in Osier soils. Infiltra- 
tion and permeability are rapid, but they are impeded by 
a high water table the year around. Surface drainage is 
very slow, and these soils are ponded most of the year. 
Content of organic matter and inherent fertility are low. 

Osicr soils ure not suitable for cultivation. 

Typical profile about 6 miles west of McClellanville 
and 0.2 mile south of U.S. Highway 17 at the clectric 
transmission line on the road to the Shellmore oyster 
factory: 

A1I—O to 6 inches, black (1OYR 2/1) fine sand; weak, very 
fine, granular structure to single grain; very friable to 
loose; miny fine roots; very strongly acid ; clear, smooth 
boundary. ; 

Clge—6 to 10 inches. grayish-brown (IOYR 5/2) sand mingled 
with light-gray and white sand grains: single grain; 
loose; very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

C2g—10 to 18 inches, light-gray (1OYR 7/2) sand ; white mot- 
tles; single grain; loose; very strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

C8z—18 to 46 inches, light brownish-gray (1OYR 6/2) sand; 
medium, fine, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) and white (10YR 8/1) 
mottles; single grain; loose; strongly acid. 
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The Al horizon in Osier soils ranges from fine sand to loamy 
fine sand in texture. The C1 horizon is grayish-brown to dark- 
gray sand to loamy sand. The C2 horizon ranges from light 
gray to dark gray, and the C3 horizon, from light brownish 
gray to gray. 

Osier soils occur with the Rutlege and Chipley soils. The 
A horizon in Osier soils is not so thick as the A horizon in 
Rutledge soils. Osier soils are more poorly drained than the 
somewhat poorly drained Chipley soils. 


Osier fine sand (Os)—This is a level, deep, poorly to 
very poorly drained, sandy soil. 

Areas of Rutlege, Seewee, and Scranton soils 1 to 4 
acres in size are mapped within the boundaries of this 
soil. The combined extent of the included areas is less 
than 5 percent of the total acreage. 

About 90 percent of this soil is in woodland. Pasture 
grasses are grown not too successfully in cleared areas. 
(Capability unit Vw-2; woodland suitability group 2w3) 


Pamlico Series 


The Pamlico series consists of very dark, very poorly 
drained, organic soils that formed in woody materials in 
fresh water. 

In a typical profile the upper 41 inches consists of very 
dark brown to black muck. Below this is very dark gray 
fine sand. 

Available water capacity is high im Pamlico soils. In- 
filtration and permeability are moderate but are impeded 
by a continuous high water table, Surface runoff is very 
slow in these soils, and ponding occurs throughout the 
year, Although the content of organic matter is high, the 
soils are low in inherent fertility. 

Most of the acreage is woodland, but about 5 percent 
is pasture or is idle. 

Typical profile in Big Wambaw Swamp off Whilden 
Road, about 8 miles west of McClellanville and 0.2 mile 
south of Murrell Road : 


01—-3 inches to 0, leaves, twigs, roots, and partially decayed 
organic matter. 

1—0 to 10 inches, very dark brown (10¥R 2/2) muck: com- 
mon small fibers and many small roots: extremely acid. 

2-10 to 28 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) to black 
(N 2/0) muck; many, very fine, white sand grains are 
visible when dry; few to common fine roots and few to 
common small fibers; extremely acid. 

8—28 to 41 inches, very dark brown (10¥R 2/2) muck; nu- 
merous, very fine, white sand grains are visible when 
dry; common, medium, partially decayed roots and woody 
material; medium to slightly acid. 

C—41 to 52 inches +, very dark gray (1lOYR 3/1) fine sand 
stained from organic material: single grain; very friable 
to loose; few to common, fine. decayed roots; medium acid. 


The organie layer of muck from the surface to the sand is 
very dark brown or dark reddish brown and, in a few places, 
black. It ranges from 20 to 41 inches in thickness. When the 
soil is dry, numerous, very fine, white sand grains are visible 
in the inuck. Reaction in these soils ranges from extremely 
acid in the upper part to slightly acid in the lower part. 

The Pamlico soils occur in intricate patterns with the Rut- 
lege soils. The two soils are mapped together in the Rutlegc- 
Pamlico complex. (See Rutlege series.) Pamlico soils occur in 
tracts where there are St. Johns and Leon soils. The St. 
Johns and Leon soils are deep sands that do not eontain an 
organic layer. 


Pamlico muck (Pa) —This is a level, very poorly drained 


organic soil that formed in woody materials in fresh 
water. 
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Areas of Rutlege and Osier soils 5 to 15 acres in size 
are mapped within the boundaries of this soil. The com- 
bined extent of the included areas is less than 10 percent 
of the total acreage. 

About 95 percent of the acreage of this soil is wood- 
land. The rest is either pasture or is idle. This soil is not 
suitable for cultivation. (Capability unit VIIw-2; not 
classified for woodland suitability) 


Portsmouth Series 


The Portsmouth series consists of nearly level, very 
poorly drained, acid soils that are loamy throughout. 

The surface and subsurface layers of a typical Ports- 
mouth soil are fine sandy loam. The surface layer is 
black and about 10 inches in thickness. The subsurface 
layer is gray and about 3 inches in thickness. The subsoil, 
which is about 39 inches in thickness, is dark-gray fine 
sandy loam in the upper part and gray fine sandy clay 
loam and fine sandy loam in the Jower part. Pockets and 
lenses of gray loamy sand occur in the lower layers. 

Available water capacity is moderate in Portsmouth 
soils. Infiltration and permeability are also moderate. 
Surface runoff is slow, and surfaces are ponded most of 
the year. Inherent fertility is moderate. 

Most of these soils are woodland. A small percentage is 
cultivated. Cultivated areas require intensive drainage. 
The soils respond well to good management. 

Typical profile in woodland 3 miles southeast of Lad- 
son, 114 miles southwest of the yunction of U.S. High- 
way 52 and U.S. Highway 78, and 500 feet west of hard- 
surfaced road: 


01—2 inches to 1 inch, largely undecomposed loose leaves 
{gum, maple, and shrubs). 

02—1 inch to 0, largely decomposed organic debris. 

A1—O to 10 inches, black (LOYR 2/1) fine sandy loam; weak, 
medium, granular structure; friable, slightly sticky; 
many small roots and abundant medium roots; few small 
and medium pores; pH 4.2; clear, smooth boundary. 

A2—10 to 18 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) fine sandy loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable, nonsticky, nonplastie; 
few sinall and few medium roots; few small pores; pH 
5.4: elear, smooth boundary, 

Big—138 to 18 inches, dark-gray (LOYR 4/1) fine sandy loam; 
common, medium, distinct, yellowish-brown mottles and 
common, medium, faint, gray mottles; weak, medium, 
subangular blocky structure: friable, slightly sticky; few 
small reots; few small pores; pH 5.1; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B2itg—1S to 28 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) fine sandy clay 
loam; common, medium, distinct, dark-brown mottles; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; slightly 
sticky, firm, slightly plastic; few small roots and pores; 
elay films on ped faces; pH 5.8; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22te—28 to 41 inches, gray (1OYR 5/1) fine sandy loam; 
pockets and lenses of gray loamy sand; common, medium, 
distinct, strong-brown mottles; weak, fine, subangular 
blocky structure; nonsticky, slightly plastic, friable: 
few small roots and pores; pH 5.6; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B23tg—41 to 52 inches +, gray (10¥R 6/1) fine sandy clay 
loam; pockets and lenses of gray loamy sand; few, fine, 
distinet, yellowish-hrown mottles: nonstiecky, slightly 
plastic; few small roots and pores; pH 5.6. 


The solum ranges from 50 to 72 inches in thickness. The Al 
and Ap horizons are black fine sandy loam, but areas of loam 
occur in a few places. Color in the A2 horizon is black to gray 
in hue of 10¥YR. 
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The Blg horizon ranges from fine sandy loam to fine sandy 
clay loam in texture and from gray to dark gray in color. 
Yellowish-brown, brownish-yellow, and dark-brown mottles 
occur. The B2tg horizon is gray fine sandy loam to sandy 
clay. Brownish-yellow, yellowish-brown, dark reddish-brown, 
strong-brown, and very dark grayish-brown mottles are 
common, 

Portsmouth soils oceur with Hockley and Bayboro soils. 
They are not so well drained as Hockley and do not have the 
yellowish-brown subsoil. Portsmouth soils are somewhat 
coarser textured than Bayboro soils. 

Portsmouth fine sandy loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) 
(Po}.—This is a nearly level, acid, very poorly drained 
soil that is loamy throughout. 

Areas of Rains, Bayboro, Myatt, and Hockley soils 2 
to 6 acres in size are mapped within the boundaries of 
this soil. The combined extent of the included areas is 
less than 5 percent of the total acreage. 

Most of this soil is woodland. A small amount is crop- 
Jand or pasture land. If the soil is intensively drained 
and carefully managed otherwise, it is well suited to grow 
corn, soybeans, small grains, and pasture grasses. (Ca- 
pability unit [[Iw-4; “woodland suitability group 1w3) 


Quitman Series 


The Quitman series consists of nearly level, deep, some- 
what poorly drained, acid soils that have a loamy fragi- 
pan in the subsoil, 

The surface layer and subsurface layer are loamy sand. 
The surface layer is black and about 8 inches in thickness. 
The subsurface layer is light yellowish brown and about 
5 inches in thickness. The subsoil, which is about 43 
inches in thickness, is light yellow ish-brown fine sandy 
loam in the upper part. The middle part is a brittle, firm, 
weakly defined fragipan of mottled sandy clay loam that 
is light brownish gray, yellowish brown, and gray to 
light gray in color. “The lower part of the subsoil is also 
mottled sandy clay loam that is light gray in color. 

Available water capacity is moderately low in Quitman 
soils. Infiltration is rapid, and permeability is moderate. 
Both are impeded by the fragipan and by a high water 
table that occurs during rainy periods. Surface runoff 
is slow. The soils are low in content of organic matter 
and low in inherent fertility. 

These soils are used mainly as woodland. Cleared areas 
are suited to cultivation if they are drained. These soils 
respond well to good management. 

Typical profile in woodland 5 miles north of McClellan- 
ville, 100 feet northeast of a spur road and one-half mile 
southeast of Elmwood Road (Forest Service road 210) : 

AI—O to 8 inches, black (10YR 2/1) loamy sand; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; many small roots; pH 
4.5; clear, wavy boundary. 

A2—8 to 18 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5¥ 6/4) loamy 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
small roots; pH 4.8; clear, smooth boundary. 

Bi—13 to 17 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) fine 
sandy loam; common, fine, distinct, yellowish-brown 
mottles ; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
pH 4.5; clear, smooth boundary. 

Bxi—17 to 21 inehes, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) and 
yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) light sandy clay loam; com- 
mon, medium, distinct, strong-brown mottles and com- 
mon, fine, prominent, red mottles: weak, fine, subangular 
blocky structure; firm, brittle; few, faint, patchy clay 
films on ped faces; pH 4.5; clear, smooth boundary. 
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Bx2—21 to 29 inches, gray to light-gray (10YR 6/1) sandy 
clay loam; many, medium, distinct, yellowish-brown and 
red mottles; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
firm, brittle; distinct patchy clay films on ped faces; pH 
5.0; clear, smooth boundary. 

B21t—29 to 48 inches, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) sandy clay loam; 
many, medium, distinct, brownish-yellow mottles and 
common, medium, prominent, red mottles; weak, medium, 
subaugular blocky structure; friable; few, faint, patchy 
clay films on ped faces; common mica flakes; pH 5.2; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

B22t--48 to 56 inches, light-gray (5Y¥ 7/1) sandy clay loam; 
few pockets of sandy loam containing many, coarse, 
prominent, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles; com- 
mon, medium, prominent, strong-brown mottles, and few, 
medium, distinct, light yellowish-brown mottles; massive 
to weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; com- 
mon mica flakes; pH 5.4; gradual, wavy boundary. 

The solum ranges from 30 to 57 inches in thickness. The 
Al horizon ranges from loamy sand to fine sandy loam in 
texture and from black to very dark brown in color. The A2 
horizon is loamy sand to sandy loam in texture and grayish 
brown to light yellowish brown in color. 

The BI horizon is yellowish brown to light yellowish brown. 
Strong-brown and light brownish-gray to yellowish-brown 
mottles are few to common. The Bx horizon is sandy clay 
loum to sandy loam in texture and is light brownish gray to 
brownish yellow in color. Fine to medium mottles of yellowish 
brown, strong brown, red, and gray are common to many. The 
Bx2 horizon is sandy clay loam to sandy lozm in texture and 
is gray or light gray. Medium mottles of yellowish brown, 
red, gray, and brownish yellow are common to many. 

AC horizon at a greater depth than described in the typical 
profile is sandy clay loam to sandy lorm in texture and gray 
to light gray in color. Mottles of strong brown, brownish 
yellow, and dark yellowish brown occur. 

Quitman soils occur with the Hockley and Rains soils. The 
weakly developed fragipan that typifies them is not found 
in either the Hockley or in the Rains soils. Quitman soils are 
better drained than Rains soils, but they are not so well 
drained as the Flockley soils. 

Quitman loamy sand (Qu}.—This is a level, somewhat 
poorly drained acid soil that has a loamy fragipan in the 
subsoil. 

Areas of Rains, Hockley, and Myatt soils 2 to 5 acres 
in size are mapped within the boundaries of this soil. The 
combined extent. of the included areas is less than 7 per- 
cent of the total acreage. 

More than 75 percent of this soil is woodland. The rest 
is cropland and pasture. The principal crops are corn, 
snap beans, soybeans, and small grains, The surface must 
be drained before crops can be produced. The soil is easy 
to work, and it responds well to good management. (Ca- 
pability unit Ifw-2; woodland suitability group 3w2) 


Rains Series 


The Rains series consists of nearly level, 
drained, acid soils that have 
subsoil, 

Typical Rains soils have a 6-inch surface layer that is 
black sandy loam and a 6-inch subsurface layer that is 
light-gray fine sandy loam. The subsoil, which is about 
38 inches in thickness, is gray and light brownish-gray 
fine sandy loam, and the substratum is ‘ight- gray, yellow, 
and brown silty clay. 

Organic matter and inherent fertility are low in Rains 
soils, and they have moderately low available water 
capacity. The moderate infiltration and moderate perme- 
ability of these soils are impeded by a high water table 


poorly 
a loamy surface layer and 
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during rainy seasons. Surface runoff is slow, and pond- 
ing occurs frequently. 
About 90 percent of the acreage of these soils is wood- 
land. The remaining 10 percent is cropland and pasture. 
Typical profile in woodland 114 miles northwest of 
Ladson and 100 feet southeast of a dirt road paralleling 
the Southern Railroad: 


0i—2 inches to 1 inch, largely undecomposed loose oak and 
gum leaves, pine needles, and organic debris. 

02—1 inch to 0, largely decomposed leaves and organic debris. 

Al—0O to 6 inches, black (10¥YR 2/1) sandy loam; weak, 
medium, granular structure; very friable; abundant, 
small, medium, and large roots; abundant small pores; 
pH 4.2; clear, wavy boundary. 

A2—6 to 12 inches, light-gray (JOYR 7/2) fine sandy loam; 
weak, medium, granular structure; very friable; few 
small and medium roots; abundant small pores; pH 5.0; 
elear, wavy boundary. 

Blg—12 to 18 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) fine sandy Joam; 
common, medium, distinct, light yellowish-brown mottles 
and few, fine, prominent, strong-brown mottles; weak, 
medium, subangular bloeky structure; friable; few small 
roots; abundant small pores; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B2ltg—18 to 32 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) fine sandy loam; 
common, medium, distinct, yellow and yellowish-brown 
mottles and few, fine, prominent, strong-brown mottles; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
faint patchy clay films; few small roots; abundant small 
roots; abundant small pores; pH 44; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

B22tzg—32 to 50 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) fine 
sandy loam; common, coarse, distinct, yellowisb-brown 
(10¥R 5/6) mottles and few, fine, prominent, strong- 
brown mottles: weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; slightly sticky, slightly plastic in clay areas but fri- 
able in sandy areas; faint patchy clay films; few fine 
roots; few small pores; pockets of weakly cemented loamy 
sand that are predominantly yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) ; 
pH 4.6; gradual, wavy boundary. 

IIC—50 to 68 inches ++, light-gray, yellow, and brown silty 
elay occurring as pockets of clays and loamy sands; pH 
4.3. 


The solum ranges from 42 to 72 inches in thickness. The Ap 
horizon, where present, ranges from fine sandy loam to loamy 
fine san dand is black to very dark gray. The A2 horizon is 
light gray to gray in hue of 10YR; its texture is fine sandy 
loam to loamy fine sand. 

The Big horizon is gray fine sandy loam in hue of 10¥R, 
value of 5 or 6. and chroma of J. Mottles are few to common 
in this horizon. The B2Itg horizon is gray (10YR) fine sandy 
loam to sandy clay loam. Yellow, yellowish-brown, strong- 
brown, and gray mottles are few to common. The B22tg hori- 
zon is light brownish-gray to gray in hue of 10YR: its texture 
is sandy loam to sandy clay loam. The 33g horizon, where 
present, is gray sandy loam to sandy clay loam that in places 
contains pockets of sandy material. 

The © horizon normally ranges from fine sandy loam to 
silty clay, but it is made up of pockets and lenses of sand and 
clay. 

Rains soils are less well drained than Hockley and Quitman 
soils and have a more grayish subsoil than either of these 
kinds of soils. 


Rains sandy loam (Ra).—This is a poorly drained acid 
soil that has a Joamy surface layer and subsoil. 

Areas of Quitman, Myatt, and Portsmouth soils 2 to 4 
acres in size are mapped within the boundaries of this 
soil. The combined extent of the included areas is less 
than 5 percent of the total acreage. 

About 90 percent of this soil is woodland. The rest is 
cropland and pasture. The principal crops are corn and 
pasture grass. The soil needs to be intensively drained 
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and managed to grow these crops well. (Capability unit 
IIIw-4; woodland suitability group lw3) 


Rutlege Series 


The Rutlege series consists of nearly level to depres- 
sional, poorly drained to very poorly drained, deep, acid 
soils that are sandy throughout. 

In a typical Rutlege soil the surface layer is black to 
very dark brown loamy fine sand about 20 inches in thick- 
ness. The underlying material is very dark grayish-brown 
and gray loamy fine sand. 

Available water capacity is low in Rutlege soils. Infil- 
tration and permeability are rapid but are impeded by a 
high water table most of the year. Surface runoff is slow, 
and these soils are frequently ponded. Inherent fertility 
is low to moderate. 

About 70 percent of the Rutlege acreage is woodland. 
The rest. is either pasture or is idle, Intensive drainage is 
needed for growing grasses. 

Typical profile of Rutlege soil in cropland 3 miles 
southwest of Charleston on James Island and about 0.8 
mile west-southwest of the intersection of Harbor View 
Road and Fort Johnson Road: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches, black (10YR 2/1) loamy fine sand; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; few white sand 
grains on surface; pH 5.0; clear, smooth boundary. 

Alt—S to 20 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) loamy fine 
sand: week, fine granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; old root holes filled with black material from 
Ap horizon; many fine and few medium pores; pH 5.4; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

Cig—20 to 42 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
loamy fine sand: weak, fine, granular structure to single 
grain; very friable; few thin roots; many fine and few 
Inecdium pores; pH 5.2; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C2eg—42 to 54 inches +, gray (10YR 5/1) loamy fine sand; 
few light brownish-gray and very pale brown mottles; 
very friable to loose; pH 5.5; few, fine, firm concretions, 


The Ap horizon is loamy fine sand, but fine sand occurs in a 
few places. The A1 horizon is very dark brown to black loamy 
fine sand. Some areas of fine sand occur. 

The Clg horizon is very dark brown to dark gray in hue of 
1OYR, value of 2 to 5, and chroma of 1 to 2. A chroma of 2 is 
predominant in the Sea Island areas of the county. Elsewhere 
it is usually 1. The C2g horizon is light gray and pale brown 
to dark gray in hue of 10¥R, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 
1 to 3. 

The Rutledge soils occur in intricate patterns with Pamlico 
muck. The soils are mapped together in the Rutledge-Pamlico 
complex for this reason. They also occur with the separately 
mapped Chipley and Wando soils. Rutledge soils are poorly to 
very poorly drained, as compared to the excessively drained to 
well drained Wando soils and the moderately well drained to 
somewhat poorly drained Chipley soils. 


Rutlege loamy fine sand (Rg)—This is a poorly drained 
to very poorly drained deep soil that is sandy throughout. 
It has the profile described as typical for the Rutlege 
series. 

Areas of Seewee, Chipley, St. Johns, Leon, and Scran- 
ton soils 1 to 8 acres in size are mapped within the boun- 
daries of this soil. The combined extent of the included 
areas is less than 6 percent of the total acreage. 

About 70 percent of the acreage of this soil is in wood- 
land. Pasture grasses are the principal crops in cleared 
areas. Intensive drainage and other effective management 
techniques are needed. (Capability unit Vw—2; woodland 
suitability group 2w3) 
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Rutlege-Pamlico complex (Rp).—This mapping unit 
consists of Rutlege and Pamlico soils that occur along 
the Edisto River in such an intricate pattern that it was 
not practical to map them separately. The two kinds of 
soils are about equal in extent. 

The Rutlege soils are near the river, and the Pamlico 
soils are in a band less than 200 feet wide that borders 
the highland. ‘The Rutlege soils are sandy; the Pamlico 
soils are mucks. In many places up to 18 inches of recently 
deposited material overlies these soils. 

At one time these soils were used to grow rice. Now 
they are used as woodland, as pasture, and as areas for 
the development of wildlife. (Both parts, capability unit 
Vilw-2; Rutlege part, woodland group not assigned; 
Pamlico part, woodland suitability group 2w3) 


St. Johns Series 


The St. Johns series consists of level, poorly drained, 
acid soils that are sandy throughout. These soils have a 
subsoil that is weakly cemented with organic matter. 

The surface layer, subsurface layer, subsoil, and sub- 
stratum of a typical St. Johns soil are fine sand. The 
surface layer is 6 inches in thickness and is black. The 
subsurface layer is 5 inches in thickness and is dark gray. 
The subsoil, weakly cemented by organic matter, is very 
dark gray in the upper part and dark reddish brown in 
the lower part. The substratum, which occurs below a 
depth of 35 inches, is dark yellowish brown. 

Surface runoff is slow on St. Johns soils, and ponding 
is frequent. Infiltration is rapid, but permeability is mod- 
erate because of the organic pan. A high water table im- 
pedes infiltration and permeability during rainy periods. 
Available water capacity is low, Content of organic mat- 
ter and inherent fertility are also low. 

Most of the St. Johns acreage is woodland. About 15 
percent of it is cultivated, in pasture, or idle. 

Typical profile in brushland 3 miles southwest of 
Charleston and three-fourths mile west-northwest of the 
intersection of State Highway 171 and Cut Bridge Road: 

01—2 inches to 1%4 inch, loose leaves and organic debris. 

02—1% inch to 0, partially decomposed organic debris. 

Ap—0 to 6 inches, black (10YR 2/1) fine sand; weak, fine, 
crumb structure; very friable; many fine aud many coarse 
roots: many white quartz grains that give horizon a salt 
and pepper appearance; pH 4.5; clear, smooth boundary. 

A2—6 to 11 inches, dark-gray (10¥R 4/1) fine sand; single 
grain: loose; few fine roots; pH 4.5; clear, smooth bound- 
ary. 


Bih 11 to 18 inches, very dark gray (1lOXYR 3/1) fine sand; 
few white quartz grains; massive; firm when undisturbed, 
friable when crushed; few fine roots; weakly cemented; 
pH 4.5; clear, smooth boundary. 

B21h—13 to 18 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 2/2) fine 
sand; massive; firm when undisturbed, friable when 
erushed; few fine roots; few fine pores; weakly cemented: 
pH 4.6; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22h—18 to 35 inehes, dark reddish-brown (5¥R 3/8) fine 
sand; single grain; friable; few fine roots; very weakly 
cemented ; pII 5.6; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C—35 to 583 inches +, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) fine 
sand; single grain: friable, slightly firm in place; very 
few fine roots; pH 5.1. 


The solum ranges from 29 to 53 inches in thickness. The 
black Al horizon ranges from fine sand to loamy fine sand but 
is mostly fine sand. The Ap horizon is black to gray, depending 
on organi¢c-matter content. The A2 horizon is dark-gray to gray 
fine sand to loamy fine sand. 


The Blh horizon is very dark gray to black (LOYR hue) 
fine sand to loamy fine sand. This horizon is weakly to moder- 
ately cemented by organic matter. The B21h and B22h horizons 
are dark reddish brown (5X¥R) to black. The B21h horizon is 
weakly to strongly cemented fine sand to loamy sand; the 
B22h horizon is very weakly to moderately cemented fine sand. 
Some areas of St. Johns soils have two or more separate Bh 
horizons. 

The © horizon is dark yellowish-brown to gray fine sand. 

St. Johns soils occur with Chipley and Rutlege soils. They 
are not so well drained as Chipley soils and have a hardpan 
that does not occur in either Chipley or Rutlege. 

St. Johns fine sand (Sa).--This is a deep, poorly drained, 
acid sotl that is sandy throughout. 

Areas of Seewee, Leon, Scranton, Rutlege, Chipley, and 
Osier soils are mapped within the boundaries of this soil. 
The combined extent of the included areas is less than 
8 percent of the total acreage. 

About 85 percent of this soil is woodland. The soil is 
poorly suited to general farm crops and pasture, but such 
crops as Irish potatoes, snap beans, soybeans, and. pasture 
grasses are grown in a few areas with not too favorable 
results. (Capability unit Vw-8; woodland suitability 
group 4w3) 


Santee Series 


The Santee series consists of nearly level very poorly 
drained soils that have a clayey layer in the subsoil. 
These soils are acid in the surface layer but are slightly 
acid to moderately alkaline in the subsoil. 

In a typical soil of the Santee series the surface layer 
is black loam about 6 inches in thickness. The subsoil, 
about 42 inches in thickness, is black and very dark gray 
clay loam in the upper part and dark-gray clay loam 
and clay in the lower part. The upper part is slightly 
acid; the lower part is neutral and mildly alkaline. The 
substratum is moderately alkaline dark-gray and green- 
ish-gray clay. 

Santee soils have very slow surface runoff and fre- 
quently are ponded. They have high available water ca- 
pacity, slow to moderate infiltration, and slow perme- 
ability. Inherent. fertility is moderate, and content of 
organic matter is low. 

Although large arcas were once used for rice, Santee 
soils are now wooded. 

Typical profile in level woodland on the west. side of 
Thompson Branch Road, 9.4 miles west of McClellanville, 
one-third mile south of the county line, and one-fourth 
mile north of Wambaw Creek: 

AJ—0 to 6 inches, black (N 1/0) loam; weak, fine, granular 
structure; friable; many fine and many coarse roots; me- 
dium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B2Iitg—6 to 14 inches, black (N 1/0) clay loam; moderate, 
fine, granular structure; slightly sticky, slightly plastic; 
many fine roots: slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B22tg—l4 to 23 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) e@lay loam; 
few, fine, distinct, olive-brown mottles: moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; plastic, slightly sticky; 
patchy clay films; many fine roots; slightly acid ; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

B23tge—28 to 86 inches, dark-gray (SY 4/1) clay loaim to clay; 
few, fine, distinct, olive-brown mottles; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; plastic, slightly sticky; thin 
patchy clay films; few fine roots; neutral; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

B3tg—36 to 48 inches, dark-gray (SY 4/1) clay; fevv, fine and 
medium, distinet, olive-brown mottles and yellowish-red 
staining around old roots and root channels; moderate, 
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plastic, slightly 
mildly alkaline; 


medium, subangular blocky structure; 
sticky; few fine and medium roots; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 
Cg—48 to 71 inches, dark-gray (5Y 4/1) and greenish-gray 
(5G 5/1 and S5GY 5/1) clay; massive; plastic ; few fine and 
Mes roots; moderately alkaline. 


The solum ranges from 40 to 65 inches in thickness and has 
a base saturation of more than 35 percent. In old ricefields the 
Ap horizon is black and is 8 to 5 inches in thickness in places. 
Principal textures of the A horizon are loam, clay loam, and 
fine sandy loam. Reaction is strongly acid to slightly acid in 
the A horizon. 

The B horizon is gray to very dark gray and black in hue 
of 10YR to 5Y, value of 3 to 5, and chroma of 0 and 1. Value 
increases with depth. Olive-brown, yellowish-brown, or brown- 
ish-yellow mottles are few to common in this horizon, Texture 
is clay to clay loam; clay content is 35 to 50 percent, and silt 
content is 15 to 30 percent. Reaction ranges from medium acid 
to slightly acid in the upper part of the B horizon to moder- 
ately alkaline in the lower part. 

The C horizon is very dark gray to greenish gray; mottles 
of gray to brownish yellow are common in places. Texture in 
the C horizon is clay to sandy clay loam. Reaction is neutral 
to moderately alkaline. 

Santee soils have a clay loam to clay subsoil and are poorly 
drained, whereas Chipley soils are sandy throughout and are 
moderately well drained to somewhat poorly drained. The 
Santee soils do not have an A2 horizon, but the Yonges soils 
have this horizon. 


Santee clay loam (Sc)—This is a very poorly drained 
soil that formed mainly in clayey marine sediments. It 
has a black clay loam surface layer and a dark-gray, 
neutral to alkaline clay subsoil. 

Areas of Santee, Meggett, Yonges, Stono, and Bayboro 
soils 8 to 5 acres in size are mapped within the boundaries 
of this soil. The combined extent of these included areas 
is less than 12 percent of the total acreage. 

This soil is now wooded. Large areas were once used 
for growing rice. Very poor drainage restricts use. With 
surface drainage, the soil is best suited to pasture. (Ca- 
pability unit VIw-1; woodland suitability group lw3) 

Santee loam (Se} This is a very poorly. drained soil 
that has a clayey Jayer in the subsoil. It has the profile 
described as typical for the Santee series. 

Areas of Santee clay loam and areas of Meggett, 
Yonges, Bayboro, and Stono soils 2 to 6 acres in size are 
mapped within the boundaries of this soil. The combined 
extent of these included areas is less than 10 percent of 
the total acreage. 

This soil is wooded. If intensively drained and properly 
managed, it is suitable for Irish potatoes, cabbage, corn, 
and pasture grasses. (Capability unit [[Iw-2; woodland 
suitability group 1w3) 


Seranton Series 


The Scranton series consists of deep, acid, somewhat 
poorly drained soils that are sandy throughout. 

The surface layer of a typical Seranton soil is black 
loamy fine sand about 9 inches in thickness. The under- 
lying material is dark grayish-brown loamy fine sand (to 
a depth of 24 inches) over grayish-brown, light-gray, and 
white fine sand. 

Available water capacity is Jow in Scranton soils. Infil- 
tration and permeability are rapid but are impeded by 
a high water table during rainy periods. Surface runoff 
is slow. Content of organic matter and inherent fertility 
are low. 
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When they are adequately drained, Scranton soils are 
suited to cultivation. 

Typical profile on State Highway 97, 800 feet north 
of its intersection with U.S. Highway 17: 


Ap—0 to 9 inches, black (10YR 2/1) loamy fine sand; weak, 
fe, granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

C1—9 to 16 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loamy fine 
sand; few, fine, faint, yellowish-brown mottles around root 
channels; single grain; very friable; many fine roots; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

C2—16 to 24 inehes, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
fine sand; few, fine, faint, yellowish-brown mottles around 
root channels; single grain; very friable; abundant small 
roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

C3—24 to 28 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) fine sand; few, 
fine, faint, yellowish-brown and strong-brown mottles; 
single grain: very friable; few fine roots; very strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

C428 to 52 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/1) and white (LOYR 
8/1) fine sand; many, medium, distinct, yellowish-brown 
and few, fine, distinct, strong-brown mottles; structure- 
less; loose; very strongly acid. 

In areas not cultivated, the Ai horizon ranges from loamy 
fine sand to fine sand in texture and from black to very dark 
gray in color. The A2 horizon is loamy fine sand to fine sand 
that is dark grayish brown to dark gray in hue of 10YR, value 
of 4, and chroma of 1 or 2. 

The C1 horizon ranges from loamy fine sand to fine sand. Its 
color is light yellowish brown to dark grayish brown in hue of 
10YR, yatue of 4 to 6, and chroma of 2 to 4. The C2 horizon is 
loamy fine sand to sand. Its color is dark grayish brown to 
very pale brown in hue of 10¥YR, value of 4 to 7, and chroma 
of 2 or 3. The mottles in this horizon are grayish brown to 
dark grayish brown and vellowish brown. They are few to 
conunon, fine to medium, and faint to distinct. 

Scranton soils occur with soils of the Chipley and Rutlege 
series. They are not so well drained as Chipley soils but are 
better drained than Rutlege soils) They have low chroma 
mottles and other indications of wetness at depths of less than 
30 inches that are not present in Chipley soils. 


Scranton loamy fine sand (Sf)—This is a level some- 
what poorly drained, deep, acid soil that is sandy through- 
out the profile. 

Areas of Chipley, Seewee, Osier, and Rutlege soils 2 
to 6 acres in size are mapped within the boundaries of 
this soil. The combined extent of the included areas is 
less than 8 percent of the total acreage. 

About 80 percent of this mapping unit is woodland. 
The rest is cropland and pasture. The principal crops are 
soybeans, corn, small grains, and pasture and hay. Crops 
grow fairly well when this soil is adequately “drained 
and managed. (Capability unit ITIw—1; woodland suit- 
ability group 3w2) 


Seabrook Series 


The Seabrook series consists of deep, acid, moderately 
well drained soils that are sandy throughout. 

In a typical Seabrook soil, the surface layer and the 
material underlying it are loamy fine sand. The surface 
layer is very dark grayish brown and is about 9 inches 
in thickness. The underlying material is dark brown to 
brownish yellow and light gray, mottled with gray, yel- 
lowish red, and strong brown. 

Available water capacity is low. Infiltration and perme- 
ability are rapid but are impeded by a high water table 
during rainy seasons. Surface runoff is slow. Content of 
organic matter is low, and inherent fertility is moderate- 
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ly low. The amount of available phosphorus is higher 
than in other sandy soils of the county. 

About 60 percent of the Seabrook acreage is woodland. 
The rest is cropland, pasture, and residential areas. 

Typical profile in nearly level cropland on James 
Island, 8 miles west of Fort Johnson and three-fourths 
mile northeast of intersection of Camp Road and Dills 
Bluff Road: 


Ap—O to 9 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10X¥R 3/2) loamy 
fine sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
many small roots; few to common, strong-brown to dark- 
brown, hard coneretions ; pH 5.7: clear, smooth boundary. 

C1—9 to 20 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) to dark yellowish- 
brown (10YR 4/4) loamy fine sand; common, fine, distinct 
mottles of yellowish red (SYR 4/8) ; weak, fine, granular 
structure; few fine pores: few to common, small to large, 
strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) and dark-brown (7.5¥R 3/2), 
lard concretions % to %4 inch in size; pH 4.7; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 

C2-—20 to 42 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) loamy fine 
sind; common, large, distinct mottles of brown (10YR 
5/8); structureless; very friable; common, large, dark 
reddish-brown (5Y¥R 3/3), hard concretions, % to 134 
inches in size; common, large, strong-brown, soft concre- 
tions 1 to 2 inches in size: pH 5.2; gradual, wavy bound- 
ary. 

C3—42 to 54 inches +, light-gray (5Y 7/2) and gray (5Y 5/1) 
loamy fine sand; very friable; many fine root channels; 
strong-brown staining around the channels; common, 
large, firm concretions ; pH 5.3. 

The A horizon is 10 inches or less of loamy fine sand, loamy 
sand, or fine sand. It ranges from yery dark grayish brown to 
brown. 

The CL horizon is yellowish-brown to dark-brown Joamy fine 
sand, loamy sand, or sand. The C2 horizon is light olive-brown, 
brownish-yellow, yellowish-brown, or brown loamy fine sand, 
loamy sand, or sand. The C3 horizon is light-gray and gray to 
grayish-brown loamy fine sand to sand. 

Dark reddish-brown concretions 4% inch to 2 inches in diam- 
eter are few to common throughout the profile. They constitute 
less than 10 percent of the soil material. The content of silt 
plus clay is § to 20 percent at a depth of 10 to 40 inches. The 
water table is usually 2 to 3 feet during prolonged rainy pe- 
riods. All horizons below the Ap are strongly to very strongly 
acid. 

Seabrook soils occur with Wando and Rutlege soils. They 
are moderately well drained, as compared to the excessively 
drained to well drained Wando soils and the poorly to very 
poorly drained Rutlege soils. Their reaction is more strongly 
acid than the reaction in the Wando soils. 

Seabrook loamy fine sand (0 to 2 percent slopes) 
(Sk}.—This is a nearly level, acid, moderately well drained 
soil that is sandy throughout, 

Areas of Wando, Kiawah, Rutlege, Charleston, and 
Edisto soils 1 to 6 acres in size are mapped within the 
boundaries of this soil. The combined extent of the 
included areas is less than 7 percent of the total acreage. 

About 60 percent of the total acreage of this soil is 
woodland. The rest is cropland, pasture, and residential 
areas. The principal crops are tomatoes, soybeans, and 
snap beans. Cucumbers, Irish potatoes, small grains, 
grasses for pasture and hay, and legumes are also grown. 
With adequate drainage and other good management, 
crops grow satisfactorily. (Capability unit IIIw-1; wood- 
land suitability group 201) 


Seewee Series 


The Seewee series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
to moderately well drained acid soils that are sandy 
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throughout. These soils contain an old buried surface 
layer. 

In a typieal profile the surface layer is black to dark 
grayish-brown loamy fine sand about 11 inches in_ thick- 
ness. The subsurface layer is brown loamy fine sand about 
10 inches in thickness. Below this layer is a buried sur- 
face layer of dark-brown fine sand about 9 inches in thick- 
ness. The substratum is grayish-brown to light brownish- 
gray fine sand. 

Available water capacity is low in Seewee soils. Infil- 
tration and permeability are rapid but are impeded by 
a high water table. Surface runoff is slow. Content of 
organic matter and inherent fertility are low. 

Most of the areas of Seewee soils are woodland. A part 
of the acreage is used for cropland and pasture. These 
soils are suited to cultivation, and they respond to good 
management. 

Typical profile of Seewee loamy fine sand in nearly 
level woodland, 3 miles west. of McClellanville, 100 feet 
west of the road built by the International Pulp and 
Paper Company, and 500 feet north of U.S. Highway 17: 


Al1—-0 to 6 inches, black (10¥R 2/1) loamy fine sand ; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many Small and 
medium roots; pH 5.1; clear, smooth boundary. 

A12—G to 11 inehes, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
fine sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
abundant small and few medium roots; pH 5.0; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

11 to 21 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) loamy fine sand; com- 
mon, medium, faint, yellowish-brown mottles and few, 
medium, faint, pale-brown mottles; weak, fine, granular 
structure; few small roots; pH 5.1; clear, smooth bound- 
ary. 

Alb—21 to 30 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) fine sand; few, 
fine, faint, dark grayish-brown and grayish-brown mot- 
tles; structureless: frm in place. brittle and loose wheu 
erushed; few small roots; few fine pores; old root holes 
and pores stained red (2.5YR 5/6) ; plT 5.2; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

Clg—30 to 48 inches, grayish-brown (10¥R 5/2) fine sand; 
common, medium, faint, dark-brown and yellowish-brown 
mottles; structureless; loose; pH 5.7; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

C2g—AS to 65 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) fine sand; 
common, medium, distinct, yellowish-brown mottles ; struc- 
tureless; loose; strongly acid. 


A838 


The combined thickness of the All, A12, and AS horizons 
ranges from 15 to 34 inches. The texture of these horizons is 
mainly loamy fine sand, but loamy sand and fine sand occur in 
places. The Ali and Al2 horizons are black to dark grayish 
brown. The A3 horizon is pale brown to grayish brown or dark 
yellowish brown, The content of quartz is less than 90 percent 
in the A8 horizon, The Aib horizon and all horizons below it 
are fine sand to sand. Color in the Alb horizon is mainly dark 
brown but ranges to dark reddish brown, very dark brown, 
blaek, and very dark grayish brown. Faint to distinct mottles 
that have higher values than the matrix and higher or lower 
chromas occur in the Alb horizon in places. Where it is more 
than 10 inches in thickness. the lower part of this horizon has 
color values 1 unit higher than those in the upper part. The 
total content of iron, aluminum, and organie carbon in the 
Alb horizon is less than 1 percent. 

The C horizons are light gray to brown to light olive brown, 
They have few to common yellowish-red and brownish-yellow 
mottles in places. 

About 35 percent of the minerals in these soils are weather- 
able. More than 25 percent of the medium and fine sand grains 
are considered weatherable. At depths of 10 to 40 inches, the 
eontent of fines is 5 to 15 percent. 

Seewee soils occur with the deep, sandy Chipley and Rut- 
Iege soils. They are not so well drained as Chipley soils, and 
they are darker colored. They are better drained than Rut- 
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lege soils. Seewee soils contain a buried surface layer ; Chipley 
and Rutlege soils do not. 


Seewee complex {Sm).—This is a complex of sandy 
soils. Seewee soils make up about 65 percent of the acre- 
age. These soils are level and somewhat poorly drained 
to moderately well drained. Typically they have a surface 
layer of loamy fine sand. 

Areas of Chipley, Scranton, Rutlege, Lakeland, and 
some unnamed soils make up about 35 percent of the acre- 
age. Some of these soils are wetter than Seewee soils, 
and the dark-colored part of their surface layer is thicker. 
Others lack the dark-colored layer beneath the surface 
layer that occurs in soils of the Seewee series. The accom- 
panying soils form an intricate pattern with the Seewee 
soils, and since they occur in smal! areas, it is not practical 
to separate them. 

Most of this mapping unit is woodland. Small areas in 
scattered locations are cropland or pasture. The principal 
crops are snap beans, tomatoes, corn, cucumbers, and soy- 
beans. The soil is easy to work, and it responds to good 
management, (Capability unit II]Iw-1; woodland suit- 
ability group 3w2) 


Stono Series 


The Stono series consists of very poorly drained, acid 
soils that have a thick black surface layer and a loamy 
subsoil. 

The surface and subsurface layers of a typical Stono 
soil are black fine sandy loam. Their combined thickness 
is about 17 inches. The subsoil, which is about 20 inches 
mm thickness, is very dark gray fine sandy loam in the 
upper part and dark-gray fine sandy clay loam in the 
lower part. The substratum is gray loamy fine sand. 

Available water capacity is moderate in these soils. 
Infiltration and permeability are moderate but are im- 
peded by a frequently occurring high water table. Surface 
runoff is very slow. Inherent fertility 1s moderate. 

Most areas of Stono soils are woodland. A small part 
of the acreage is cropland and pasture. The principal 
crops are Irish potatoes, cabbage, corn, and soybeans. 
When these soils are adequately drained and otherwise 
properly managed, they are suited to cultivation. 

Typical profile in cropland 114 miles southeast of the 
Harbor View Road bridge across James Island Creck and 
one-half mile south of Harbor View Road: 

Ap—oO to 9 inches, black (10¥R 2/1) fine sandy loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure ; friable; high in content of organie 
matter; many fine roots: fine and medium dark-red to 
strong-brown concretions ; pH 4.9: clear, smooth boundary. 

A2—9 to 17 inches, black (10YR 2/1) fine sandy loam; weak, 
medium, granular structure; friable; few fine roots; 
common fine pores; DH 5.2; clear, smooth boundary. 

B2itg—17 to 23 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) fine sandy 
loam ; few, fine, prominent mottles of dark reddish brown ; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
many fine pores; faint patchy clay films on ped faces; 
pl 5.5; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B22tg-—-23 to 87 inches, dark-gray (1OYR 4/1) fine sandy clay 
loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; common, medium, hard, reddish-brown concretions; 
faint patchy clay films; pH 5.8; gradual, wavy boundary. 

IIiCg—37 to 54 inches +, gray (10YR 6/1) loamy fine sand; 
friable; many fine mica flakes; pH 5.9. 

The solum ranges from 34 to 57 inches in thickness. The Al 
horizon ranges from fine sandy loam to loamy fine sand. The 

Ap horizon is black to very dark gray fine sandy loam to loamy 


fine sand. Normally the A2 horizon is black to dark-gray fine 
sandy loam to loamy fine sand. In a few areas it is grayish 
brown in hue of 10YR. 

The B21tg horizon is very dark gray to dark gray in hue of 
10YR. Its reaction is usually strongly acid, but it ranges to 
neutral in some areas. The B22tg horizon is dark gray to dark 
grayish brown in hue of 10YR. Its texture is fine sandy loam 
to fine sandy clay loam. The reaction in the B22tg horizon is 
strongly acid to neutral. Concretions are few to common in the 
B horizons that occur on the Sea Islands. Elsewhere they are 
few to none. 

The IIC horizon ranges from sand to sandy clay loam or to 
Jenses of sand and sandy loam. The reaction ranges from 5.8 
to 7.3 pH but ordinarily is 6.0 or higher. 

Stono soils occur with soils of the Meggett, Edisto, and 
Yonges series. They are coarser textured throughout the pro- 
file than Meggett soils. They are more poorly drained than 
Edisto and Younges soils. The Stono soils typically have a 
black surface layer about 17 inches in thickness, whereas the 
surface layer of the Edisto and Yonges soils is not so dark 
and is slightly thinner. 


Stono fine sandy loam (St}—This is a level and very 
poorly drained soil that has a thick black surface layer 
and a loamy subsoil. 

Areas of Edisto, Yonges, Hockley, Scranton, and Meg- 
gett soils 2 to 5 acres in size are mapped within the 
boundaries of this soil. The combined extent of the in- 
cluded areas is less than 8 percent of the total acreage. 

Most of this soil is woodland. When it is adequately 
drained and otherwise properly managed the soil is suit- 
able for growing Irish potatoes, cabbage, corn, and soy- 
beans. (Capability unit Ilw-8; woodland suitability 
group lw3) 


Tidal Marsh, Firm 


Tidal marsh, firm (Tf) is a level, very poorly drained 
organic land type that formed in woody material. It is 
saturated with sea water, and the surface is covered by 
sea water once a month or oftener. The muck that is in 
this land type probably developed in fresh water during 
a geologic stage when the coastline was east of its present 
location. Rising ocean levels evidently have changed to 
tidal marsh what was once fresh-water muck. Logs and 
woody material occur under the surface in places. 

Available water capacity is moderate in this land type. 
Infiltration and permeability are moderate but are im- 
peded by a continuous high water table. Surface runoff 
is very slow. The content of organic matter is high, but 
inherent fertility is low. Small areas of Capers soils and 
small “islands” of sandy loam to sandy clay loam are 
mapped within the boundaries of this land type. The 
combined extent of the included areas is Jess than 5 per- 
cent of the total acreage. 

Salt-tolerant plants, such as black rush and smooth 
cordgrass, grow in this land type. It is unsuitable for 
farm crops or trees. It can be used for range pasture. 
(Capability unit Vw-4; not classified for woodland 
suitability ) 


Tidal Marsh, Soft 


Tidal marsh, soft (Ts) is a miscellaneous land type 
occurring on the coast and along tidal streams and rivers 
between the ocean and the uplands. It is in broad, level, 
tidal flats that are covered by 6 to 24 inches of salt water 
at. high tide. 
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The surface layer is dark colored soft clay, clay loam, 
muck, or peat and is saturated. It is underlain by gray 
to dark-gray, soft, fine-textured clayey material that is 
permanently saturated. 

This land type contains sulfide. If it is drained or if it 
becomes aerated, the sulfide oxidizes to form sulfuric 
acid. The material that results is known as catclay, and 
many plants die in it. Also, the soil material shrinks 
greatly when it dries. 

Areas of Capers soils are mapped within the boundaries 
of this land type, and they are inundated by tidal waters 
along with the Tidal marsh, soft. The combined extent 
of the included areas is about 10 percent of the total acre- 
age. Tidal marsh, soft, is very unstable and has a low 
bearing strength. It does not support the weight of cattle. 
Capers soils, which have a higher bearing strength, are 
able to support the weight of cattle. 

This land type occupies about 20 percent of Charleston 
County. It is covered by salt-tolerant plants, such as black 
rush and smooth cordgrass. It is suitable only for natural 
recreation uses, such as hunting and fishing. (Capability 
unit VIIIw-2; not classified for woodland suitability) 


Wadmalaw Series 


The Wadmalaw series consists of poorly drained soils 
that are loamy throughout. The upper part of the soil is 
acid, but the subsoil ranges from medium acid to moder- 
ately alkaline. 

In a typical profile the surface layer and subsurface 
layer are fine sandy loam. The surface layer is black to 
dark gray in color and about 13 inches in thickness. The 
subsoil, which extends to a depth of more than 60 inches, 
is dark-gray and gray, mainly sandy clay loam. 

The Wadmalaw soils have high available water capac- 
ity, moderate to slow infiltration, and slow permeability. 
Surface runoff is slow in these soils. They have a high 
water table, and ponding occurs during rainy periods. 
The soils are low in content of organic matter and mod- 
erate in inherent fertility. 

About 85 percent of the Wadmalaw acreage is wood- 
land. The rest is cropland and pasture. These soils are 
suitable for crops if they are adequately drained and 
managed. 

Typical profile one-eighth mile south of Meggett Sta- 
tion on the Seaboard Coast Line Railroad, 50 feet south 
of State Highway 165, and 1,000 feet southeast of the 
intersection of the railroad and State Ibghway 165: 

A11—0 to 5 inches, black (JO0YR 2/1) fine sandy loam ; weak 
to moderate, medium, granular structure; very friable ; 
many roots; high in content of organic matter; very 
strongly acid, pH 5.0; clear, smooth boundary. 

A12—5 to 9 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure: very friable ; many 
roots; very strongly acid, pH 5.0; clear, smooth boundary. 

A3—9 to 18 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) fine sandy loam ; 
few, fine, light olive-brown mottles; weak, medium, granu- 
lar structure; very friable; many roots; medium acid, 
pH 6.0; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B1—13 to 17 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) heavy fine sandy 
loam; common, fine, light olive-brown and brown mottles ; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure ; very friable ; 
many roots and root holes; few fine pores; medium acid, 
pH 6.0; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B2ltg—17 to 27 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) light sandy clay 
loam; common, fine and medium, dark yellowish-brown 
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and few olive-brown and strong-brown mottles; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable ; patchy clay 
films; many roots and root holes; few fine pores ; neutral, 
ph 7.3; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B22tg—27 to 33 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay loam; 
common, medium, yellowish-brown mottles and few light 
olive-brown and strong-brown mottles; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure ; friable; patchy clay films on 
most ped faces; many roots and many root holes ; few fine 
pores; moderately alkaline, pH 8.0; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

B23tg—33 to 51 inches, gray (5Y¥ 6/1) heavy sandy clay loam; 
many, medium and coarse, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles ; strong, medium, prismatic structure which breaks 
to angular blocky structure; firm, slightly plastic ; promi- 
nent clay films on vertical ped faces; many roots; many 
root holes filled with sandicr material; few, medium, dark 
reddish-brown to black coneretions; moderately alkaline, 
pH 8.0; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B24tg—51 to 65 inches, gray (S¥ 5/1) sandy clay loam ; many, 
medium, olive-yellow and yellowish-brown mottles ; mod- 
erate to strong, medium, snbangular blocky structure ; fri- 
able; prominent clay films on vertical ped faces; many 
roots; common root holes filled with darker and sandier 
material; few, 5 to 8 mm., black ferromagnesian conere- 
tions: moderately alkaline, pH 8.0; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

B25tg—65 to 83 inches, gray (5Y 6/1) sandy clay loam ; com- 
mon, medium, dark-brown and yellowish-brown and 
greenish-gray mottles; firm; slightly sticky, plastic; few 
fine roots; few, fine, black ferromagnesian concretions; 
moderately alkaline, pH 8.0. 


The solum extends to a depth of more than 60 inches. Vari- 
ous kinds of minerals occur within it. The A horizon ranges 
from 8 to 20 inches in thickness. The Al horizon or the Ap 
horizon is fine sandy loam to loamy fine sand. It is normally 
very dark gray to black, but in places it ranges to very dark 
grayish brown and very dark brown. Some profiles have an A2 
horizon that is as much as 8 inches in thickness. The A3 hori- 
zon is mainly fine sandy loam, is light brownish gray to dark 
gray, and it has few to common mottles of light olive brown 
to brown. Reaction in this horizon is slightly acid to strongly 
acid. The clay content in the A8 horizon gradually increases 
with depth. 

The B1 horizon and the A3 horizon combined are from 4 to 
12 inches in thickness. Just as in the A3 horizon, clay content 
in the B1 horizon gradually increases with depth. The B1 hori- 
zon is mainly fine sandy loam and is dark gray. Reaction is 
slightly acid to strongly acid. The B2t horizon is more than 45 
inches in thickness. It is mainly sandy clay loam, but sandy 
clay or clay loam occurs in some places in the lower part. The 
matrix and ped faces are mostly gray in the B2t horizon, but 
they range to dark gray, light gray, and light brownish gray. 
Medium brown mottles are common throughout this horizon. 
Columnar peds are easily observed, and clay films are on the 
vertical ped faces. A few hard ferromagnesian concretions 
occur throughout most of the B2t horizon. Reaction in the B2t 
horizon is slightly acid to moderately alkaline ; the most alka- 
line reaction ordinarily occurs in the lower part. 

Wadmalaw soils oceur with Hockley and Yonges soils. They 
are not so well drained as Hockley soils, and they have a 
eourser textured subsoil than Yonges soils. 


Wadmalaw fine sandy loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) 
(Wa).—This is a nearly level, poorly drained soil that 
is loamy throughout. 

Areas of Meggett, Yonges, Edisto, and Stono soils are 
mapped within the boundaries of this soil. The combined 
extent of all these soils is less than 8 percent of the total 
acreage. 

Most of this soil is woodland. Cleared areas are used 
for Irish potatoes, cabbage, corn, and pasture. (Capa- 
bility unit [TIw-2; woodland suitability group 1w3) 
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Wagram Series 


This series consists of well-drained, nearly level to 
gently sloping, acid soils that have a thick sandy surface 
Jayer and loamy subsoil. 

In a typical Wagram profile the surface layer is very 
dark grayish-brown and dark-brown loamy fine sand 
about 16 inches in thickness. The subsurface layer is pale- 
yellow loamy fine sand. It, too, is about 16 inches in thick- 
ness. The subsoil is yellowish-brown sandy clay loam. It 
extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Surface runoff is slow in Wagram soils. They have low 
to moderate available water capacity, rapid infiltration, 
and moderate permeability. The content of organic mat- 
ter is low in these soils, and inherent fertility is mod- 
erately low. 

Approximately 65 to 70 percent of the Wagram acreage 
is woodland. The rest is cropland, pasture, or idle land. 
The Wagram soils are suitable for cultivation and are 
fairly productive if properly managed. 

‘Typical profile in nearly level woodland on U.S. High- 
way 17, 3.5 miles south of Rantowles and 200 feet east 
of Red Hill Church: 


01—1 inch to 0, loose litter made up of pine needles and small 
roots. 

Al1—0 to § inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
loamy fine sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very fri- 
able; many sniall roots; pH 5.2; gradual, wavy boundary. 

A12—5S to 16 inches, dark-brown (10¥R 4/3) loamy fine sand: 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many small 
roots; DH 5.2; clear, smooth boundary. 

A2—16 to 32 inches, pale-yellow (2.5Y 7/4) loamy fine sand: 
weak, fine, granular structure to structureless; loose to 
very friable ; abundant small roots ; pH 5.1; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

B21t-—-32 to 50 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam; moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; faint patchy clay films; few small roots: pH 5.25 
clear, wayy boundary. 

B22t—50 to 60 inches +, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/ §) sandy 
clay loam ; common, fine, faint, light-gray mottles and few, 
fine, distinct, yellowish-red mottles ; weak, fine, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; faint patchy clay films; pH 5.1. 


The solum ranges from 45 to 71 inches in thickness. The Al 
horizon is mainly loamy fine sand but in places is loamy sand. 
Its color ranges from very dark grayish brown to dark brown 
in hue i0YR. The A2 horizon is pale yellow to light yellowish 
brown in hue 10YR or 2.5Y. : 

The B1 horizon, where present, is yeliowish-brown to strong- 
brown fine sandy loam. The B21t and B22t horizons are mainly 
fine sandy clay loam but range from fine sandy loam to sandy 
clay. For the most part these two horizons are yellowish 
brown, although strong-brown to yellowish-red colors occur in 
a few places. 

The C horizon, which is at a greater depth than the depth to 
which the typical profile was described, is sandy loam to 
sandy ¢lay with pockets of sand and ¢lay. Its color is yellowish 
brown, brownish yellow, gray, or strong brown to red. 

The Wagram soils occur with the Chipley and Flockley soils. 
Wagram soils have a thick loamy fine sand surface layer and 
sandy clay loam subsoil, as compared to the Chipley soils, 
which are sandy throughout. The Wagram soils are better 
drained than the Flockley soils and have a thicker A horizon. 

Wagram loamy fine sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes 
{WgB).—This is a nearly level, well-drained soil that has 
a thick sandy surface layer and loamy subsoil. 

Arcas of Norfolk, Lakeland, Chipley, and Hockley 
soils 2 to 7 acres in size are mapped within the boundaries 
of this soil. The combined extent of the included areas is 


less than 6 percent of the total acreage. 


This soil is suitable for cultivation and is easy to work. 
About 65 to 70 percent of the total acreage is woodland. 
The rest is cropland and pasture. The principal crops are 
snap beans, soybeans, cucumbers, and corn. (Capability 
unit IIs-1; woodland suitability group 3s2) 


Wando Series 


The Wando series consists of excessively drained to 
well-drained, deep soils that are mainly slightly acid. 
They are sandy throughout their profile. 

A typical Wando soil has a dark-brown surface layer 
of loamy fine sand about 8 inches in thickness. The under- 
lying material, to a depth of about 51 inches, is brown 
and strong-brown loamy fine sand. Below this is yellow 
fine sand. 

Surface runoff is slow on Wando soils. Infiltration and 
permeability are very rapid. The water table is more than 
5 feet below the surface. The content of organic matter 
and inherent fertility are low in these soils. 

About 75 percent of the total Wando acreage is wood- 
land. The rest is urban land, cropland, or pasture. These 
soils are very friable but are poorly suited to cultivation 
because of their low inherent fertility and droughtiness. 

Typical profile in nearly level idle land about 2 miles 
south of Charleston on Harbor View Road, one-half mile 
east of the intersection of Harbor View Road and Fort 
Johnson Road: 

Ap—0 to 8 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) loamy fine sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; few, fine, 
firm to hard, dark reddish-brown concretions; pH 6.1; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

C1—S to 32 inches, brown (7.5¥R 5/4) loamy fine sand; single 
grain; loose; few to common, small to medium (14 to % 
inch), firm, dark reddish-brown concretions: pH 6.3; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

32 to 51 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) loamy fine 
sand; single grain; loose; common, medium and coarse 
(% to 1% inches), firm, brown concretions; pH 6.5; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

C3—51 to 60 inches +, yellow (10¥R 7/8) fine sand; few, 
medium, distinct, light-gray (10YR 6/1) mottles and few, 
minedium, distinct, brown (7.5YR 5/4) mottles; single 
grain; loose; few, medium, soft and hard, dark-brown 
concretions; pH 6.3. 


C2. 


The A horizon of Wando soils is brown to dark grayish- 
brown Ioamy fine sand or sand. It is less than 10 inches in 
thickness. 

Tn both the C1 and C2 horizons texture ranges from loamy 
fine sand to sand, Color is brown to strong brown in the CL 
horizon and strong brown to yellowish brown in the C2 horizon. 
A thin discontinuous layer of concretionary material occurs in 
places in the C2 horizon. This material is about 3 percent iron 
and less than 0.1 percent phosphate. Concretions are few to 
common throughout the entire Wando profile. 

The C3 horizon is fine sand or sand that is yellow to brown- 
ish yellow in hue 10YR, Chromas and yalues are greater with 
depth in this horizon. Moist chromas increase to 6 or more 40 
inches from the surface, and moist valnes reach 5 or more at 
this depth. Clay content is 4 to 10 percent at depths of 10 to 
40 inches, and silt content is 10 to 20 percent. 

Laboratory data indicate that the Wando soils contain more 
phosphorus and e:tlecium than somewhat similar soils located 
ou higher marine terraces, 

The Wando soils occur with the Chipley and Rutlege soils. 
Wando soils are excessively drained to well drained. as op- 
posed to the poorly drained and very poorly drained Rutlege 
and the moderately well drained to somewhat poorly drained 
Chipley soils. 
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Wando loamy fine sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes {WnB).— 
This is a deep, excessively drained to well drained soil 
that is sandy throughout. ; 

Mapped within the boundaries of this soil are areas of 
Chipley, Rutlege, Scranton, Edisto, and Wagram soils 
2 to 6 acres in size. The combined extent of these in- 
cluded areas amounts to less than 3 percent of the total 
acreage. 

About 75 percent of the acreage of this soil is wood- 
land. The rest is used for crops, pasture, or urban pur- 
poses. Because of the very rapid infiltration rate of this 
soil, surface. runoff seldom occurs. The principal crops 
are cucumbers, snap beans, soybeans, small grains, and 
bahiagrass. If this soil is irrigated and properly man- 
aged, crops grow fairly well. (Capability unit IVs-1; 
woodland suitability group 4s2) 


Wicksburg Series 


The Wicksburg series consists of nearly level to gently 
sloping, well-drained, acid soils that have a thick sandy 
surface layer and a mainly clayey subsoil. 

The surface layer of a typical Wicksburg soil is very 
dark grayish-brown loamy fine sand and is about 7 inches 
in thickness. The subsurface layer is pale brown loamy 
fine sand and is about 14 inches in thickness. The sub- 
soil is yellowish red, red, and strong-brown in color and 
is mainly sandy clay. It extends to a depth of 52 inches 
or more. 

Available water capacity is low in the surface layer of 
Wicksburg soils and moderate in the subsoil. Surface run- 
off is slow to moderate. Infiltration is rapid in these soils, 
but permeability ts moderately slow. Content of organic 
matter is low, and inherent fertility is moderately low. 

About half of the acreage is woodland. The other half 
is used mainly for crops and pasture, but partly for 
residences. 

Typical profile of Wicksburg loamy fine sand, 700 feet 
southwest of U.S. Highway 17 on dirt road, 2.87 miles 
west of intersection of U.S. Highway 17 and State High- 
way 162: 

Ap—o to 7 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) loamy 
fine sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
abundant small roots; pH 6.1; clear, smooth boundary. 

A2—7 to 24 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) loamy fine sand; 
few, fine, prominent, reddish-yellow mottles; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; few small roots; pH 6.1; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

B1—24 to 26 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/8) sandy clay loan; 
few, fine, prominent, pale-brown mottles: weak, moderate, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few small roots; 
pH 5.4; clear, smooth boundary. 

B21t—26 to 32 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay; weak, 
moderate, angular blocky structure; firm; clay films on 
ped faces; few small roots and pores; pH 5.7; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

B22t—32 to 48 inches, red (10¥R 4/8) sandy clay; moderate, 
fine, angular blocky structure; firm; clay films on ped 
faces; few small roots and pores; pH 4.5; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B3t—48 to 52 inches +, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy clay ; 
common, medium, distinct, reddish-yellow mottles, few, 
fine, prominent, red mottles, and few, medium, distinct, 
light-gray mottles; moderate, medium, angular blocky 
structure ; friable: patchy clay films on ped faces; pH 4.6. 

The solum ranges from 45 to 60 inches in thickness. The A 
horizon is 20 to 32 inches in thickness. The Ap horizon is 
loamy fine sand to sand in texture and very dark gray to very 
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dark grayish brown in color. In undisturbed areas the AJ hori- 
zon is 4 to 6 inches in thickness and pale brown to yellowish 
brown in color. The A2 horizon is pale-brown to yellowish- 
brown loamy fine sand to loamy sand. 

The B1 horizon is sandy clay loam to sandy loam. The B21it 
horizon is sandy clay to sandy clay loam. The B22t horizon is 
strong brown to red, mottled with reddish yellow and red. 

Wicksburg soils occur with the Edisto and Yonges soils. 
They are better drained than the Edisto and Yonges soils, and 
they have a red subsoil that does not occur in either of the 
two associated soils. Wicksburg soils have a lower base satura- 
tion than the Edisto and Yonges soils. 


Wicksburg loamy fine sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes 
(WoB).—This is a nearly level to gently sloping, well- 
drained soil that has a thick sandy surface layer and a 
mainly clayey subsoil. 

Orangeburg, Charleston, Edisto, and Hockley soils are 
mapped within the boundaries of this soil. The combined 
extent of the included soils is less than 5 percent of the 
total acreage. . 

About half of this soil is woodland. The principal crops 
grown in cultivated areas are tomatoes, cucumbers, snap 
beans, soybeans, and corn. Minor uses are for pasture and 
residences. Crops are moderately well suited to this soil 
if it is properly fertilized and managed. (Capability 
unit Ile-3; woodland suitability group 4s2) 


Yonges Series 


This series consists of level, poorly drained soils that 
have a moderately fine textured and fine textured. subsoil. 
The reaction of these soils ranges from acid in the upper 
part to moderately alkaline in the lower part. 

In a typical soil of the Yonges series the surface and 
subsurface Inyers are loamy fine sand and hawe a com- 
bined thickness of about 14 inches. The surface layer is 
dark grayish brown, and the subsurface layer is light 
brownish gray. The subsoil, which is about 46 inches in 
thickness, is gray fine sandy clay loam and fine sandy 
clay. The substratum is gray and light-brownish gray 
fine sandy loam, 

Base saturation is more than 35 percent in Yonges soils. 
Available water capacity is moderate, infiltration is mod- 
erately rapid, and permeability is moderately slow and 
impeded by a high water table. Surface runoff is slow in 
these soils, and ponding occurs during rainy seasons. In- 
herent fertility 1s moderate. ; 

Most Yonges soils are woodland. Cleared areas are used 
for Irish potatoes, cabbage, soybeans, corn, and pasture. 
The soils are suitable for these crops if they are adequate- 
ly drained and otherwise well managed. 

Typical profile im nearly level cropped area 114 miles 
southeast of Hollywood, one-fourth mile south of the 
Seaboard Coast Line Railroad, and one-fourth moiile west 
of County Road 79: 


Ap—0O to 10 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
fine sand; weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; pH 6.4; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A2—10 to 14 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) loamy 
fine sand ; few, distinct, medium, yellowish-brown mottles; 
weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; fewe fine crop 
roots; few, fine, soft, dark reddish-brown concretions; pH 
5.8; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B2itg—14 to 34 inches, gray (10X¥R 5/1) fine sandy clay loam; 
many, medium, distinct mottles of yeHowish brown and 
few, fine, distinct mottles of red; weak, coarse, subangular 
blocky structure; firm when moist, hard when dry; clay 
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films on vertical and horizontal ped faces; many fine pores 
and root holes; pH 5.0; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B22tg—34 to 42 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) fine sandy clay ; 
many, coarse, distinct, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) mot- 
tles and few, fine, prominent, yellowish-red mottles; mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky to prismatic structure ; 
clay films on vertical ped faces; few fine roots and pores; 
few, fine, dark reddish-brown, soft eoncretions; pH 5.3; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

B3tg—42 to 60 inches, gray (10Y¥R 6/1) fine sandy clay loam; 
common, medium, distinct, yellowish-brown mottles and 
few, fine, distinct, strong-brown mottles; massive; firm; 
few fine pores and root holes; few, fine, dark reddish- 
brown, soft concretions; pH 6.8; gradual, irregular 
boundary. 

Clg—60 to 72 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) and light brownish- 
gray (2.5Y 6/2) fine sandy loam; common, fine and medi- 
um, prominent, yellowish-red mottles and some yellowish- 
brown mottles that resemble very soft incipient concre- 
tions: massive; friable; moderately alkaline; gradual, 
irregular boundary. 

C2—T72 to 84 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) light fine 
sandy loam; few, fine, prominent, yellowish-red and dark 
reddish-brown mottles; massive; friable; moderately 
alkaline. 


The solum ranges from 40 to about 72 inches in thickness. 
The A horizon ranges from loamy fine sand to fine sandy loam 
and fine sand but is mostly loamy fine sand. The Ap horizon is 
dark grayish brown to very dark gray. The Al horizon, if 
present, is very dark gray to black and is 3 to 6 inches in 
thickness. 

The B horizon is mainly sandy clay loam with a clay content 
of 20 to 35 percent and a silt content of 15 to 30 percent. It 
has common to many yellowish-brown mottles and few to com- 
mon yellowish-red, red, and dark yellowish-brown mottles. The 
water table is in this horizon and is generally 12 to 36 inches 
below the surface. 

The C horizon is mainly fine sandy loam, but sand and sandy 
loam lenses occur in some places. This horizon is gray and light 
brownish gray with common to many yellowish-brown, strong- 
brown, brownish-yellow, and yellowish-red mottles. The re- 
action in this horizon is neutral to moderately alkaline. 

Yonges soils occur with the Chipley and Hockley soils. The 
Yonges soils have a B horizon of sandy elay loam and sandy 
clay, as opposed to the Chipley soils, which are sandy through- 
out the profile. They are poorly drained, as compared to the 
moderately well drained Hockley soils. They have a neutral to 
moderately alkaline C horizon, whereas the Hockley soils are 
acid throughout. 


Yonges loamy fine sand (Yo).—This is a level, deep, 
poorly drained soil that has a loamy to clayey subsoil. 

Areas of Meggett, Edisto, Stono, Wagram, Hockley, 
and Scranton soils are mapped within the boundaries of 
this soil. The combined extent of all inclusions is less than 
8 percent of the total acreage. 

Most of this soil is woodland. A small part of it is crop- 
land and pasture. Surface runoff is slow, and ponding 
occurs during rainy periods. The soil is easy to work and 
is very responsive to good management. The principal 
crops are Irish potatoes, cabbage, and soybeans. The prin- 
cipal pasture grasses are dallisgrass and Coastal bermuda- 
grass. These crops and grasses are suited to the soil if it 
is adequately drained and managed. (Capability unit 
IIw-3; woodland suitability group lw2) 


Use and Management of Soils 


The soils of Charleston County are used extensively for 
row crops, close-growing crops, vegetables, and pasture. 
This section explains how the soils may be used for these 
main purposes and also as woodland, as wildltfe habitat, 
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and in the building of highways, farm ponds, and other 
engineering structures. Also given are predicted yields of 
the principal crops under two levels of management. 
The management of crops and pasture, of woodland, 
and of wildlife habitat is discussed by groups of soils. 
To determine the soils in each of these groups, refer to 
the “Guide to Mapping Units” at the back of this survey. 


Capability Grouping 


Capability grouping shows, in a general way, the suit- 
ability of soils for most kinds of field crops. The groups 
are made according to the limitations of the soils when 
used for field crops, the risk of damage when they are 
used, and the way they respond to treatment. The group- 
ing does not take into account major and generally ex- 
pensive landforming that would change slope, depth, or 
other characteristics of the soils; does not take into con- 
sideration possible but unlikely major reclamation proj- 
ects; and does not apply to rice, cranberries, horticultural 
crops, or other crops requiring special management. 

Those familiar with the capability classification can 
infer from it much about the behavior of soils when used 
for other purposes, but this classification is not a sub- 
stitute for interpretations designed to show suitability 
and limitations of groups of soils for range, for forest 
trees, or for engineering. 

In the capability system, all kinds of soils are grouped 
at three levels, the capability class, subclass, and unit. 
These are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

CapaBILIty Onasses, the broadest groups, are desig- 
nated by Roman numerals I through VITI. The numerals 
indicate progressively greater limitations and narrower 
choices for practical use, defined as follows: 

Class I soils have few limitations that restrict their 
use. 

Class II soils have moderate limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or that require moderate 
conservation practices. 

Class III soils have severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that re- 
duce the choice of plants, require very careful 
management, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode but have other 
limitations, impractical to remove, that limit 
their use largely to pasture, range, woodland, 
or wildlife. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuited to cultivation and limit their 
use largely to pasture or range, woodland, or 
wildlife. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuited to cultivation and that re- 
strict their use largely to pasture or range, wood- 
land, or wildlife. 

Class VIIT soils and landforms have limitations that 
preclude their use for commercial plants and 
restrict their use to recreation, wildlife, or water 
supply, or to esthetic purposes. 

Caraniity Suscrasses are soil groups within one class; 
they are designated by adding a small letter, e, w, 8, or 
¢, to the class numeral, for example, IIe. The letter e 
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shows that the main limitation is risk of eresion unless 
close-growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that 
water in or on the soil interferes with plant growth or 
cultivation (in some soils the wetness can be partly cor- 
rected by artificial drainage); s shows that the soil is 
limited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; 
and ¢, used in only some parts of the United States, shows 
that the chief limitation is climate that is too cold or 
too dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses, because the soils of 
this class have few limitations. Class V can contain, at 
the most, only the subclasses indicated by w, s, and e¢, 
because the soils in class V are subject to little or no 
erosion, though they have other limitations that restrict 
their use largely to pasture, range, woodland, wildlife, 
or recreation. In Charleston County these soils are all 
in the w category—Vw-2, Vw-3, Vw-4. 

CapaBiLity Unrrs are soil groups within the subclasses. 
The soils in one capability unit are enough alike to be 
suited to the same crops and pasture plants, to require 
similar management, and to have similar productivity and 
other responses to management. Thus, the capability unit 
is A convenient grouping for making many statements 
about management of soils. Capability units are generally 
designated by adding an Arabic numeral to the subclass 
symbol, for example, IIe-3, or [1Iw-1. Thus, in one sym- 
bol, the Roman numeral designates the capability class, 
or degree of limitation; the small letter indicates the sub- 
class, or kind of limitation, as defined in the foregoing 
paragraph; and the Arabic numeral specifically identifies 
the capability unit within each subclass. 

In the following pages the capability units in Charles- 
ton County are described and suggestions for the use and 
management of the soils are given. 


Management by capability units 


In this subsection each capability unit is described and 
some suggestions for use and management of the soils in 
the unit are given. To save space, the names of soil series, 
rather than the names of mapping units, are given in the 
description of many of the capability units. Listing a 
series name in a capability unit does not imply that all 
soils of that series are in the unit. Refer to the guide at, 
the back of this publication for the names of all mapping 
units and the capability unit in which they have been 


placed. 
CAPABILITY UNIT 1-1 


This unit consists of deep, friable, nearly level, well- 
drained soils of the Orangeburg and Norfolk series. 

The surface layer 1s loamy fine sand 8 to 16 inches in 
thickness. The subsoil is mainly sandy clay loam. 

The available water capacity is moderate but adequate 
for most crops. Infiltration is moderately rapid, and per- 
meability is moderate. Runoff is very slow, and there is 
little or no erosion hazard, Fertility is medium in these 
soils, and the content of organic matter is low. Acidity 
is medium. 

These soils occupy less than 1 percent of the county. 
They are mostly wooded. A small part of the acreage is 
cultivated or is used for pasture. Cotton, corn, vegetables, 
and small grains are the principal crops. Bahiagrass and 
Coastal bermudagrass are well suited. Row crops can be 
grown every year, and fertility can be maintained by 
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fertilizing the soils heavily. Legumes and certain other 
crops respond to lime. 

These soils are easy to till, and they can be worked 
within a wide range of moisture content. The root zone is 
deep. Since the soils are nearly level, modern farm ma- 
chinery is easy to use. Early in the spring, winds cause 
considerable soil blowing in areas that are dry and freshly 
plowed. Stripcropping is an effective means of combat- 
ing the loss of soil and the damage to crops. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ie-2 


Faceville fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, is the 
only soil in this unit. It is a deep, well-drained, friable 
soul that occurs on gently sloping uplands. 

The surface layer is fine sandy loam that ranges from 
8 to 12 inches in thickness. The subsoil is slightly sticky 
clay loam to clay. 

The available water capacity in this soil is moderate, 
but it is ample for crops. Infiltration and permeability 
are moderate. Surface runoff is medium, and the erosion 
hazard is slight. The content of organic matter is medium. 
Fertility is usually high, and the soil retains plant nutri- 
ents well. Acidity is medium. 

This soil makes up about 0.2 percent of Charleston 
County. It is mostly in pine and hardwood forests. The 
principal crops are corn, small grains, and soybeans. 
Bahiagrass and Coastal bermudagrass for hay and pas- 
ture are well suited. 

This soil is usually casy to till. It can be worked within 
a fairly wide range of moisture content but should not be 
worked too soon after rains. It has a thick root zone. 

Erosion is a moderate hazard when this soil is culti- 
vated. If crops that can be planted close together are 
grown half of the time, this restricts erosion. Contour 
tillage, planting grass or similar protective cover in 
waterways, and the conserving of crop residues are other 
effective controls. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Le-3 


This unit consists of deep, acid, well-drained to mod- 
erately well drained soils that occur on gently sloping up- 
lands. It contains soils of the Ilockley, Orangeburg, and 
Wicksburg’ series. 

The surface layer is loamy fine sand that ranges from 
8 to 24 inches in thickness, The subsoil is sandy clay loam 
to sandy clay. 

The available water capacity is moderate to moderately 
low in these soils, Infiltration and permeability are mod- 
erate. The content of organic matter is low to medium, 
and fertility is medium. 

These soils make up about 1 percent of the county. 
About 60 percent of their acreage is wooded. These soils 
are well suited to commonly grown crops. The ones most 
frequently grown are corn, snap beans, soybeans, and 
small grains, Bahiagrass and Coastal bermudagrass are 
suitable for pasture and hay. Contour tillage and water- 
ways that are protected by close-growing, fibrous-rooted 
plants are needed to control erosion. Crops respond to 
lime and fertilizer. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ilw-2 


This unit consists mainly of deep, nearly level, moder- 
ately well drained to somewhat poorly drained, strongly 
acid soils, It contains soils of the Charleston, Dothan, 
Dunbar, Quitman, and Hockley series, 
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‘Typical soils have a loamy fine sand surface layer and 
a friable to firm sandy loam to clay subsoil. 

Available water capacity is moderate to low in these 
soils, but because of the /high water table, moisture is 
ample for crops. Infiltration is moderate to rapid, and 
permeability is moderate to slow. Surface runoff is slow, 
and water stands for long periods of time on areas that 
are not drained. Fertility and content of organic matter 
are medium. 

These soils make up about 5.4 percent of Charleston 
County. About 50 percent of their acreage is cultivated. 
The rest is woodland, roads, businesses, and residential 
areas. 

Soils in this unit are well suited to soybeans, corn, 
small grains, and vegetables. Among the plants that are 
well suited to hay and pasture are dallisgrass, bahiagrass, 
bermudagrass, white clover, and annual lespedeza. Row 
crops can be grown each year, The cropping system 
should keep close-growing crops on the soils half of the 
time. Irrigation is needed during prolonged dry periods. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Tw-3 
This unit consists of nearly level, somewhat poorly 


drained to very poorly drained deep soils. It 


contains soils of the Edisto, Stond;amdYonges series. 


Figure 2.—Digging an open drainage ditch in Yonges loamy fine 
sand, (Capability unit Ilw-3) 


The surface layer typically is loamy fine sand that is 
10 to 14 inches in thickness. The subsoil is sandy loam 
to sandy clay. 

Infiltration is rapid to moderate, and permeability is 
moderate to moderately slow in these soils. Permeability 
is impeded bv a high water table during rainv periods. 
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Fertility and the content of organic matter are low to 
moderate. The soils are strongly acid to neutral. 

These soils make up about 6.9 percent of Charleston 
County. They are usually in good tilth, and they have a 
thick root. zone. About 50 percent of their acreage is 
cultivated. They are suited to Irish potatoes, cabbage, 
snap beans, soybeans, corn, tomatoes, cucumbers, small 
grains, and pasture. Bahiagrass and Coastal bermuda- 
grass are aiacte po these soils and are suitable for 
pasture and hay The suitability of high-value 
crops is improvedtbhy mating the soils during prolonged 
dry periods. Water Is supplied by manmade ponds. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ilw-5 


Craven fine sandy loam is the only soil in this capa- 
bility unit. It is a moderately well drained to somewhat 
poorly drained, acid soil. 

The surface layer is a thin, friable, very dark gray to 
dark-gray fine sandy loam. The subsoil is mainly firm, 
yellowish-brown clay that contains red and strong-brown 
mottles. 

The available water capacity is moderate. Infiltration 
is moderate, and permeability is slow. Content of organic 
matter is low, and fertility is moderate. Reaction is 
strongly acid to very strongly acid, and a soil test is 
needed as a guide in soil treatment. 

This soil oceupies about 0.2 percent of the county. 
About 75 percent of it is used for crops and pasture or 
is idle. The main crops are corn, small grains, soybeans, 
and tame pasture, Good tilth is difficult to maintain, and 
the conserving of crop residues is important. Bahiagrass 
is well suited as a crop to be grown in rotation with row 
crops. The soil responds to good management. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ils-1 

Wagram loamy fine sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes, the only 
soil in this unit, is deep, well drained, and nearly level 
to gently sloping. 

The surface layer of this soil is thick, loose loamy fine 
sand that ranges from 18 to 30 inches in thickness. The 
subsoil is fine sandy loam to sandy clay loam. 

Available water capacity is moderate, but the loamy 
sand surface layer is slightly droughty, especially for 
shallow-rooted plants or newly established seedlings. In- 
filtration is rapid, and permeability is moderately rapid 
to moderate. Content of organic matter is low, and fer- 
tility is moderately low. Acidity is medium. 

This soil makes up about 1.3 percent of Charleston 
County. About 65 percent of the soil is woodland. The 
rest is cropland, pasture, or idle land. The main crops are 
snap beans, soybeans, cucumbers, and corn, Bahiagrass 
and Coastal bermudagrass are suitable for pasture and 
hay. 

This soil is easily cultivated. It has a thick, loose root 
zone and can be worked within a wide range of moisture 
content. Farm machinery is easy to use on the gentle and 
smooth slopes. Early in spring, winds cause considerable 


soil blowing xposed areas that are dry and freshly 
plowed | (fig. 4). 


CAPABILITY UNIT IlIw-1 


This unit consists of moderately well drained and some- 
what poorly drained, sandy soils that occur on broad, low 
ridges. It contains soils of the Chipley, Kiawah, Scranton, 
Seabrook, and Seewee series. 
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Figure 3.—Bahiagrass pasture on artificially drained Edisto loamy fine sand. (Capability unit Ilw-3) 


Sand or loamy sand extends from the surface to a 
depth of 30 inches or more in these soils. 

The available water capacity is low, and infiltration 
and permeability are rapid. Fertility is low to moderately 
low, content of organic matter is low, and the soils are 
strongly acid to extremely acid. ‘The water table is near 
the surface during rainy periods and 3 feet or more he- 
low the surface during droughts. 

These soils oceupy about 15.8 percent of the county. 
About 35 percent of their acreage is cultivated. The tilth 
is usually good and the root zone is thick, but the soils 
are of limited suitability for crops. If they are well man- 
aged they are suited to corn, oats, some vegetables, bahia- 
grass, and Coastal bermudagrass. Because of the widely 
fluctuating water table, both drainage and irrigation may 
be necessary. Wi sion is a problem early in spring. 
Wind stripping ) reduces soil blowing and damage 
to crops. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IlIw-2 

This unit consists mainly of poorly drained and very 
poorly drained soils that occur in low, flat to depressional 
areas. It contains soils of the Cape Fear, Meggett, Santee, 
and Wadmalaw series, 

The surface layer typically is acid loam or fine sandy 
loam. The subsoil is dominantly firm sandy clay loam to 
clay. It is neutral to alkaline in all the soils except the 
Cape Fear, which has a strongly acid to very strongly 
acid subsoil. 

The available water capacity is mainly high, but is 
moderate to high in Meggett soils. Permeability is slow 
to very slow, and infiltration is slow to moderate. Water 


stands on the surface or a few inches below it during 
most of the winter and early in spring. These soils are 
low to moderate in fertility. The thickness of the root 
zone is limited by the high water table. 

These soils occupy about TLS percent of theco 
They are mostly wooded. Excess surface water 
can be eliminated in most areas by leveling ands 
the fields. digging open ditches, and bedding the rows. 
If drainage is adequate, these soils can be cultivated 
intensively. They are suited to corn, soybeans, some truck 
crops, clovers, and bahiagrass. 

Row crops can be grown year after year, but rotating 
row crops with grass improves their quality. Baliagrass 
is excellent as a crop grown in rotation with a truck erep. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ulw-4 

This unit consists of level, poorly drained to very poor- 
ly drained soils of the Portsmouth and Rains series. 
“The surface layer is friable sandy loam or fine sandy 
loum. The subsoil is sandy loam to sandy clay. 

The available water capacity is moderate to moderately 
low. Infiltration and permeability are moderate. The 
content of organic matter is low to moderate, and the 
fertility is low to moderate. 

These soils oceupy less than 1 percent of Charleston 
County. About 90 percent of their acreage is wooded, 
Open ditches or tile must be used for intensive drainage 
in cultivated areas. ‘Tilth is usually good, and the root 
zone is favorable once the soils are adequately drained. 
They are fairly well suited to truck crops, soybeans, corn, 
bahiagrass, and clover. 
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Figure 4.—Soil blowing on Wagram loamy fine sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes. (Capability unit IIs—1) 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ulw-6 

Ardilla fine sandy loam, which is mapped with Dunbar 
soil, is the only soil in this capability unit. It is nearly 
level and somewhat poorly drained. 

The surface layer is fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 
fine sandy loam to clay loam in the upper part and sandy 
clay to clay in the lower part. 

Available water capacity is moderate in this soil. In- 
filtration is also moderate, but permeability is slow. Sur- 
face runoff is slow. The content of organic matter is low, 
and inherent fertility is moderate, 

This soil oceupies less than 0.5 percent of Charleston 
County. Most of it is wooded. A small percentage of the 
acreage is cropland and pasture. Corn, small grains, and 
pasture grasses are suitable crops. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVw-1 

This unit consists of level, poorly drained to very poorly 
drained, acid soils and nearly level, very poorly drained, 
nonacid soils. The acid soils occur on stream bottoms. The 
soils are in the Chastain and Myatt: series. 

The surface layer is loam to silt loam. The underlying 
material is silty clay loam to clay. 

The available water capacity is moderate. Infiltration 
is moderate to slow, and permeability is slow. Surface 
runoff is slow. The content of organic matter is low, and 
fertility is moderate. 

These soils occupy about 1.2 percent of Charleston 
County. They are presently wooded, but large acreages 
were once used for growing rice. The Chastain soils are 
frequently flooded by water from overflowing streams. 
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Figure 5.—Wind stripping on Seabrook loamy fine sand. (Capability unit ITTw-1) 


The Myatt soil is suitable for cultivation if it is inten- 
sively drained, fertilized, and otherwise effectively man- 
aged. It is suitable for growing Irish potatoes, cabbage, 
corn, and pasture grasses. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVs-1 

This unit consists of excessively drained to well drained 
sandy soils that occur on ridges and slopes of not more 
than 6 percent. It contains soils of the Lakeland and 
Wando series. Loose sand extends to a depth of 60 inches 
or more. 

The available water capacity of these soils is low. Infil- 
tration and permeability are rapid. The content of organic 
matter is low, and fertility is very low. Reaction is slight- 
ly acid to very strongly acid. 

These soils occupy 5.8 percent of Charleston County. 
They are mostly wooded. They are loose when they are 
dry but are in good tilth when they are moist. The root 
zone is thick, and the soils can be worked within a wide 
range of moisture content. Because of the sand and low 
available water capacity, the soils are droughty. ‘They 
warm early in spring and are suited to vegetables that 
mature early. Early corn, sweetpotatoes, melons, rye, 
bahiagrass, and bermudagrass grow fairly well. 

Large open fields are particularly vulnerable to wind 
erosion. A good way to combat this is to plant crops in 


strips at right angles to the prevailing wind and to alter- 
nate each strip of clean-tilled crop with a strip of close- 
growing vegetation. Rye is excellent for the alternating 
strip. 

Bahiagrass can be rotated with the regular crops to 
reduce damage from wind erosion, supply organic matter 
to the soil, and improve tilth. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vw-2 


This unit consists of level to nearly level, poorly drained 
to very poorly drained soils that oceur on broad flats and 
in drainageways. It contains soils of the Dawhoo, Osier, 
and Rutlege series. 

In most places the surface layer is loose sand. In very 
poorly dramed areas this layer is usually mucky. An 
underlying layer of sand extends to a depth of 50 inches 
or more. 

The available water capacity is low. The loose, sandy 
surface layer favors rapid infiltration and permeability, 
but the soils are in low areas and water is on the surface 
or just below it for long periods of time. The content of 
organic matter is low to high, and the fertility is low. 
The soils are very strongly acid to extremely acid. 

These soils occupy about 7.7 percent of Charleston 
County. Although a few small areas are pasture, most of 
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Figure 6.—Inadequately drained Meggett loam. (Capability unit I11w-2) 


the acreage is wooded. The soils are well suited to pine 
trees, but ponded areas must be drained for satisfactory 
growth. Areas that are used for permanent pasture must 
be drained intensively. Among the suitable pasture plants 
are oats, rye, bahiagrass, dallisgrass, annual lespedeza, 
and white clover. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vw-3 


ancl 
ancl 


This unit consists of somewhat poorly drained 
poorly drained, wet, acid, sandy soils of the Leon 
St. Johns series. 

The surface layer and the underlying layer are sand. 
3elow these is a sand hardpan that ts cemented by organic 
matter. Loose sand underlies the hardpan. 

The available water capacity spose on the height of 
the water table, which fhietuates considerably. Infiltration 
is rapid, but moisture moves slowly through the hardpan. 
Fertility and the content of organie matter are low. 

These soils make up about 3.7 percent of Charleston 
County. They are mostly wooded but are used for pasture 
in places. Although the tilth is generally good, the root 


zone is shallow. Most of the acreage is not suited to eulti- 
vation, but bahiagrass and white clover grow fairly well 
if the soils are managed intensively. 

During spring and summer, heavy rains sometimes 
damage pasture plants. Shallow, open drainage ditches 
tlong the perimeter of the field are usually adequate for 
draining olf excess surface water. Low spots on the sur- 
face should be filled in by grading. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vw-t 

This unit consists of very poorly drained soils that 
occur on tidal flats. Tt contains soil of the Capers series 
and Tidal marsh, firm. 

The surface layer is silty clay loam to muck. Tt is under- 
lain by silty clay. The surface and subsurface layers are 
slightly acid to medium acid when not drained and ex- 
tremely acid when artificially drained, 

The available water capacity is moderate to high in 
these soils. Surface runoi! is very slow, infiltration is 
moderate, and permeability is moderate to slow. Perme- 
ability is impeded by a high saline water table. Inherent 
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fertility is low to moderate, and the content of organic 
matter is high. 

These soils oceupy about 6 percent of Charleston 
County. Beeause of their salt and sulfur content, they 
are not suited to cultivation or woodland. They_can_be 


used for wildlife habitat and for range pasture] (fig. 7). 


CAPABILITY UNIT Viw-1 

This unit consists of poorly drained to very poorly 
drained, fine-textured soils. These soils are of the Bay- 
boro, Meggett, and Santee series. 

The available water capacity is moderate to high in 
these soils. Infiltration is moderate to slow, and perme- 
ability is slow to very slow, Surface runoff is slow, and 
the soils are covered by water for several months at a 
time. The content of organic matter and fertility are 
moderate to low. 

These soils occupy 4.8 weep of Charleston County. 
They are mostly wooded, but a small percentage of the 
total acreage is used for pasture. Drainage and other 
effective management practices are required for producing 
good pasture. Drain: ige improves timber production. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIlw-2 
This unit contains Pamlico muck and soils of the 
Rutlege-Pamlico complex. These soils are poorly drained 
to very poorly drained. 
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The surface layer of Pamlico muck is organic and is 
about 20 to 41 inches in thickness. It is underlain b 
sand. The available water capacity is high in this soil. 
Infiltration and permeability are moderate, but they are 
impeded by a continuous high water table. Runoff is very 
slow, and surfaces are ponded throughout the year. Al- 
though the content of organic matter is high in Pamlico 
muek, fertility is low. 

In the Rutlege-Pamlico complex, the Rutlege soil is 
sandy and the Pamlico soil is muck. In many pl ices up 
to 18 inches of recently deposited material overlies the 
soils in this complex. 

Soils of this unit occupy about 1 percent of ( ‘harleston 
County. About 95 percent of their acreage is wooded. The 
rest is pasture or idle land. These soils are not suited to 
cultivation, 

CAPABILITY UNIT VIls-1 

Crevasse-Dawhoo complex, rolling, the only mapping 
unit in this capability unit, is deep and very poorly 
drained to excessively drained. It occurs on long, narrow, 
gently sloping to moderately steep ridges and flats along 
the Atlantic coast. The surface layer and underlying 
material are fine sand. 

The available water capacity is low. Infiltration and 
permeability are rapid. The content of organic matter ts 
low, and fertility is low. 


Figure 7.—Vegetation on Capers silty sige loam and Tidal marsh, Se: «Cc caine unit Vw-4) 
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This soil occupies about 1.7 percent of Charleston 
County. About 90 percent of this acreage is wooded. The 
soil is not suited to cultivation, but it can be used for 
range pasture and recreation. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vils—2 


This unit consists of the Mine pits and dumps and 
Made land mapping units. These are areas where phos- 
phate has been mined and areas where marsh material 
has been deposited during dredging operations. Such 
areas are sand, clay, or a mixture of both, There is no 
set pattern of arrangement. Fragments of phosphate rock 
and seashells are in the soil material in some places. 

Large areas in and around the city of Charleston have 
been filled in with soil that is made up of a variety of 
materials. Where such areas contain clayey material dug 
from soft marshes, the soil is ordinarily strongly acid 
and has a high shrink-swell potential. 

Major reclamation must be done before Mine pits and 
dumps can be put to practical use. The pits, which occupy 
about 2 percent of Charleston County, usually contain 
several feet of water. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIIIw-2 

Tidal marsh, soft, is the only soil in this capability 
unit. It occurs along tidal streams and on broad, level, 
tidal flats between the ocean and the uplands. It is very 
unstable, and it has a very low bearing strength. It is 
covered twice daily by 6 to 24 inches of sea water, This 
unit occupies about 20 percent of Charleston County. 

The surface layer and subsoil are saturated with water. 
The subsoil is soft and is fine textured. 

This soil is suitable only for wildlife habitat and such 
recreational uses as hunting. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIIIs-1 


Coastal beaches and Dune land, the only soil in this 
unit, consists of nearly level, sandy beaches that are 
covered by tides twice daily, and sand dunes that are 
mounded by the wind. 

The available water capacity is very low in this soil, 
The content of organic matter and fertility are also very 
low. 

Protective plant cover on this soil is either lacking_or 
sparse, and sand is continuously moved by the wind Bg.) 
Storms and hurricane tides frequently erode the 


roretme and dunes |(fig. 8, bottom). 
This soil occupies about I percent of Charleston County. 


Tt is used extensively for bathing and summer recreation. 
It is not suitable for cultivation, pasture, or woodland. 


Soil Suitability for Crops 
In|table 2|the soils of the county in capability classes 


I through IV are rated according to their suitability for 
common crops. A rating of 7 indicates that a soil is well 
suited to the crop. Hazards are few, intensive manage- 
ment is not needed, and favorable yields are likely. A 
rating of 2 indicates that the soil is fairly well suited 
to the crop, but growth is limited by excessive moisture, 
too little moisture, a shallow root zone, low fertility, or 
some other undesirable characteristic. A rating of 3 
indicates that the soil is not well suited to the crop and 
that favorable yields are likely to occur only where inten- 
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sive management is practiced. Generally this management 
is not economically feasible. A rating of 4 indicates that 
the soil is poorly suited to the crop, and attempting to 
grow the crop on it would be impractical. 


Estimated yields 


Table 3 jpresents estimated average acre yields of prin- 
cipal crops on soils of Charleston County at two levels 
of management. In columns A are average yields obtained 
through management prevalent in the county, and im 
columns B are yields to be expected wnder improved 
management, 

Estimates of average yields obtained through prevalent, 
or common, Management are kased largely on observa- 
tions made by members of the soil survey party, on in- 
formation obtained by interviewing farmers and_ other 
agricultural workers who have had experience with soils 
and crops in the county, and on comparisons of soils in 
this county with soils in other counties of the State for 
which yield records are available. 

The management practices needed to obtain yields 
shown in columns B of table 8 are (1) proper choice and 
rotation of crops; (2) correct use of commercial fertilizer, 
lime, and manure; (8) correct methods of tillage; (4) 
return of organic matter to the soils; (5) adequate con- 
trol of water; (6) maintenance or improvement of work- 
ability of the soil; and (7) conservation of soil material, 
plant nutrients, and soil moisture. 

The response of a soil to management can be measured, 
in part, by comparing yields in columns A of table 3 
with those in columns B. Most soils in the county produce 
higher yields when management is improved. 


Use of Soils as Woodland ” 


In the original forest that covered much of Charleston 
County, pine, oak, and hickory were on the uplands, and 
cypress and bottom-land hardwoods were on the flood 
plains and other alluvial areas. The virgin forest pro- 
vided material for naval stores and logging industries. 
Gradually more pine invaded the uplands, but in recent 
years cutting and fire-protection practices have favored 
the growth of hardwoods on them once again. Hard- 
woods invaded those Jowlands in the original forest that 
were abandoned after they had been cleared of native 
trees and cultivated. 

Areas of forest land are still prevalent in the county, 
and farmers have become more and more concerned with 
woodland conservation. The total woodland area was 
listed at 48 percent as recently as 1958 (1958 forest sur- 
vey of South Carolina) (8).2 Since 1929 approximately 
8 million trees have been planted on 8,000 acres (75) in 
the county. More than 352,000 trees were planted during 
the 1965-66 season alone. 

Forest types in the county are in the following groups 
according to the Society of American Foresters classifi- 
cation (12): longleaf pine, loblolly pine, hardwood-pine, 
and swamp and bottom-land hardwoods, These groups 
contain many different forest types. Longleaf pine and 
serub oaks are usually predominant on droughty soils, 


* By Georce EF, SMITH, Jz., woodland conservationist, Soil Con- 
servation Service. 

® Italicized numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, 
page 75. 
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Figure 8.—Top, Snow fence and American beachgrass used to control erosion on beach sands. Bottom, Coastal beach paved street 
damaged by waves during storm. 
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and loblolly pine and longleaf pine are predominant on 
moist, well-drained uplands. On soils in alluvium that 
are very poorly drained and have excessive surface water, 
cypress and tupelo are predominant. Bottom-land hard- 
woods are the most common on the soils in alluvium, if 
such soils are well drained to poorly drained. 

Soils differ in their suitability for trees because they 
are at different elevations and positions and have different 
characteristics. Those characteristics of soils that deter- 
mine the supply of moisture and growing space for the 
roots of the trees are the most important. Among such 
characteristics are the thickness of the surface layer and 
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subsoil, the texture and consistence of the soil material, 
the depth to impermeable materials, and the depth to the 
water table. Other important characteristics are the sup- 
ply and availability of nutrients (4) and drainage and 
aeration. Drainage and aeration depend on the character- 
istics of the individual soil and the slope and irregularities 
of the surface. 

Not only do soils in Charleston County differ greatly 
in suitability for woodland use, they are also very much 
different in the combinations of species they will grow. 
Some are suited to hardwoods; others are suited to pine; 
yet others are suited to both hardwoods and pine. 


TABLE 2.—Suitability of soils in capability classes I through IV for specified crops 


[Soils rated 1 are well suited; 2, fairly well suited; 3, not well suited; and 4, poorly suited] 
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TABLE 3.—Estimated average acre yields of principal crops under two levels of management 
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[Yields in columns A are those obtained through management prevalent in the county; yields in columns B are those expected under im- 
proved management. Absence of data indicates crop is not commonly grown or soil is not suited to it} 


i} 
a Corn Soy beans Cabbage Cucumbers | Llrish potatoes Snap beans Tomatoes Pasture 
Soi — an é sediments a ga La 
A |B ;,A |B A | B A B A |B A B A Bo[ A - B 
i Cow Cow- 
40-Ub. 40-Mb. acre- acre 
Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Tons| fons| Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. + erates | crates days } days 1 
Bayboro sandy clay loam ----.--------]----|----|----}- See ise | soaetons pense Sees ee sne|teeee| see oegee 150 200 
Cape Fear loam__-_-._-.---------- _..| 65 | 75 | 25 | 40 |____|_...-] 440 | 510 | 180 | 250 )____-|-----|------j|------ 370 450 
Capers silty clay loam___-------------|---- Woo lezen |eenalcee|aouel/secus couvalievs|siesd ice eens | Soseeclbeso ool ole ee ee 
Charleston loamy fine sand__---------- | 55 | 75 | 30 | 40 6 8 | 350 | 400 | 180 | 225 | 200 | 250 | 385 450 300 350 
Chastain soils____.------------------ 40.3 50°) 15 | 26: J22--|--2-]----..|--=2-]----+ wee ee ewe wii ee ee Pee te 250 300 
Chipley loamy fine sand___--.--------; 40 | 60 | 22 | 27 6 | 340 | 400 | 165 | 200 | 170 | 200 | 3875 | 412 | 250 300 
Coastal beaches and Dune land_._..--- we Mee hee e, lhe le oe ibe od) eet ete eed bas oule ide eee fet pote eee eel a Oe 
Craven fine sandy loam__-_------------ BO FOr | W925 Ice sles ee lesa Slee ello ee selene ton 250 300 
Crevasse-Dawhoo complex, rolling... _. eke ca les Sele se tele Seat ot eet oes a aN ge Ne ote eee ere oe bets el aes esp 
Dawhoo and Rutlege loamy fine sands__|_._-!..--|--.-j----|----|~---]-----|-----|-----)----- Hey Phale par [pee ifort 150 200 
Dunbar and Ardilla fine sandy loams, ; 

0 to 2 pereent slopes._-_---- Ce ele 70 | 85 | 25 | 40 |----]----/._--- ee ee ere 170 | 200 170 | 225 250 300 
Edisto loamy fine sand_---_---_-----.- 65 | 90 | 30 | 45 9 | 18 | 300 | 375 | 185 | 275 | 240 | 275 380 | 450! 350 400 
Faceville fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 | 

percent slopes. .-_-_.-------------- 400) G02 | 2252035. oo oe | eee lee nd seee (25a ocdlee eos eaeeeslasosey 210 250 
Hockley loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 | 

percent slopes___---_-__----------- 60 | 80 | 20] 30 | 7 | 10 | 270 | 350 | 175 | 225 | 190 | 250 | 360 | 400 325 350 
Hockley loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 ] : 

percent slopes_..------------------ 55 | 75 | 14 j 25 6 | 9] 250 | 310 ; 150 | 190 | 180 | 215 340 | 3875 275 315 
Kiawah loamy fine sand-..--_--..-----| 60 | 80 | 20 | 35 | 6 9 | 225 | 375 | 175 | 275 | 180 ; 220 | 400 |) 460 310 400 
Lakeland sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes..--| 20 | 45 | 10 | 18 |_~--)----|-----|-----|-----]-----|-----|----- ------'------ 175 200 
Leon fine sand_._--.-----.------------ wou-|----|-.--|----|----|----|-----!-----|-----]-----1-----]+-++-)------,------ 155 200 
Meggett clay loam...----------------- ee pees eee [eee (egemeee eee eet Vee a eee ele to eee econ aces pate es 350 400 
Meggett loam-_-—-_-------------------- 60 | 70 | 22 | 30} 6] 8 J_-._-|----- 180} 240 |-2_22|2----|e-s<-+]--2 222 400 450 
Myatt loam_-_-------- see eee ee 55 | 70° | 20°) 88. |.s.-|e2-c)ee- 2. [sect ees-e]-o2--|-es2e]2ecce|-se--sleneee} 300 350 
Norfolk and Dothan soils, 0 to 2 

percent slopes_..------------------ 70 | 85 | 25.) 40 |o2-<l--.-|2~-+-|-+---]s4--+|---4+ 170 | 200 170 | 225 | 250: 300 
Orangeburg loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 

pereent slopes___-.---------------- 55 | 70120] 38] 4 6 | 225 | 300 j--_--]----- 160 , 200 295 375 250 275 
Orangeburg loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 | 

percent slopes_—------------------- 45 | 60 | 18 | 33 3 5 | 200 | 273 j)-----|----- 150 | 180 230 300 225 265 
Osicr fine sand__..------------------- Ee eer eneres [ree ane Peres peed esto. beees| fete Eesedlesssuls,coeiteceso tu iuece 180 210 
Pamlico muck. -__-...----------------- cee |e Sela ec oS el eee eee es Sle 2a]e ok eclls sone feces eco ti lese estes 
Portsmouth fine sandy loam_--...----- 50 | 70) 22| 35} 5 | 7 | 280 | 350 | 180 | 250 | 185 | 275 300; 3870) 3850 400 
Quitman loamy sand_----------------| 65 | 80 | 22| 40] 5 | 7 | 340) 400 | 185 | 225 | 200 | 250; 335 | 400] 300 350 
Rains sandy loam__------------------ 45 | 75 | 20] 35] 4] 6 | 200 | 300} 160 | 200 | 160! 235 | 270 | 330 350 400 
Rutlege loamy fine sand_--.---------- Se aera eel eS ene ere rome ere a Vecnee|vnee|eese= pee SS eee eS 150 175 
Rutlege-Pamlico complex -_----------- areal era) She | aoe Le oe peers reomes tees ae rae Rime eee, ae 150 175 
St. Johns fine sand__..----------.---- a Sea| Pe odeeed|Poso} test | soles eases teejeiee| Merced oe Lee lO Se eee |e ee 160 
Santee clay loam_.--_---------------- jon |oogel feet | sno [ieee lee es ecw hoes fo lines IL boo ee ee Ce ee lee, 200 
Santee loam___.--------------------- 60 | 75 | 20 | 33 G| {8 [ice -c)sc 8 He kten| Bee oe a oe | ete oo eee 350 400 
Scranton loamy fine sand.__----------- 50 | 70 | 15] 25] 4] 6 | 160 | 220 | 140 | 180 | 160 | 200 190 | 260] 250 300 
Seabrook loamy fine sand__---------~- 40 : 60 | 20 | 30 5 6 | 250 | 400 | 140 ; 200 | 160 | 210 195 | 310 250 300 
Seewee complex_..__----------------- 50° 65 | 18 | 25 |----|----| 275 | 350 |.-~~-!----- 170 | 200 | 285) 2601! 260 300 
Stono fine sandy loam_...---------.-- 60 | 80 | 20] 35 | 8 | 13 | 300 | 400 | 190 | 275 | 220 | 300 380 | 450: 350 400 
Wadmalaw fine sandy loam_---_.~------ 60 | 70 | 22) 30: 6 | 8 |-----|----- ¥-180: 1250 $222.2]. 2se|-ose 5 |lkeece 400 450 
Wagram loamy fine sand, 0 to 6 l | 

percent slopes_-_------------------- ' 45 | 60 | 17 | 25 !____ _-..| 200 | 275 |--_--|----- 160 | 200 280 337 285 320 
Wando loamy fine sand, 0 to 6 | ! 

percent slopes. _------------------- ; 18 | 35 | 121 20 |-.--|----| 180 | 275 |---.-|----- 120 | 180 | 140; 200] 200 250 
Wicksburg loamy fine sand, 0 to 6 j i 

percent slopes_..------------------ 55 | 70 | 20] 38] 4 6 | 225 | 300 |_-__-]---.- 160 | 200 | 295 | 375 | 250 275 
Yonges loamy fine sand_.___---------- 55 | 75 | 20) 35] 9 | 13 | 200 | 350 | 175 | 250 | 160 | 225} 310) 400| 350 400 


‘ Cow-acre-days is a term used to express the number of days per year one acre will support one animal (one cow, one steer, or one 
horse; five hogs; or seven sheep or goats) without injury to the pasture. 
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Woodland suitability grouping 


Wooded areas can be managed more easily if their soils 
are grouped according to those characteristics that affect 
the growth of trees and the control of that growth. With 
this in mind, soils of the county were placed in 12 wood- 
land suitability groups. Each group represents a different 
level of fitness for the growth and management of trees. 
All soils in a single group are suited to essentially the 
same wood crops; all require about the same management ; 
all have about the same potential for productivity. 

Each group is identified by a three-part symbol, such as 
lol, 3s2; 4w3, etc. The first part is always an Arabic 
numeral; the second is a lower case letter of the alphabet ; 
and the third is another Arabic numeral. The first indi- 
cates potential productivity; the second tells what kind 
of physiographic or soil characteristic causes the greatest 
hazard or limitation; the third indicates the severity of 
the hazards or limitations. 

In Charleston County the first digit of a woodland 
suitability group is always 7. 2, 3, or 4. These are the 
four classes of potential productivity in the county. The 
class of productivity becomes poorer as the size of the 
number increases. Thus, / is very high, 2 is high, 3 is 
moderate, and 4 is low. 

In Charleston County the second digit is always 2, s, 
or o. The letter w indicates that the greatest hazard or 
limitation in management or woodland use is caused by 
wetness. This wetness, in turn, is caused by restricted 
drainage, fluctuating or high water tables, or overflow 
hazards that adversely affect the forest stand and _ its 
development or management. The letter s indicates that 
the greatest hazard or limitation is caused by the amount 
of coarse-textured material in the profile. The letter o 
indicates that the soils have no significant restriction or 
limitation for woodland use or management. 

The third digit is always 7, 2, or 3. This numeral indi- 
cates the severity of the hazards, limitations, or both. The 
higher the number, the greater are the hazards and limita- 
tions. If the digit is a 7, they are slight or nonexistent ; 
if it is a 2, they are moderate; if it is a 3, they are severe. 


Descriptions of woodland suitability groups 


The 12 woodland suitability groups of Charleston 
County are described in this subsection. If a group con- 
tains only one mapping unit, that mapping unit is listed 
by name; where two or more mapping units are in a 
group, the names of the pertinent soil series are listed. 

Two of the terms used to describe the characteristics 
of the suitability groups need explaining, Those terms 
are seedling mortality and equipment limitations. 

Seedling mortality refers to the influence of the soil 
or topography on the loss of trees during the seedling 
stage, not taking into account possible competition from 
other plants. If 0 to 25 percent of all seedlings are ex- 
pected to die, this influence is slight. If the expectancy 
is between 25 and 50 percent, the influence is moderate. 
Tf more than 50 percent are not expected to survive, it is 
severe, Planting and special seedbeds are required for 
adequate restocking where the influence is severe. Supe- 
rior planting methods must be used in such cases. 

Equipment limitations are those factors that restrict or 
prohibit the use of equipment that is commonly needed 
for tending and harvesting trees. Slope, soil wetness, and 
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other conditions determine the degree of limitation. If 
there are no restrictions on the kind of equipment that 
can be used and if the equipment can be used during all 
seasons, the limitations are s/ight. Limitations are mod- 
erate if the kind of equipment or its operation is limited 
by (1) slope, stones, or obstruction; (2) seasonal wetness; 
(8) physical characteristics of the soil; and (4) possible 
injury to tree roots or to the structure or stability of the 
soul. Limitations are seveve if special equipment must be 
used and that use is restricted by safety of operation and 
by one or more of the controlling factors listed for a 
moderate limitation. 

Since the hazard of plant competition is considered se- 
vere for most soils in Charleston County, this hazard is 
not included in each individual description. By the same 
token, erosion and windthrow hazards are considered 
slight throughout the county, so they are not described 
separately, Also, material on special ratings and inter- 
pretations for urban use has already been documented 
(9), so this information is not supplied here. Thus, 
equipment limitations and seedling mortality are the only 
hazards that are individually rated in the group descrip- 
tions that follow. ‘These two limitations are placed in one 
of the three categories previously mentioned — sligh#, 
moderate, or severe. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP tol 

_ Charleston loamy fine sand is the only mapping unit 
in this group. It is very highly productive and has slight 
or no limitations for woodland use. It is suitable for pines 
and upland hardwoods. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 1w2 

Soils in this group are very highly productive, but secd- 
ling mortality is moderate. Because of poor and some- 
what poor drainage they are moderate in equipment 
limitations. 

Pines and wetland hardwoods are suitable for soils in 
this group. Management of water is needed for maximum 
production and access. 

This group contains soils of the Edisto and Yonges 
series. 

WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP Iw3 

Soils in this group are very highly productive, but 
seedling mortality is severe. Equipment limitations are 
severe because of the very poor to poor.drainage. 

Where water is not managed, wetland hardwoods are 
suited to soils in this group. Where it is managed, both 
wetland hardwoods and pines are suited. 

This group contains soils of the Bayboro, Cape Fear, 
Chastain, Meggett, Portsmouth, Rains, Santee, Stono, and 
Wadmalaw series. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 201 

Seabrook loamy fine sand is the only mapping unit in 
this group. It is highly productive and has slight or no 
limitations for woodland use. It is suitable for pines and 
upland hardwoods. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 2w2 
Dunbar and Ardilla fine sandy loams, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, is the only mapping unit in this group. It is high- 
ly productive but has moderate equipment limitations be- 
cause of somewhat poor drainage. Seedling mortality is 
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moderate in this soil. It is suitable for pines and wetland 
hardwoods, but water management is needed for maximum 
production and access. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 2w3 

Soils in this group are highly productive, but seedling 
mortality is severe. Because of poor to very poor drain- 
age, equipment limitations are severe, 

The soils are suitable for pines and wetland hardwoods 
where water is managed, Without this management, they 
are suitable for cypress, tupelo, and other wetland hard- 
woods] (f )). 

‘This group contains soils of the Dawhoo, Myatt, Osier, 
and Rutlege series. 


Ss, 


Figure 9.—Cypress and wetland hardwoods in Dawhoo and Rutlege 
loamy fine sands. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 301 
Soils in this group are moderately productive and 
have slight or no limitations for woodland use. They are 
suitable for pines and upland hardwoods. 
This group contains Norfolk and Dothan soils, 0 to 2 


percent slopes, and soils of the Chipley, Craven, Faceville, 
Hockley (fig. 10) J and Orangeburg series. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 32 
Wagram loamy fine sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes, is the 
only mapping unit in this group. It is moderately pro- 
ductive and seedling mortality 1s moderate. Because of 
its low available water capacity and poor traction on the 
surface, this soil is moderate in equipment limitations. 
Pines are suitable for this soil. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 3w2 

Soils in this group are moderately productive, and 
seedling mortality is moderate. With one exception they 
are moderate in equipment limitations because of some- 
what poor drainage, The exception is areas of the Seewee 
complex that are well drained. In such areas equipment 
hazards are rated as slight. 

Pines and hardwoods are suited to soils in this group. 
Management of water is needed for maximum production 
and access. 

This group contains soils of the Kiawah, Quitman, 
Scranton, and Seewee series. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 4s2 

All soils in this group except the Dawhoo are low in 
woduetivity. Productivity of the Dawhoo soil is high, 
All the soils are moderate in seedling mortality. These 
soils are moderate in equipment limitations. All but the 
Dawhoo soils are in this category because of low available 
water capacity and poor traction on the loose surface 
soils. The Dawhoo soils, which occur in the troughs, are 
rated as moderate because of very poor drainage. 

The soils in this group are suitable for pines. Dawhoo 
soils are suitable for both pines and hardwoods, 

This group contains soils of the Crevasse, Dawhoo, 
Lakeland, Wando, and Wicksburg series. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 4w2 

Leon fine sand is the only mapping unit in this group. 
It is low in productivity, and seedling mortality is mod- 
erate. Because of its organic pan layer and somewhat poor 
drainage, it has moderate equipment limitations. 

Where management of water is applied for maximum 
production and aceess, pines are suitable. Without water 
management, pond pine and the poor quality wetland 
hardwoods are suitable. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 4w3 

St. Johns fine sand is the only mapping unit in this 
group. It is low in productivity, and seedling mortality 
is severe. Because of the poor drainage and the organic 
hardpan, equipment limitations are severe. 

Where water is managed to gain maximum production 
and best access, pines and wetland hardwoods are suit- 
able. Without water management, pond pine, cypress, and 
wetland hardwoods are suitable. 
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Figure 10.—Well-stocked stand of longleaf pine on a Hockley loamy fine sand. 


Woodland yields 


Data on growth and yields of unmanaged stands are 
not a true measure of potential productivity of stands 
that are managed, but such information permits a com- 
parison of productivity between sites or between species 
on the same site. Also, by comparing potential yields of 
wood crops and potential yields of other crops on a site, 
one can decide the use of land that best meets the ob- 
jectives. 

The potential timber productivity of a soil is expressed 
as site index. Site index is the height in feet that a speci- 


fied kind of tree will grow in 50 years. Site indexes of 
productivity classes indicated by the first digit_of the 
woodland suitability designations are shown in|table 4. 
Observations made by the Soil Conservation Service (/9) 
and the South Carolina State Commission of Forestry 
(4) are the bases for site indexes |(fig. 11 and] fig. 12). 
Figure 11|can be used to convert the average site index 
for o0-year-old, well-stocked, unmanaged stands of long- 
leaf, shortleaf, loblolly, and slash pines into board feet 
of average annual growth per acre. Similar information 
for southern hardwoods can be obtained from] figure 12. 


CHARLESTON COUNTY, 


Tasie 4.—Site indexes of productivity classes indicated by 
the first digit of the woodland suitability designations 


Site index 
Forest types 
or species 
Class 1. Class 2 Class 3 Class 4 
(very high)| (high) | (moderate) (low) 
Loblolly pine--_--- 95+ 85-95 75-85 65-75 
Slash pine_._____. 95+ 85-95 75-85 65-73 
Longleaf pine- - -_- 85+ 73-85 63-75 55-65 
Shortleaf pine__--~- 85+ 75-85 63-75 55-65 
Yellow-poplar_-___- 100+ 85-100 75-85 65-75 
Cottonwood___._-- 100-+ 85-100 75-85 65-75 
Sweetgum-._----- 95+ 85-95 75-85 65-75 
Water oak_______- 95+} 85-95 75-85 65-75 
Red oak.._..-.--- 85+ 75-85 65-75 55-65 
Water tupelo__-_-_-- 75+ 85-75 55-65 45-55 
Redeedar_-_---_-_- 65+ 55-65 45-55 35-45 


YEARLY GROWTH IN BOARD FEET {in hundreds) 


50 60 70 80 90 100 110 
SITE INDEX 


Figure 11-——Average yearly growth per acre in board feet for 50- 
year-old, well-stocked stands of southern pines. (Scribner log rule, 
all stems 8 inches or larger in diameter.) (17) 


Use of Soils for Wildlife Habitat ‘ 


Soils directly influence kinds and amounts of vegeta- 
tion and amounts of water available, and in this way 
indirectly influence the kinds of wildlife that can live 
in an_area. 

In[table 5,|soils of this county are rated according to 
their suitability as sites for producing elements of wild- 
life habitat, as for example, grain and seed crops, grasses 
and legumes, and wetland food and cover plants. The 
ratings take into account mainly the characteristics of 
the soils and closely related natural factors of the environ- 
ment. They do not take into account climate, present use 
of the soils, or present distribution of wildlife and peo- 
ple. For this reason, selection of a site for development 
as a habitat for wildlife requires inspection at the site. 


‘By W. W. NEELy, biologist, Soil Conservation Service. 
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Figure 12.~Average yearly growth per acre in board feet for well- 
stocked, even-aged ahaa me stands to age 60. (Scribner 
og rule. 


The soils are also rated in| table 5 hecording to their 
suitability as a habitat for openland, woodland, and wet- 
land wildlife. These ratings are related to the ratings 
made for elements of wildlife habita or_ example, 
Charleston loamy fine sand is rated ane 6 ka un- 
suited to shallow-water developments, and consequently, 


as unsuited to wetland dlife. 
Numerical ratings in|table 5 | ange from 1 to 4. A rating 
of 1 means that the soil is well suited to the element of 


wildlife habitat, and habitats generally are easily created, 
improved, and maintained. Few or no limitations affect 
management in this category, and satisfactory results are 
expected when the soil is used for the prescribed purpose. 

A rating of 2 means that the soil is suited to the ele- 
ment of wildlife habitat, and habitats can be created, 
improved, or maintained in most places. Moderate inten- 
sity of management and fairly frequent attention may 
be required for satisfactory results, however. 

A rating of 3 means that the soil is poorly suited to 
the element of wildlife, and limitations for the desig- 
nated use are rather severe. Habitats can be created, im- 
proved, or maintained in most places, but management is 
difficult and expensive and requires intensive effort. 

A rating of 4 means that the soil is unsuited to the 
element of wildlife habitat and that unsatisfactory results 
are to be expected. It is either impossible or impractical 
to create, improve, or maintain habitats on soils in this 
category. 
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TaB.e 5.—Suitability of soils for elements of wildlife habitats and kinds 


[Soils rated 1 are well suited; 2, suited; 3, poorly suited; 4, unsuited] 


Elements of wildlife habitat 


of wildlife 


Kinds of wildlife 


Soil 


Grain 
and 
seed 

crops 


Grasses | 


and 
legumes 


Wild 


herba- | 


ecous 
upland 


' plants 


Conif- 
erous 
woody 


plants | 


Wet- 
land 
food 
and 
cover 
plants 


‘Shallow- 


water | Ponds | 


'develop- 
ments 


Open- 
land 
wildlife 


Wood- | 


land 
wildlife 


i 
H 
I 


Wet- 
land 
wildlife 


Bayboro sandy clay loam_-_-_- 
Cape Fear loam__-.----------- 
Capers silty clay loam-------- 
Charleston loamy fine sand_--. 
Chastain soils____------------ 
Chipley loamy fine sand___--_- 
Coastal beaches and Dune 
land.w2s 2 oSs toca eaieeees | 
Craven fine sandy loam_-_--. -- : 
Crevassee-Dawhoo complex, | 
rolling___.---------------- 
Dawhoo and Rutlege loamy 
fine sands____--------.---- 
Dunbar and Ardilla fine sandy 
loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes-_ 
Edisto loamy fine sand.------- 
Faceville fine sandy loam, 2 to 
6 percent slopes__---------- 
Hockley loamy fine sand, 0 to 
2 percent slopes._-.-------- 
Hockley loamy fine sand, 2 to 
6 percent slopes__------- .-- 
Kiawah loamy fine sand_-_--- --! 
Lakeland sand, 0 to 6 percent 
slopesic. 22 sss oon. 35 oe 
Leon fine sand_..---------- 


Made land !__=___----------- oe 


Meggett clay loam..-.- .-.--- : 
Meggett loam __--..------- -- 
Mine pits and dumps !_______- 
Myatt loam_..-.--------.--- i 
Norfolk and Dothan soils, 

0 to 2 percent slopes__-_. -- 
Orangeburg loamy fine sand, 

0 to 2 percent slopes-----_--- 
Orangeburg loamy fine sand, 

2 to 6 percent slopes__._- .--| 
Osier fine sand__--------. gel 
Pamlico muck_-_---..--------- 
Portsmouth fine sandy loam -- 
Quitman loamy sand____.-.. - 
Rains sandy loam..------.. -. 
Rutlege loamy fine sand_---_. 
Rutlege-Pamlico complex- -- ~~ : 
St. Johns fine sand__--_. . 
Santce clay loam .------ a 
Santee loam.._---- ..---------) 
Scranton loamy fine sand__---.- | 
Seabrook loamy fine sand_-_-_ | 
Scewee complex. -------- ae 
Stono fine sandy loam_--_--__.- 
Tidal marsh, firm. ----------- 
Tidal marsh, soft___.  -----.- 
Wadmalaw fine sandy loam___. 
Wagram loamy fine sand, 0 to 

6 percent slopes. .---_----- 
Wando loamy fine sand, 0 to 

6 percent slopes_-_-_- .------- 
Wicksburg loamy fine sand, 

0 to 6 pereent slopes____---- 
Yonges loamy fine sand______- : 
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The significance of each subheading i incder 


“Elements of wildlife habitat” and “Kinds of wildlife” 
is given in the following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are annual grain-producing or 
seed-producing plants, such as corn, sorghum, millet, and 
soybeans. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic grasses and legumes 
that are established by planting. They provide food and 
cover for wildlife. Grasses include bahiagrass, ryegrass, 
and panicgrass; leeumes include annual lespedeza, shrub 
lespedeza, and other clovers. 

Wild herbaceous upland plants are native or introduced 
perennial grasses, forbs, and weeds that provide food and 
cover for upland wildlife. Beggarweed, perennial lespe- 
deza, wild bean, pokeweed, and cheatgrass are typical 
examples. 

Hardwood woody plants are nonconiferous trees, shrubs, 
and woody vines that produce wildlife food in the form 
of fruits, nuts, buds, catkins, or browse. Such plants com- 
monly grow in their natural environment, but they may 
be planted and developed through wildlife management 
programs. Typical species in this category are oak, beech, 
cherry, dogwood, maple, viburnum, grape, honeysuckle, 
grecnbrier, and eleagnus. 

Coniferous woody plants are cone-bearing trees and 
shrubs that provide cover and frequently furnish food 
in the form of browse, seeds, or fruitlike cones. They 
commonly grow in their natural environment, but they 
may be planted and managed. Typical plants in this 
category are pines, cedars, and ornamental trees and 
shrubs. 

Wetland food and cover plants are annual and peren- 
nial herbaceous plants that grow wild on moist and wet 
sites. They furnish food and cover mostly for wetland 
wildlife. Typical examples of plants are smartweed, wild 
millet, spikerush and other rushes, sedges, burreed, tear- 
thumb, and aneilema. Submersed and floating aquatics 
are not included in this category. 

Shallow-water developments are areas of fresh and 
brackish (saline) water where Jow dikes or other water- 
control structures are built to create habitats that are 
suitable for waterfowl. Some are designed to be drained, 
planted, and then flooded; others are permanent inpound- 
ments that. grow submersed aquatics. 

Ponds are small bodies of water deep enough and of 
suitable quality to be impounded primarily for the use 
of fish production. 

Opentand wildlife are birds and mammals that normal- 
ly live in meadows, pastures, and open areas where 
grasses, herbs, and shrubby plants grow. Quail, doves, 
meadowlarks, field sparrows, cottontail rabbits, and foxes 
are typical examples of openland wildlife. 

Woodland wildlife are birds and mammals that nor- 
mally live in wooded areas of hardwood trees, coniferous 
trees, and shrubs. Woodcocks, thrushes, wild turkeys, 
vireos, squirrels, and raccoons are typical examples of 
woodland wildlife. 

Wetland wildlife are birds and mammals that normally 
live in wet areas, marshes, and swamps. Ducks, geese, 
rails, shore birds, herons, minks, and muskrats are typical 
examples of wetland wildlife. 


Engineering Behavior of Soils’ 


The properties of soils that are of special interest to 
engineers are those that affect design, construction, and 
maintenance of roads, airports, foundations for buildings, 
drainage systems, and farm ponds. Among such proper- 
ties are size of soil particles, plasticity, permeability, 
depth to water table, and reaction (pH). Data_on these 
and related properties are presented in tables| 6, |i7,| and 

Bai this section. Information in these tables can be 
relpful in — 


1. Making soil and Jand-use studies that aid in se- 
lecting and developing sites for industries, busi- 
nesses, residences, and recreational areas. 

2. Making preliminary estimates of the engineering 

properties of soils for planning agricultural drain- 

age systems, farm ponds, and irrigation systems. 

Making preliminary evaluations of soil and ground 

conditions that aid in selecting locations for high- 

ways, airports, and pipelines and in planning de- 
tailed investigations at the selected sites. 

4, Determining the suitability of soils for cross- 
country movement of vehicles and construction 
equipment. 

5, Correlating performance of engineering structures 
with soil mapping units and thus developing: in- 
formation that can be used in designing and 
maintaining such structures. 

6. Supplementing information obtained from pub- 

lished maps, reports, and photographs for the pur- 

pose of dereloping soil maps and reports that can 
be used readily by engineers. 

Developing other preliminary estimates for con- 

struction purposes pertinent to the particular area. 


Much useful knowledge about the behavior of soils is 
available in this section, but it 1s not intended as a sub- 
stitute for the detailed sampling and testing ordinarily 
done at the site chosen alfa construction. The infor- 


oo 


7 


mation in tables|6J7, land] 8 kan be used mainly in selecting 
sites suitable for more detailed field investigation. Engi- 
neers can find additional information about the soils in 
the sections “How This Survey Was Made,” “Descriptions 
of the Soils,” and “Formation and Classification of Soils.” 

Some of the terms used in this section and elsewhere in 
this soil survey may not be familiar to engineers. Others, 
though they appear familiar, have special meaning in 
soi] science. Many such terms are defmed in the Glossary. 


Engineering test data and classification 


Engineering data in[table 6}were obtained by testing 
samples of principal soils in six extensive series. “Lhe 
soils were sampled and analyzed to a depth of 6 feet or 
less, so the data are not adequate for evaluating the engi- 
neering characteristics of the soils at greater depths. The 
data are not applicable to specific Jocations other than 
those tested, and onsite inspections are therefore necessary 
where individual projects are planned. 

The engineer est data and the engineering soil class- 
ifications in| table 6 hre based on tests to determine liquid 
and plastic limits and on mechanical analyses. Mechanical 


®' By T. EH. Ayers, agricultural engineer, Soil Conservation Service, 
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analyses were made by the combined sieve and hydrom- 
eter methods. Plastic limits were obtained by determining 
the moisture content at which the soil passed from a semi- 
solid to a plastic state, and liquid limits by determining 
the moisture content at which the soil passed from a 
plastic to a liquid state. The plasticity imdex was then 
calculated by determining the numerical difference be- 
tween the plasticity and liquid limits (70). 

Most highway engineers classify soil materials accord- 
ing to the system approved by the American Association 
of State Highway Officials (7). In this system, soil mate- 


rials are classified in seven principal groups, A-1 through 
A-7. A-1 materials are the best for road subgrades, A—2 
are next best, and so on down to A-7, the poorest material 
for subgrades. 

Within each group the relative engineering value of 
the soil material is indicated by a group index number. 
Numbers range from 0 for the best materials to 20 for 
the poorest. The group index number, when present, is 
in parentheses at the right of the group symbol. 

Some engineers prefer to use the Unified system (27) 
to classify soil materials. In this system soil materials are 


TaBLeE 6.—Engineering 


Soil name and location Parent material Depth 
Charleston loamy fine sand: Inches 
On James Island, 2,500 feet northwest of intersection of James Island Creck Bridge | Coastal Plain sandy loams__-___. | 0-9 
and County Roads 53 and 28 and 1,600 feet west of County Road 53 on south side | 14-30 
of field road. (Modal profilc) 38-53 
In peean orchard on west side of State Highways 10 and 89, about 234 miles southeast | Coastal Plain sandy loams- ----- 0-9 
of intersection of State Highways 89 and 174, 7 miles southwest of Hollywood, and 21-30 
6 miles south of Adams Run. (Thicker A horizon and coarscr textured substratum 43-52 
than in modal profile) 
Edisto loamy fine sand: 
In cropland 200 feet west of State Highway 41 and 2 miles from intersection of State | Coastal Plain sands and sandy O-7 
Highway 41 and U.S. Highway 17. (Modal profile) loams. 1J]-19 
24-43 
43-58 
In cropland 114 miles southeast of Hollywood on north side of field road, 650 feet | Coastal Plain sands and sandy 0-10 
south of Seaboard Coast Line Railroad and 950 feet west of County Road 79. loams. 14-19 
(Slightly finer textured substratum than in modal profile) 36-46 
On James Island in cropland, 66 feet west of State Highway 171 and 1,600 feet north | Coastal Plain sands and sandy 0-9 
of James Island Creek. (Coarser textured substratum than in modal profile) loams. 12-26 
40-50 
Hockley loamy fine sand: 
In cropland 900 feet west of Stono River Road and 144 miles south of James Island |__---------------------------- 0-9 
Creck Bridge. (Modal profile) 13-20 
29-40 
In cropland % mile west of State Highway 165 and 114 miles south of Meggett. (Finer | Coastal Plain sandy clay 0-10 
textured than modal profile) loams and sandy clays. 14-30 
50-60 
Kiawah loamy fine sand: 
In cropland 800 fect west of State Highway 171 and 4 mile south of intersection of | Coastal Plain sands. 0-10 
State Highway 171 and Kings Highway (State Highway 94). (Modal profile) as 
In longleaf pine woods 150 fect east of dirt road and 435 feet north of U.S. Highway | Acid Coastal Plain sands. 0-6 
17 and Awendaw Post Office. (Finer textured surface layer than in modal profile) par 
33-48 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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placed in one of eight classes of coarse-grained materials, 
or in one of six classes of fine-grained materials, or are 
classified as highly organic. 

Both the Unified and the American Association of 
State Highway 


Offici AASHO) systems were used 
to classify soils i 


Soil properties significant to engineering 


The soils in this county and estimates,o£thenphysical 
and chemical properties are shown in|table 7.]In this 
table, the texture of each layer is listed according to the 


test data for soils + 
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textural classification of the United States Department 
of Agriculture (73). Also listed for each layer is the esti- 
mated percentage of soil material that passes a No. 10, 
40, and 200 sieve. 

Permeability of each layer was estimated for material 
that had not been compacted. Permeability refers to the 
rate at which water moves through the soil material and 
depends largely on the texture and structure of the soil 
(16). 

sailable water capacity is approximately the amount 
of capillary water in the soil when downward flow by 


] Tw 
Mechanical analysis ? Classification 
— ~ te Liquid limit Plasticity 
Percentage passing sieve— Percentage index (10) 
ee —_ smaller than AASHO 3 Unified 4 
| 0.005 mm. 
No. 10 No. 40 | No. 60 |; No. 200 
(2.0 mm.) (0.42 mm.) | (0.25 mm.) | (0.074 mm.) 
100 j 98 92 | 22 12 @) (5) A-2-4(0) SM 
100 98 92 25 17 (3) (5) A-2-4(0) SM 
100 94 83 | 16 | 15 (5) (8) A-2-4(0) SM 
j ' j ‘ 
100 | 100 99 | 30 10 (8) 6) ; A~2-4(0) SM 
100 100 100 |! 42 24 24 A-4(1 SM-SC 
100 100 99 22 13 (3) (5) A-2--4(0) SM 
| | 
100 : 99 98 | 29 ? (5) (5) A-2-4(0) SM 
100 100 99 | 49 | 29 23 5 A-4(3) SM-SC 
100 100 100 41 26 25 4 A-4(4) SM-SC 
100 100 99 43 25 (5) (8) A-4(2) SM 
100 99 | 98 33 5 (5) ©) A-2-4(0) | SM 
100 | 100 99 48 23 (5) (5 A~-4(3) SM 
100 100 100 } 52 | 24 (5) (5) A-4(3) MIL 
100 99 97 29 | 13 (5) (®) A-2-4(0) SM 
100 98 97 35 22 @) (8) » A-2-4(0) SM 
100 97 94 16 11 (3) (3) A-2-4(0) SM 
| 
100 go | 95 iz 8 (5) () A-2-4(0) SM 
100 100 98 41 32 25 ! A-4(1) SM-SC 
100 100 98 26 |! 23 @) (8) A—2-4(0) SM 
100 : 99 98 | 31 9 (8) (5) A-2-4(0) SM 
100 100 100 50 26 32 12 A-6(4) sc 
100 100 100 41 18 () () . A-4(1) SM 
‘ | 
100 86 75 11 8 () (3) _ A+-2-4(0) SP-SM. 
100 81 68 11 9 (3) (8) A-2-4(0) SP-SM 
100 78 49 | 5: 5 | (3) (5) | A-3(0) SP-SM. 
| l ; i | 
| 100 91 69 25 | 16 (5) () A-2-4(0) SM 
: 100 91 66 12 9 (5) (3) A-2-4(0) SP-S ML 
100 92 61 10 | 5 (*) (5) A-3(0) SP-S M 
100 89 52 | 5 4 (5) (5) | A-3(0) | SP 
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TABLE 6.—Engineering 


Soil name and location Parent material © Depth 
: i os 7 ~ Inches 
Wadmalaw fine sandy loam: ; 

In woodland 1% miles north of U.S. Highway 17 and 234 miles northeast of inter- | Alkaline Coastal Plain clays 0-5 
section of U.S. Highway 17 and road in woods on International Pulp and Paper to sandy clays. 13-25 
Co, land. (Modal profile) 52-60 

| 
| 

In woodland 4 miles south of Adams Run Village, 1 mile south of Seaboard Coast | Alkaline Coastal Plain clays 0-5 
Line Railroad, and %4 mile west of U.S. Highway 174. (Finer textured than modal to sandy clays. | 9-27 
profile) 27-48 

In eropland 114 miles southwest of Hollywood and 14 mile west of Meggett Elemen- | Alkaline Coastal Plain clays 0-6 
tary School. (Coarser textured than modal profile) to sandy clays. 22-38 

| 38-48 
Yonges loamy fine sand: | 

In cropland 1% miles southeast of Hollywood, }4 mile south of Seaboard Coast Line | Nonacid Coastal Plain sandy 0-10 

Railroad, and 44 mile west of County Road 79. (Modal profile) clay loams. ; 14-34 | 
i | 42-60 

In woodland 14 miles southeast of Cainhoy, 144 miles northwest of tidal inlet, and | Nonacid Coastal Plain sandy 0-3 

100 fect west of road in woods. (Finer textured in subsoil than modal profile) clay loams. 25-43 
50-69 


1 Tests performed by the South Carolina State Highway Department in cooperation with the U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Public Roads (BPR) according to standard procedures of the American Association of State Highway Officials (AASHO) (1). 

? Mechanical analyses according to AASHO Designation T 88. Results by this procedure frequently may differ somewhat from results 
that would have been attained by the soil survey procedure of the Soil Conservation Service. In the AASHO procedure, the fine material 
is analyzed by the hydrometer method and the various grain-size fractions are calculated on the basis of all material, including that coarser 
than 2 millimeters in diameter. In the SCS soil survey procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the pipette method and the material 
coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter is excluded from calculations of grain-size fractions. The mechanical analyses used in this table 
are not. suitable for use in naming textural classes for a soil. 


TasLe 7.—Hstimated 
[Made land (Ma) and Mine pits and dumps (Mp) are 


Depth to | Depth from Classifieation 
seasonal surface in = E sas 
Soil series and map symbols high water a typical 
table profile | Dominant USDA texture 
| 
i feet Fnches | 
Ardigs voce ho seie S22. Seca sete soe seestes eee Seka 12-3 0-12 | Fine sandy loam___.__-._________------- 
(Mapped only with soils of Dunbar series.) 12-16 | Clay loam___.-.._--_--- 2 - 


16-46 | Clay to sandy clay_______- pene she 
46-60 | Sandy loam__.__-____.. __________. ete te 
Bay boro (Bo). %. aemace ta cu eect oe ete oe Sn. etenl & 1OQ-3 j 0-16 | Sandy elay loam______________-__------- 
16-39. |: Sandy ‘clay: 2. ti ose Se ae 
39-50 | Sandy clay loam 


Cape Fear (Ci)... - Sp Seen nstanteaet Fe Ss 10-8 O=123)) Troan ion: toe est ent ioe tol eee ee 
12-18: | Clay loam. 22202 o ccc eee 

DBO Le Wye Ss es os Aan Nas SE tle See Se 

31-50 | Clay loam and sandy clay loam__-__---— --- 

Capers. (Ca) aio. 8 te ee he on, Sade - 20-1 0-5 Silty clay loam__... _.___-_-____ See 


5-50 | Silty clay__.-..-..______________.-_-_--- 


Charleston (Ch) 


1 

i 

1 

' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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1 

1 
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1 

1 

: 

‘ 

1 

r 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
ny 
ge 
> 

| 

a 
D> 


| Loamy fine sand_________________------- 
16-52 . Fine sandy loam____---.-.-.....--..----- 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Mechanical analysis ? ; Classification 
7 ~ | Liquid limit Plasticity 
Percentage passing sieve— Pereentage index (10) 
_ smaller than ; AASHTO? Unified 
0.005 mm. | | 
No. 10 No. 40 No. 60 § No. 200 | : 
(2.0 mm.) (0.42 mm.) | (0.25 mm.) | {0.074 min.) 
; i 
100 | 98 | 96 52 18 (5) (5) * A-4(8) ML 
100 99 98 77 41 32 12 . A-6(9) CL 
100 99 98 68 43 43 27 A-7-6(14) | CL 
100 99 | 98 | 66 | 11 (3) 6) A-4(6) ML 
100 | 100 | 99 90 61: 65 41 A-7-6(20) , CH 
100 100 100 93 56 56 34 A-7-6(19) CH 
| 
100 | 92 87 30 8 @) (5) | A-2-4(0) SM 
100 | 94 92 54 | 35 34 17 A-6(6) Cl 
100 95 91 52 33 | 38 20 A-6(7)} ' CL 
100 100 | 99 | 52 | 5 (3) () : A~4(3) ML 
100 100 99 66 29 | 26 § A-4(6) | CL 
100 100 | 100 64 27: 26 5 _ A-4(6) | ML-CL 

| | 
100 95 | 93 | 49 10 (5) (5) A-4({(3) | SM 
100 100 99 70 43 44 f 25 A-7-6(14) Cli 
100 100 99 61 35 38 19 A-6(9) CL 


4 


3 Based on standard Specifications for Highway Materials and Mcthods of Sampling and Testing (Pt. 


tion M 145-49 (2). 


$ Based on the Unified Soil Classification System, 


Waterways Experiment Station, Corps of Engineers, March 1953 (21). The™ Soil 


Conservation Service and Bureau of Public Roads have agreed to consider that all soils having a plasticity index within 2 points from the 
A-line are to be given a borderline classification. Examples of borderline classifications obtained by this use are SP-SM, ML-CL, and 


SM-SC. 


5 Nonplastic. 


properties of the soils 


variable, and for this reason their properties were not estimated} 


Classification—Continued Percentage passing sicve— 
_ We, Available Shrink-swell 
. : Permeability water Reaction. potential 
| Unified AASHO No. 10 : No. 40 ; No. 200 capacity =! 
i | (2.0 mm.) :(0.40 mm.)| (0.074 mm.) i 
i | Inches per inch 
: Fnehes per hour of soil pil vatue 

SMor ML j A-4 100; 70-85 40-55 63-2. 0 0. 15-0. 11 5. 1-5. 5 | Low. 

CL » A-6 100: 90-100 70-80 <0, 2 0. 13-0. 15 4, 5-5. 0 | Moderate. 

CII A-7 100; = 90-100 75-95 ! <0. 2 0. 15-0. 17 4. 5-5. 0 | High. 

SM 1 A-2, A-6 100 60-70 30-40 | <0. 2 0. 13-0. 15 4. 5-5. 0 | Moderate to high. 

SC or CL A-6 100 80-90 35-55 0. 63-2, 0 0. 13-0. 15 5. 1-5. 5 | Low. 

CL, 8C A-7 100 85-95 45-60 <0. 2 0. 15-0. 17 | 4, 5-5. 0 | High. 

SC or CL A-6 100 80-90 35-55 <0. 2 0. 15-0, 17 > 4.5-5,0 | Low. 

CL _ A-6 1 100 85-95 60-75 0. 63-2. 0 0. 13-0. 15 | 4.5-5.0 | High. 

CL | A-6 or A-7 100° = 90-100 ! 70-80 <0. 2 0. 15-0. 17 4, 5-5. 0 | High. 

CH A-7T 100 = 90-100 75-95 <0. 2 0. 15-0. 17 | 4, 5-5. 0 | Very high. 
cL A-6 or A-7 | 100 80-100 35-80 <0. 2 0. 15-0. 17 | 4.5-5. 0 | High. 
, CL | A-7 100 95-100 85-95 0. 2-0. 63 0. 15-0. 17 5, 6-6. 0 | High. 

CH AT 100 95-100 90-95 <0. 2 0. 13-0, 15 6. 1-6. 5 | High. 

SM A-2-4 100 85-100 15-35 >6. 3 0. 05-0. 07 5. 1-5. 5 | Low. 

SM, SC A-2, A-4 100 80-100 25-45 2. 0-6. 3 0, 10-0. 13 4, 5-5. 0 | Low. 

I 


1, Ed. 8): AASHO Designa- 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TaBLe 7.—Estimated 


Soil series and map symbols 


ChastaintCk) os. sess Re ae 


Chipley: (Cece sss wee cote oe a eel oe 


Coastal beaches and Dune land (Co)._-_--_..._------------- 
Cravennl(G (yn inin 2d fete See es eee etbdae 


Crevasse (CvG)i2c 22255225) Joc e ee sous ee ee 

(For propertics of Dawhoo soils, refer to the Dawhoo 
series. ) 

Dawhoo(Da)- o.oo ccc ce seek oes eee eee es 


(For properties of Rutlege soils, refer to the Rutlege 
series. ) 


(Mapped only with soils of Norfolk scries.) 


Wunbar (Dd Ayn 22 hs ee en ee eo a ee 
(For a eas of the Ardilla soils, refer to the Ardilla 
series, 


ddisto:CEd). 2-2 22 SS. Boe a eS tee hae 


Faceville (FvB)_._..-.__--_.--__----_---_--_----_-------------- 


Hockley (HoA; A6B)sio toca wee oe ee ee 
WWiawah’(Kaj2 5,35. 5. cicGoueusechesctc occ eeuteuusicrec. 


Lakeland (LaB) 
Ligon be \ie 23 ee ee ee Ce ee ee Fe sek 


Meggett: 
Jos CMG) ee Bi atta do ee eS Sele 


Clay loam (Me)___-_-_.________._-_._____-_---_uu eee 
Myatt (My) 2 2 ie eet lh Os i ee 


Norfolk (Nd Ajo s2-n2400 ecco cescuss 2 oe te aed 
(For properties of Dothan soils, refer to the Dothan 
series. ) 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Depth to | Depth from Classification 
seasonal surface in e 
high water a typical 
table profile Dominant USDA texture 
Feet Inches 

10-2 SUtOSIM = 252 42cn0 5: f2cect aac escoe nee 
7-14 | Silty clay loam...._...-.._______-------- 

14-42 | Clay loam___-_...__.-.----------------- 

2-5 0-10 | Loamy fine sand_________.----.--.------ 
10-40 | Loamy sand_____________-_---_--------- 

40-50 |“Sand_ 227 - oe kone st eens ee oe dee 

20-2 0-50) | -"Sands 2c2c05e25_. 82. eee coe occ eee oe ee 
2-5 0-9 | Fine sandy loam_______._..------------- 
O12. (| odin. 82s eee ee te ee eke 

12-447) “Olay =; nose see oh oe eo ceeee eho 

44-56 | Sandy clay loam_____------------------- 

0-2 0-60 | Fine sand_____________..--------------- 
10-2 0-30 | Loamy fine sand______._-_----_--------- 
30-60 | Fine sand._.._______._----..----------- 

2-3 0-15 | Fine sandy loam.___________------------ 
15-20 | Sandy clay loam_.._--_----------------- 

20-29 | Clay loam_._.__.......------------~----- 

29-40 | Sandy clay____________._---------------- 

40-68 | Sandy clay loam___._____._------------- 

1-3 0-9 Tine sandy loam__._______.------------- 
9-28 | ‘Sandy clay._..22.22 2-3-4 eee eee ee 

28-60 | Sandy clay loam_...--.----------------- 

2-3 0-14 | Loamy fine sand_______-_-_---_---------- 
14-27 | Fine sandy loam___.____---------------- 

27-36 | Loamy fine sand__.______-_------------- 

36-62 | Fine sandy loam (fragipan)_-..-.--------- 

62-70 | Fine sandy clay loam (fragipan)._._.------ 

70-84 | Fine sand_._________..----------------- 

5+ 0-11 | Vine sandy loam________.--------------- 
11-36 | Clay loam to clay..______..------------- 

36-50: |. Clay wooo 2e oe ote ee ee 

2-5 0-13 | Loamy fine sand_____--.---------------- 
13-60 | Fine sandy clay loam___-.-------_------- 

1-2 0-48 | Loamy fine sand______-__..-------------- 
48-72 | Fine sand__....-_------_--------------- 

5+ 0-60) | ‘Sand s2222<222-6 -2s2ek ese eteee ee whee 
1-2+ O=48)| ‘Sands sta. c4coe2ucsleste scene eso e ed 
10-2 0-4 Todm, tees ete ie tees tae tie Seo See 
4-14 | Clay loam_..._._.---------------------- 

99S Olas og cap gee eee tenets. 

0-2 0-14 | Clay loam.____._____---_--------------- 
NAAT 23! Clayoss enssesh eis Seuue lle Skee ee Sek es 

10-2 O17. |) nOttinteste ee oo a Be ee 
17=53..|; Clay Joami:-. o-oo eect eee Ss 

5+ 0-16 | Loamy fine sand____-_------------------- 
16-19 | Fine sandy loam_.__-_.-_---.-----~------ 
19-54 | Sandy clay loam._.____--------.--------- 
54-66 | Fine sandy loam_._-_..___--_..---------- 


CHARLESTON COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


properties of the soits—Continued 


Classification— Continued Percentage passing sieve— 
Available Shrink-swell 
| Permeability water Reaction potential 
Unified | AASHO : No. 10 No. 40 No. 200 capacity 
: (2.0 mm.) |(0.40 mm.)| (0.074 mm.) 
| a 
j Inches per inch 
Inches per hour of soit pH value 
ML or CL A-4 100 90-100 70-90 0. 2-0. 63 . 14-0. 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate. 
CL A-7 100 95-100 85-95 <0, 2 0. 14-0, 16 5. 1-5. 5 | High. 
CL A-6 or A-7 100 90-100 70-80 <0. 2 0. 15-0. 17 5. 1-5. 5 | High. 
SM A-~2 100 65-80 20-35 6.80 feces se ees 5. 1-5. 5 | Low. 
SM A-2 100 50-75 15-380 >6.3 0. 06-0. 1 5. 1-35. 5 | Low. 
SPorSM j; A-3 100 50-70 5-15 >6.3 0. 03-0. 08 5. 6-6. 0 | Low. 
SP or SM A-3 100 50-70 5-15 >6.3 0. 03-0. 08 5. 6-6. 0 | Low. 
| SM or ML A-4 100 | = 70-85 40-55 0. 63-2. 0 0. 13-0. 15 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate 
, CL A-6 100 85-93 60-75 0. 63-2. 0 0. 138-0, 15 5. 1-5. 5 | High. 
Cit A-7 100 90-100 75-95 <0. 2 0. 145-0, 17 4, 5-5. 0 | High. 
SC or CL A-6 100 80-90 35-55 <0. 2 0. 15-0. 17 4. 5-5. 0 | Moderate. 
SM A-2 100 65-80 20~-35 6. 3-20. 0 0. 05-0. 1 5. 1-5. 5 | Low. 
SM A-2 100 50-75 15-30 6, 3-20. 0 0. 05-0. 1 6. 1-6. 5 | Low. 
SM A-2 100 65-80 | 20-35 6. 3-20. 0 0. 05-0. 1 6. 1-6. 5 | Low. 
SM or ML A-4 100 70-85 40-55 2. 0-6. 3 0. 13-0. 15 5. 1-5. 4 | Low. 
| SC or CL A-6 100 80-90 35-55 0. 63-2. 0 0. 13-0. 15 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate. 
© CL A-6 or A~7 100 90-100 70-80 0. 63-2. 0 0. 13-0. 15 5. 1-5. 5 | High. 
» $C or CL A-7 100 85-95 45-60 0. 63-2. 0 0. 13-0. 15 4. 5-5. 0 | Moderate. 
i SC or CL A-6 100 80-90 35-55 0. 2-0. 63 0. 13-0. 15 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate. 
SM or CL A-4 100 70-85 40-53 j 0. 63-2. 0 0. 13-0. 15 5. 1-5. 5 | Low. 
SC or CL A-7 100 85-95 45-60 0. 63-2. 0 0. 13-0. 15 4. 5-3. 0 | Moderately high. 
SCorCL |: A-6 100 80-90 35-55 0. 2-0. 63 0. 13-0. 15 4, 5-3. 0 | Moderate. 
SM ; A-2, A-4 100 90-100 25-40 6. 3-20. 0 0. 05-0. 08 5. 1-5. 5 | Low. 
SM-SC A-2, A-4 100 90-100 30-50 2. 0-6. 3 0. 18-0. 15 5. 1-5. 4 | Low. 
SM-8C | A-2, A-4 100 90-100 30-50 6. 3-20. 0 0. 05-0. 08 4. 5-5.0 | Low. 
ML A-4 100 85-100 50-65 2. 0-6. 3 0. 13-0. 15 4, 5-5. 0 | Low. 
CL | A-6 100 80-100 50-75 0. 2-0. 63 0. 10-0. 15 4. 5-5. 0 | Moderate. 
SM | A-2-4 100 80-100 5-20 6. 3-20. 0 0. 03-0. 08 4. 5-5. 0 | Low. 
SM or ML A-4 100 70-85 40-55 2. 0-6. 3 0. 13-0. 15 5. 1-3. 5 | Low. 
CL | A-6 or A-7 100 90-100 70-80 0. 63-2, 0 0, 138-0, 15 4, 5-5. 0 | Moderate. 
CI A-7 100 90-100 75-95 0. 63-2. 0 0. 15-0. 17 5. 1-5, 5 | Moderate. 
| $M A-2-4 100 90-100 25-35 2. 0-6. 3 0. 08-0. 12 5. 1-5. 4 | Low. 
SM-SC A-2, A-4 100 90-100 20-45 0. 63-2. 0 0. 10-0. 14 4. 5-5. 0 | Moderate. 
SP-SM A-2 100 85-100 5-25 6. 3-20. 0 0. 08-0. 12 5. 1-5. 5 | Low. 
SP A-3 100 80-100 5-20 6. 3-20. 0 0. 05-0. 08 5. 6-6. 0 | Low. 
| Sp, SM A-2 or A-3 100 50-70 5-15 6, 3-20. 0 0. 03-0. 08 4. 5-5. 5 | Low. 
SP, 5M A-2 or A-3 100 50-70 5-15 6. 3~20. 0 0. 03-0. 08 4, 2-6.2 | Low. 
CL A-6 100 85-95 60-75 0. 2-0. 63 0. 15-0. 17 4. 5-5.0 | Moderate 
CL A-6 or A-7 100 90-100 70-80 0. 06-0, 2 0. 15-0. 17 4. 5-5. 0 | High. 
CH AT 100 90-100 75-95 0. 06-0, 2 0. 15-0. 17 6. 6-7. 3 | Iligh. 
Ch A-6 or A~7 100 90-100 70-80 0. 2-0. 63 0. 15-0. 17 4, 5-5. 0 | High. 
CH A-7 100 90-100 75-95 0. 06-0. 2 0. 15-0. 17 6. 6-7. 3 | High. 
, CL A-6 100 85-95 60-75 0. 63-2. 0 0. 15-0. 17 4, 5-5. 0 | Moderate. 
1 CL A-6 or A-7 100 90-100 70-80 0. 06-0. 2 0. 15-0. 17 4, 5-5. 0 | Modcrate. 
SM or ML A-4. 100 90-95 40-60 2. 0-6. 3 0. 10-0. 14 5. 6-6. 0 | Low. 
; SM or CL A-4 100 70-85 40-55 2. 0-6, 3 0. 18-0, 15 5. 1-5. 5 | Low. 
SC or CL A-6 100 80-90 35-55 0. 63-2. 0 0, 13-0. 15 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate. 
SM or CL A-4 100 70-85 40-55 2 0-6. 3 0. 18-0. 15 4. 5-5. 0 | Low. 


56 SOIL SURVEY 
TasLe 7.—Estimated 
Depth to | Depth from Classification 
seasonal surface in 
Soil serics and map symbols | high water a typicak 
table profile Dominant USDA texture 
Feet Inehes 
Orangeburg (OrA, OrB).---.----------------------------- -3 ~ Loamy fine sand___-_.-.------------- soak 
11-18 | Fine sandy loam.__---------------------- 
18-48 | Sandy clay loam___----------.---------- = 
48-63 | Loamy sand___------------------------- 
Osier(O$)-di0cn6 oo sae Slo ee assis e th etatesetes 14-2 0=46"|"Sandewco2: sos. 5.2 4. 52s ae tee ee ele k 
Pamlico. (Pa) ---+---2065---45se eee oes Sst scee sens 1Q-] 0-414. Muck Soe secs Secchi ese we esee eso a 
41-52 | Fine sand______..- PAE hte a NS 
Portsmouth: (Po) .c22o<22--.2ciSeces cee acs oepescece ! 11-2 0-18 | Fine sandy loam_______.---------------- 
i 18-52 | Fine sandy clay loam_-_-___...------------- 
Quitman (OU A ee OSS ade Sate olla l sees 11-3 0-13 | Loamy sand____-_-_--_--_--.----------- 
13-21 | Fine sandy loam to sandy elay loam_------ 
21-56 | Sandy clay loam___-___.-------- i neaeeeee 
Rains (Rajo0222 225.2 pecaesevsl eu ssoce ee ee ees i 14-2 0-50 | Sandy loam...------------------------- & 
Ruftlege-( Res Rp)sst.2- ose c ee eee a sehe esses ct ese eee tee 11-2 0-54 | Loamy fine sand_______..------.-------- | 
(For propertics of Pamlico soils in Rp, refer to Pamlico 
series.) 
Str Johns:(Saysceccceco cach ere asee be ceacetee eee | 14-2 0-53 | Fine sand_______..-._.______------------- 
Santee: ; 
Clay loamy (S¢)2s2stsse. 2 oe Chk eo Soseceesce ses 10-2 0-36 | Clay loam to clay_____------------------ 
36-71. | “Clayscie22 sete a eo ee ee aes 
Loam, (S¢)222 220522 2sascanechceseStlles pees asso se | 19-2 O=6:. | 0dtliccecorclecieegeschl Seeee sche sf 
6-36: | Clay:loam_.- ---2--.2225222eeueerose Sas 
86-71" | (Clay. 23. scsc-2ecscet eee ne ese acess Gee 
Scranton .Sf)is 2s ah Se it ee cee eee e eed 1-2 0-24 | Loamy fine sand....--------------------- 
24-52 | Fine sand_________--------------------- 
Séabrook (Sk yocc.c oot wc ecole ce le fee esh ieee eedes sete t 2-3 0-54 | Loamy fine sand____...----------------- 
Seewee (Sms 20. ocl sh eee eee eesetce ns teeeecse es 11-2 0-21 | Loamy fine sand__-.----..-------------- 
21-65 | Fine sand______.----------------------- 
Stone (St)iecstewcszteeSe aun ote ses et sed eet Suseeeueeeeos 11-3 0-23 | Fine sandy loam____-------------------- 
23-37 | Fine sandy clay loam__.-.------.-------- 
37-54 | Loamy fine sand..._-------------------- 
Tidal marsh: 
Firm (1 f)c2e. see eee se oa oe tees soe se sees 20-1 0240") Mugk:s eee eo ee eee one 
SOftGispvs ee ov cbad= sce seis oe toe Sete eee 20-1 0-40:| ‘Siltyrelay:+..5-5--t22cueebeoleee seo eee x 
Wadmalaw (Wa)_.-___.--------------------------------- 10-2 0-13 | Fine sandy loam____---------------------- 
13-83 | Sandy clay loam-_-_-_--.------------------ 
Wagram (WeB)_--_------------------------------------- 5+ 0-32 | Loamy fine sand____.-.----------------- 
32-60 | Sandy clay loam.___--_-.--------------- 
Wando (WriB)-22 65-222 2o2cce ceo eens ese es steeceadeese 5+ 0-51 | Loamy fine sand__.__----_-------------- 
51-60 | Fine sand_________-_-------------------- 
Wicksburg (WoB)._--.----------------------------+------ 2-3 0-24 | Loamy fine sand___--.-_---------------- 
24-52 | Sandy clay loam and sandy clay__-_------- 
VYonees:(Yovctesscescas2 fac. Seceteeselet stat EY ere ere 1-2 0-14 | Loamy fine sand_------..--------------- 
14-34 | Fine sandy clay loam_____._------------- 
34-42 | Fine sandy clay__....------------------- 
42-60 | Fine sandy clay loam__..-.-------------- 
60-84 | Fine sandy loam__..----.-.------------- 


1 Subject to flooding. 


properties of the soils 


Continued 


CHARLESTON COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


| Classitication—Continued 


Percentage passing sieve— } 


Cnified 


$M or ML 
' SM or CL 
SC or CL 
SM or SC 
: SP or SM 


OL 
SM 


SM or ML 
sc 


SM 
SM or CL 
SC or CL 


SMI 


SAL or ML 


SM 
CL 
CiL 
ML or CL 
CL 
CH 


SM or ML 
$M 


SM or ML 


SM or ML 
SM 


SC or ML 

SC or CL 

| SM or ML 
OL 

MH 


ML or SAI 
OL 


SM or ML 
8c 


SM 
SAL 


SM 
SC or CL 


SM, ML 
CL 


SM or CL 


2 Subject to daily flooding by salt water. 


No. 10 


100 . 


100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Available 


Shrink-swelk 


' Permeability | water Reaction potential 
No. 40 No, 200 capacity 
(2.0 mm.) }(0.40 mm.): (0.074 mm.) - 
Inches per inch 
| gnehes per hour of soil pit value 
90-95 40-60 |} 2. 0-6, 3 0. 10-0. 5. 1-5. 5 | Low. 
70-83 40-55 2. 0-6..3 0. 138-0, 12 4. 4-5. 0 | Low. 
80-90 35-35 0. 68-2. 0 0, 13-0. 1é 4. 5-5. 0 | Moderate. 
50-75 15-30 2. 0-6.3 0. 10-0. 4, .0 | Low to moderate. 
| 
50-70 5-13 6, 3-20. 0 0. 03-0. 4. 5-4. 0 | Low. 
80-90 50-60 0. 63-2. 0 0. 08-0. .5 | Low. 
65-80 20-353 0. 68-2. 0 0. 05-0. 5. 0) Low. 
70-85 40-55 | 2, 0-6. 3 0. 13-0. 5: Low. 
80-90 35-50 | 0, 63-2. 0 0. 12-0. 5. . 0. Moderate. 
50-75 15-30 . 2. 0-6. 3 0. 10-0. 1 4. 5-5.0 . Low. 
70-85 | 25-55 | 0. 68-2. 0 0. 13-0. 4. 5-5. 0 | Moderate. 
80-90 | 35-55 | 0. 63-2. 0 0. 138-0. | 5. 1-5. 5 | Moderate. 
60-70 30-40 0. 63-2. 0 0. 10-0. 4, 5-5. Low. 
L 
i 
90-95 40-60 0, 63-2. 0 0. 05-0. 5 5 Low. 
65-80 20-35 6. 3-20. 0 0. 03-0 | 4. Low. 
90-100 70-80 0. 2-0, 63 0. 14-0. dD. High. 
90-100 75-95 | 0. 06-0. 2 0, 12-0. 6. High. 
85-95 60-75 0. 63-2. 0 0. 15-0. 5. ' Moderate. 
90-100 70-80 0. 06-0. 2 0. 15-0. 6. j Wigh. 
90-100 75-95 0. 06-0, 2 0. 15-0. he Vigh. 
70-85 20-55 6. 3-20. 0 0. 08-0. 5. Low. 
65-80 20-35 6. 3-20. 0 0. 05-0. 4. Low. 
90-95 40-60 6. 3-20. 0 0. 05-0. 5. Low. 
90-95 40-60 2. 0-6. 3 0. 05-0. 5. Low. 
65-80 20~35 6. 3-20. 0 0. 03-0. 5. Low. 
70-85 40-55 2. 0-6. 3 0. 12-0. 5. Low. 
80-90 35-55 0. 63-2. 0 0. 15-0. 5. Low to moderate. 
90-95 40-60 0. 63-2. 0 0. 12-0 5. Low. 
90-95 50-60 0, 63-2. 0 0. 12-0. <4. Low. 
95-100 90-95 0. 2-6. 3 0. 12-0 <4, .0 | Wigh. 
85-100 25-70 | 0. 63-2. 0 0. 15-0. 4, 0 | Moderate to low. 
90-100 60-95 0. 06-0, 2 0. 15-0 7. 4; Moderate. 
90-95 25-60 6. 3-20. 0 0. 05-0. 5. 5 | Low. 
80-90 35-50 | 0. 63-2. 0 0. 15-0 5. 5 | Low. 
90-95 35-50 > 20. 0 0. 05-0. 6. 5 | Low. 
65~-80 20-35 > 20. 0 0. 03-0. 6. 5 | Low. 
90-95 35-50 2. 0-6, 3 0. 03-0, 6. 5 | Low. 
80-90 35-55 0. 2-0. 63 | 0. 15-0. 4. 0 | Low to moderate. 
90-100 35-70 2. 0-6. 3 0. 10-0. 5. 0 | Low. 
90-100 . 60-75 © 0. 2-0. 63 0. 12-0. 4, 0 | Low to moderate. 
90-100 | 55-75 0. 68-2. 0 0. 14-0. 5. 5 | Modcrate. 
90-100 55-75 0. 2-0. 63 0. 14-0. 6. 3° Moderate. 
70-100 40-50 0. 63-2. 0 0. 14-0. ts 4 . Moderate. 


58 SOIL 
gravity has practically stopped. Ly} table 7 jt is the amount 
of water held in the range between Tiett capacity and the 
wilting point and is expressed in inches of water per 
inch of soil. 

Reaction is shown in numerical form expressing pH 
value. A soil having «a pH of less than 7.0 is acid, and 
one having a pil of more than 7.0 is alkaline. Extreme 
acidity or alkalinity can have an important effect on the 
engineering structures or on the treatment needed to 
stabilize soils. 

Shrink-swell potential indicates how much a_ soil 
changes in volume when its moisture content changes, In 
general, soils having a high clay content (CH and A-7) 
have a high shrink-swell potential. 

Depth to bedrock is not shown it} table 7,|Bedrock is 
at such depth under most soils of thiscounty that it has 
little effect on most uses of the soils, 


Sanitary, highway, and conservation engineering 


This subsection summarizes general information about 
suitability of soils for sanitary, highway, and conservation 
engineering that is pertinent but cannot conveniently be 
presented in tables. 

Sanitary engineering.—Suitability of a soil for septic 
tanks and sewage-disposal fields depends mainly on its 
permeability, its depth to water table, and the hazard of 
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flooding. Slope and depth to bedrock also are important, 
but these are not problems in Charleston County. Soils 
that have a high water table or are likely to be flooded 
have severe limitations as sites for sewage-disposal fields 
(table $)./Examples of such soils in this county are Ports- 
mouth fine sandy loam, Quitman loamy sand, Rains sandy 
loam, and St. Johns fine sand] (fig. 13). 

Among soils having slow permeability are those of the 
Bayboro, Chastain, and Meggett series, and soils with 
very slow permeability are those of the Cape Fear series, 
Soils having slow or very slow permeability are severely 
limited as sites for sewage-disposal fields. 

Soils that have low filtering action, as for example 
Lakeland sand and Wando loamy fine sand, are severely 
limited as sites for sewage-disposal fields because of the 
possibility of pollution of nearby water sources. 

The soils mentioned in the foregoing paragraphs are 
those having more serious limitations as sites for sewage- 
disposal systems. On many other soils of the county 
limitations are less critical, but onsite investigation is 
still necessary to determine whether it is feasible to use 
them for disposal fields, For example, a soil may be rated 
as having a slight limitation as a site for a disposal field, 
but the site chosen for construction may be of such limited 
extent that it will not provide a disposal field of suflicient 
size to serve the structure that is to be built. 


i 


Figure 13.—Surface water on St. Johns fine sand after 3 inches of rain, (Septic tanks will not function in this soil unless hardpan is 
broken up and water table lowered.) 
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Highway engineering —Because Santee and Meggett 
soils have poor internal drainage, slow permeability, and 
a plastic subsoil, they are not desirable for use as surface 
material on unpaved roads or as material for subgrade. 
Capers silty clay loam, Tidal marsh, firm, and Tidal 
marsh, soft, are not suitable for road fill and provide a 
poor foundation because they have a continuous high 
water table and are very unstable. 

Cuts and fills should be sloped at as mild a gradient as 
is needed to allow proper stabilization and maintenance. 
All cuts and fills should be seeded to suitable plants as 
soon. after construction as possible. 

Conservation engineering—In Charleston County, con- 
servation engineering consists of the construction of 
drainage systems, irrigation systems, and farm ponds, and 
the development of water-control facilities in wet lands 
for the purpose of improving habitat for wildlife. 

Most of the soils in this county require good drainage 
before they can be farmed properly. The method of drain- 
age and the intensity of its application depend on. the 
characteristics of the soil and the use made of it. Open 
ditches and tile are used to control high water tables, 
dispose of excess water, remove surface runoff, and pre- 
vent seepage of water into wet areas. Dikes and water- 
control structures are used to prevent flooding and to 
provide better drainage for many of the lower soils ad- 
jacent to salt marshes. 

Ligation in this county is limited mostly to nurseries 
and to farms growing truck crops. Most of the soils are 
best suited to sprinkler irrigation, but other systems have 
been installed successfully on some soils of the county. 

Many farm ponds and excavated pits have been con- 
structed in Charleston County. They are a major source 
of water for both irrigation and livestock. Natural sites 
for the impounded type of pond are limited, but the high 
water table and topography permit construction of such 
ponds at some sites normally not desirable, provided some 
excavation is done. Nearly all the ponds are stocked with 
fish. 


Use of Soils in Community Development ‘ 


Table 9 rates the limitation of soils when they are used 
as-fe 


ations for dwellings and as campsites, intensive 
play areas, fairways for golf courses, picnic areas, sites 
for light industries, and trafficways. Ratings are slight, 
moderate, severe, and very severe. The properties of the 
soil that mainly determine its rating are listed for all rat- 
ings except slight. The ratings and the significance of 
each are as follows: 


slight-—Only a few limitations, if any, and these can 
be easily overcome. 
moderate—L imitations are present and must be rec- 
ognized, but it is practical to overcome them. 
severe—Limitations are dificult to overcome and 
therefore the suitability for the specified use is 
questionable. 
very severe—Limitations are so restrictive that it 
may not be practical to overcome them. 
In the following paragraphs the factors and cireum- 
stances considered when deriving ratings are listed under 
headings extracted from table 9. 


‘ By T. BE. Ayers, agricultural engineer, Soil Conservation Service. 
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Foundations for dwellings—In this column of table 
9, the soils are rated for use as foundations of one- to 
three-story dwellings. It is assumed that such dwellings 
are served by public or community sewage systems. "The 
following properties and conditions of the soil were con- 
sidered in determining the ratings: maximum load that 
soil can safely support (presumptive bearing value), 
shrink-swell potential, height of water table, and hazard 
of flooding. 

fecreational sites-—In the columns under this heading 
of table 9, soils are rated for use as campsites, intensive 
play areas, fairways for golf courses, and picnic areas. 
The following properties of the soils were considered in 
determining the ratings: slope, erodibility, productivity, 
and trafficability. Traflicability, in turn, was determined 
mainly by the water table and the hazard of flooding. 

Sites for light industries—In this column of table 9, 
soils are rated for use as sites for one- to three-story 
industrial buildings, It is assumed that such buildings are 
served by public or community sewage systems. The fol- 
lowing properties and conditions of the soil were con- 
sidered in determining the ratings: maximum load that 
the soil can safely support (presumptive bearing value), 
shrink-swell potential, height of water table, corrosion 
potential, and hazard of flooding. 

Trafficways—In this column of table 9, soils are rated 
for their suitability as sites for low-cost roads and streets 
in residential areas. Such trafficways must require little 
preparation of the subgrade and only small cuts and fills. 
The following properties and conditions of the soil were 
considered in determining the ratings: slope, height of 
water table, hazard of flooding, and traffic supporting 
capacity. 


Formation and Classification 
of Soils‘ 


The first part of this section tells how the factors of 
soil formation affected the development of the soils in 
Charleston County. The second explains the current sys- 
tem of soil classification and placement of each soil series 
in the county according to the current system of classtfi- 
cation and the system that was adopted in 1938. 


Factors of Soil Formation 


Soil is the product of soil-forming processes that act 
upon accumulated or deposited geologic materials. ‘The 
five important factors in soil formation are parent mate- 
rial, climate, living organisms (plants and animals), re- 
lief, and time. 

Climate and living organisms are the active forces of 
soil formation. Their eifect on the parent material is 
modified both by the lay of the land (relief) and by the 
length of time the parent material has been in place. The 
relative importance of each factor differs from place to 
place. In some areas one factor dominates in formation 
and fixes most of the properties of the soil. In most areas, 
however, the interaction of all five factors determines 
what kind of soil is formed. 


7 By R. D. WELLs, State soil correlator. 
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TABLE 8.—Fngineering 


[Because they are variable in characteristics, interpretations were 


Soil series and map symbols 


Suitability as source of— 


Limitations for septic tank 
filter fields 


Soil features adversely 
affecting— 


Topsoil Road fill Sewage lagoons 
eae 
Ardila ton op 2cneseeeeee eee ees Fait. .cescs-sse Poorvssessacs . Severe: frequent flooding, ; Frequent flooding. _..-_. -- 
(Mapped only with soils of high water table, slow 
Dunbar series.) permeability. 
Bayboro.(Be)cs2ceco5cnecsle224 Haite 22850552. Poorcees 22.2 ; Severe: very frequent flood- Very frequent flooding, 
ing, very high water table, high shrink-swell 
slow permeability, perco- potential. 
lation rate of more than 
75 minutes per inch. 
Cape Fear (Cf)__--------.------- Vairocfssce2n8 Poor. 3252.52 Severe: very frequent flood- Very frequent flooding, 
ing, very high water table, high shrink-swell 
slow permeability, pereo- potential. 
lation rate of more than 
75 minutes per inch, 
Capers (Cay- 2 2220280 Seen Unsuitable____-- Unsuitable____- -| Severe: very frequent flood- Very frequent flooding, 
ing, continuous high saline high shrink-swell 
) water table. potential. 
Charleston (Ch)__..------------ Waire 2 222 ee Good_-_----_-. Moderate: moderately high Moderate permeability—- ~~ — 
water table, 
Chastain (Ck).-2.2------------- Poor_-.-------- POOr 22225 seve " Severe: very frequent flood- Very frequent flooding. - ~~~ 
ing, very high water table, 
percolation rate slower than 
75 minutes per inch. 
Chipley (Cm).-.--------------- POOPsssscosll Se Good... _--.--- Moderate: moderately high Rapid permeability. _--- -- - 
water table, percolation rate 
of 45 to 75 minutes per inch. 
Coastal beaches and Dune land POOP sae 5422 Good. =o 222.252 Severe: low filtering action, Rapid permeability, very 
(Co). very frequent flooding, high frequent flooding. 
water table. 
Craven (Cr)__.--------.-------- Waits ..<2 tlie POOPi ose sees. Severe: percolation rate None___._________------- 
slower than 75 minutes per 
inch. 
Crevasse (CvC)_.--------------- PoOOrs= 2-2-5555 - Good 22-5222 Severe: low filtering action. ___| Rapid permeability._------- 
(For interpretations of 
Dawhoo soils, refer to 
Dawhoo series. ) 
Dawhoo (Da)_--_-----_--------- Poor. s2-42% 22. Pair.o- 225-5 Severe: very frequent flood- Rapid permeability_..----- 
(For interpretations of ing, high water table. 
Rutlege soil, refer to 
Rutlege series.) 
Dothan. 2.25 Vat etn Fair_.--.------ Faire see3 Moderate: percolation rate of | Moderate permeability-- --- 
(Mapped only with soils of i 45 to 75 minutes per inch. 
Norfolk series. ) 
Dunbar (DdA)__--------------- Fairtiwecscee~ 120 | eee Severe: percolation rate of Moderately slow 


(For interpretations of 
Ardilla soil, refer to 
Ardilla series.) 


more than 75 minutes per 
inch, frequent flooding, high 


water table. 


permeability. 


interpretations of soils 
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not made for Made land (Ma) and Mine pits and dumps (Mp)] 
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Soil features adversely affecting—Continued 


Highway location 


Farm ponds 


Reservoir areas 


Embankment 


Agricultural drainage 


Sprinkler irrigation 


| Poor traffic-supporting 
capacity; high water table, 
frequent flooding. 


Very poor traffic-supporting 
capacity; very high water 
table, very frequent 
flooding. 


Very poor traffic-supporting 
capacity; very high water 
table, very frequent 
flooding. 


| Very poor traffic-supporting 
; capacity; very frequent 
flooding, continuous high 
salinc water table. 


Moderate shrink-swell 
potential. 


Poor traffiie-supporting 
capacity; very frequent 
flooding, very high water 
table. 


Moderately high water table-- 


. Very frequent flooding, high 
: water table, severe erod- 
ibility. 


Poor traffie-supporting capa- 
city; high shrink-swell 
potential. 


Very frequent flooding, high 
water table. 


Poor traffic-supporting capa- 
city, frequent flooding, 
high water table. 


Severe inherent erodibility— —_- 


Fair traffie-supporting capacity - 


! Poor stability_------------ 


Rapid permeability from 
depth of 0 to 16 inches. 


Slow permeability_.__._.-- 


Rapid permeability-------- 


| Moderate permeability... --- 


Modcrately slow perme- 
ability. 


Low to high shrink- 
swell potential. 


High shrink-swell 


potential. 


| High shrink-swell 
potential. 


| High shrink-swell 
' potential, 


Rapid permeability 
from depth of 0 to 16 
inches. 


High shrink-swell 
potential. 


Rapid permeability, 
severe crodibility. 


High shrink-swell po- 
tential. 
| 


| Rapid permeability, 
severe erodibility. 


Moderately slow perme- 
ability, moderately 
high shrink-swell 
potential. 


: Rapid permeability .____ 


Rapid permeability-___- 


Moderate permeability—__. 


, Continuous high saline 


Not needed__.- 22. 


High water table, 
slow permeability, — | 
frequent flooding. t 

Slow permeability, very; 
high water table, 
very frequent 
flooding. 


High water table, 
very slow perme- 
ability, very 
frequent flooding. 


water table, very 
frequent flooding, \ 
slow permeability. 


Moderately high water 
table. 


Flooding, high water 
table. 


Moderately high water | 
table. i 
Slow permeability..-___ 


Not needed | 


Very frequent flooding, 
high water table. 


High water table_____- 


Frequent flooding, 
high water table. 


Slow infiltration. 


Slow infiltration. 


Slow infiltration. 


Slow infiltration. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Low water-holding 
capacity. 


Moderate in- 
filtration. 


Low water-holding 
capacity. 


Low water-holding 
capacity. 


None. 


Moderate in- 
filtration. 
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TasLe 8.—Engineering 


Suitability as source of-— Soil features adversely 
affecting— 
Limitations for septic tank 
Soil serics and map symbols filter fields 
Topsoil | Road fill | Sewage lagoons 
| 
Edisto (Ed)._..----_--.-------- Good____-__.--- Good_______.-_. Severe: flooding, high water | Moderately rapid perme- 
' table. | ability. 
i ' 
Faceville (FvB)__..------------- Fair___..------ { Poor..--------- Severe: percolation rate of None: <225 2.22222: s2e5u50 
more than 75 minutes per 
inch. 
Hockley (HoA, HoB).----------- Pair: 22 esnesc-2 Goode. a -2225 5 Slight: percolation rate of less | Modcrate permcability_--——-_ 
\ than 45 minutes per inch. 
i 
Kiawah (Ka)..-.-_---.--------- - Poor______----- Good____...--- Moderate: high water table_.__-| Rapid permeability___----- 
Lakeland (LaB)__.-------------- Poor 25.22 es Good__------_- -| Severe: low filtering action_._.-| Rapid permeability—-_----—- 
Leon (Le)___-.---------------- Poor s-c2 e524: Good____-...-- Severe: high water table______- Rapid permeability__---~-- 
Meggett (Me, Mg)_-.----------- Fair____ 2-2 -_- Poor_..---.---- Severe: very frequent flooding, | Very frequent flooding, 
: high water table, percolation high shrink-swell 
rate of more than 75 minutes potential. 
per inch. 
Myatt (My)..---_------------- a Fair____..--___ Poor__..----_-_ ' Severe: very frequent flooding, Very frequent flooding - - ~-_— 


high water table, percolation 
rate of more than 75 minutcs 


per inch. 
Norfolk (NdA)_---------------- Raine eee ee Good__-.------ MONGHE 4-2evese seus ole ee nse 4 Moderate permeability -—-—-_ - 
(For interpretations of 
Dothan soil, refer to the 
Dothan series.) 
Orangeburg (OrA, OrB)_-------- Wairss. 2302085 Poor..-..------ Moderate: percolation rate of Moderate permeability-- - ~~ 


45 to 75 minutes per inch. 


Osier(Os)2.5.actaeeesecsesce2= Poor 222552 e ees Good___------- Severe: very frequent flooding, | Very frequent flooding, 
: high water table. rapid permeability. 
i 1 
Pamlico (Pa)____-.-------------- )RQOPL.joceee sks Pooriscce shes es Severe: very frequent flood- Very frequent flooding, 
ing, continuous high water ! rapid permeability. 
table. 
| 
Portsmouth (Po)_.-.------------ Good_.-------.- PAP. oclesssse Severe: very frequent flooding, , Very frequent flooding, 


high water table. moderate permeability. 


Quitman (Qu)__ .----. .-------| Fair.---------- Good Heeb see Severe: frequent flooding, Frequent flooding, 
| high water table. moderate permeability. 


Rains (Ra)...222-J2-s24-seseee5 Rains cae cescl Haire c2c2les25 Severe: very frequent flooding, Very frequent flooding- - - - 
i | high water tabie. | 
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Soil features adversely affecting—Continucd 


Highway location 


Farm ponds 


Reservoir areas 


Embankment 


Agricultural drainage 


Sprinkler irrigation 


Flooding, high water table--_- 


Poor traffic-supporting capa- 
city; moderate shrink- 


Fair traffic-supporting 
capacity. 


Severe erodibility_.-...--_-_-- 


Severe erodibility__________ an 
High water table_._-_-_--__-- 


Poor traffic-supporting 
capacity; very frequent 
flooding, high water table, 
high shrink-swell potential. 


Poor traffic-supporting 
capacity; very frequent 
flooding, high water table, | 
moderate shrink-swell 
potential. 


Poor traffic-supporting 
capacity; moderate to high 
shrink-swell potential. 


Very frequent flooding, high 
water table. 


Poor traflic-supporting 
capacity; very frequent 
flooding, continuous high 
water table. 


Fair traffic-supporting 


capacity; very frequent 
flooding, high water 
table. 


Frequent flooding, high water 
table. 


Fair traffice-supporting 
‘“apacity; very frequent 
flooding, high water 


swell potential. i 


table. 


370-925-—71 5 


Moderately rapid perme- 
ability. 


Moderate permeability____- 
Rapid permeability________ 
Rapid permeability___._--- 
Rapid permeability________ 


Nonée is 22st eucd eee ne 


Moderate permeability. ____ 


Moderate permeability. ._—_ 


Rapid permeability_______- 


Rapid permeability________ 


Moderate permeability. —-__ 


Moderate permeability. ____ 


Moderate permeability_____ 


| 
| 


{ 


Poor stability, moderate 


Moderately rapid perme- 
ability. 


shrink-swell potential. 
Moderate permeability. __ 


Rapid permeability, 
severe erodibility. 


Rapid permeability, 
severe erodibility. 


Rapid permeability_____- 


High shrink-swell 
potential. 


Moderate shrink-swell 
potential. 


Moderate permeability—-_ 


Moderate permeability, 
moderate shrink- 
swell potential. 


Rapid permeahility_.---- 


Modcrate permeability_ __ 


Modcrate permeability__- 


Moderate permeability... 


Not needed 


Not needed 


High water table 


Flooding, high water 


table. 


Moderately high 


water table. 


High water table____._ 


Very frequent flooding, 


high water table, 
slow permeability. 


Very frequent flooding, 


high water table, 
slow permeability. 


Moderate permeability _! 


Very frequent flooding, 


high water table. 


Very frequent flood- 


ing, continuous 
high water table. 


Very frequent flood- 


ing, high water 
table. 


Frequent flooding, 


high water table. 


Very frequent flood- 


ing, high water 
table. 


None. 


Moderate in- 
filtration. 


None. 
Low water-holding 
capacity. 


Low water-holding] 
capacity. 


Low water-holding 
capacity. 


Slow infiltration. 


Slow infiltration. 


None. 
Moderate infiltra- 
tion. 


Low water-holding 
capacity. 


| Not suited. 


' None. 


None. 


None. 
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TABLE 8.—EHngineering 


Suitability as source of— Soil features adversely 
affecting— 
! 
i Limitations for septic tank 
Soil series and map symbols | filter fields 
Topsoil ‘ Road fill i Sewage lagoons 
i 2 
Rutlege (Rg, Rp)--------------- Poor. s-422425< Haitysesoss ees Severe: very frequent flooding, Very frequent flooding, 
(For interpretations of Pam- j high water table. rapid permeability. 


lico soil, refer to the 
Pamlico series.) 


St. Johns (Sa).----. ------------ ; Poor.-_-------- | Baits. o22-2i22-- Severe: frequent flooding, ' Frequent flooding, rapid 
high water table. i permeability. 
Santee: ; ! 
Clay loam (Sc)_.----------- | Poor.-------- su! + POOrs 2: stcscus Severe: very frequent flooding, Very frequent flooding----- 


high water table, percolation . 
rate of more than 75 minutes 


per inch. 
Loam (Se)---.------------- Fair.__-------- I, POOrsnd esses ese Severe: very frequent flooding, | Very frequent flooding, 

high water table, percolation moderate permeability 
rate of more than 75 minutes to a depth of 16 inches. 
per inch. 

Seranton (Sf)-.----------------- j POOP sisousese5 | Good ___---.--- Severe: high water table____....-] Rapid permeability ——-—---- 

q ! . 
Seabrook (Sk).-.--------------- | Poor.___------- Goods «42.02% Moderate: moderately high Rapid permeability .--- ~~ -- 


water table. 


Seewee (Sm)__----------------- POOR 2a2 sels! Good__-_------ Severe: frequent flooding, high Rapid permeability 
water table. 


Stono (St)_-------------------- Good. __._- fos'.|| Pats soe ke | Severe: Preanent flooding high Moderate permeability 
water table. 


Tidal marsh: 
Firm (Tf)_._--------------- Unsuitable__-_-- Unsuitable____-- Severe: very frequent flooding, | Very frequent flooding, 

continuous high water table, rapid permeability. 

fiooded daily by salt water. 


Softe(Ts) a= esSscecceccces Unsuitable_----- Unsuitable_.-_-- Severe: very frequent flooding, | Very frequent flooding, 


continuous high water table, moderate permeability. 
flooded daily by salt water. 


Wadmalaw (Wa)-_-------------- Fair... -22..22- Hair jooceoucece Severe: very frequent flooding, | Very frequent flooding - — --- 
high water table, percolation 
, rate of more than 75 minutes 


per inch. 
Wagram (WgB)-__-------------- Fair_-------- _-| Good. ...-_-__.] Slight: moderate permeability Rapid permeability to 
| at a depth of 24 to 60 inches. depth of 24 inches. 
Wando (WnB)__..-----...- ------ Poor 22s25226-% Good_-__----- _.| Slight: low filtering action ---_- | Rapid permeability --~----- 
Wieksburg (WoB)_-_-_...---------- Poor. sov2sez- Good_._~------ Slight: modcrately slow per- Moderately slow permes- 
meability. bility. 
Yonges (Yo).------------ .--| Pair._-------- |) Bairen esc. S ya0 Severe: percolation rate of more None____ ------.-------- 


than 75 niinutes per inch. 
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Soil features adversely affecting—Continued 


Highway location 


Farm ponds 
Agricultural drainage 


| Sprinkler irrigation 


inches. 


14 to 20 inches. : 


Reservoir areas Embankment 
! Very frequent flooding, high Rapid permeability________ Rapid permeability. ___._ Very frequent flood- Low water-holding 
' water table. ing, high water capacity. 
table. i 
Frequent flooding, high water | Rapid permeability_.______ Rapid permeability______ Frequent flooding, Low water-holding 
table. high water table. capacity. 
Poor traffic-supporting Nones 2. ss ieee Seeucesace High shrink-swell Very frequent flood- Slow infiltration. 
capacity; very frequent potential, poor ing, high water 
flooding, high water table, stability. table, slow 
high shrink-swell potential. permeability. 
Poor traffice-supporting Nonéo 233 2 ee High shrink-swell Very frequent flood- Slow infiltration. 
capacity; very frequent potential, poor ing, high water 
flooding, high water table, stability. table, slow 
high shrink-swell potential. permeability. 
Severe erodibility_._.______- Rapid permeability________ Rapid permeability. | High water table______ Low water-hold- 
severe erodibility. j ing capacity. 
Moderately high water table._.| Rapid permeability___..__. Rapid permeability______ Moderately high water | None. 
: table. 

Frequent flooding, high Rapid permeability________ Rapid permeability_.___- Frequent flooding, Low water-hold- 
water table. high water table. ing capacity. 
Frequent flooding, high water | Moderate permeability_....' Moderate permeability.__} Frequent flooding, Low water-hold- 
table. high water table. ing capacity. 

Very frequent flooding, con- Rapid permeability. _.____- Rapid permeability, Very frequent flooding, | Unsuitable. 
tinuous high water table. high shrink-swell continuous high 
potential, poor water table, flooded 
stability. daily by tide. 
Very frequent flooding, con- Moderate permeability_____ Moderate permeability, Very frequent flood- Unsuitable, 
tmuous high water table. high shrink-swell ing, continuous high 
potential, very poor water table, flooded 
stability. daily by tide. 
Very frequent flooding, high Nohé:2o. oo sick ee Uigh shrink-swell po- Very frequent flood- Slow infiltration. 
water table and moderate tential, poor stability. ing, high water 
shrink-swell potential. table, slow per- 
meability. 
N ONG. 2 8226 Set on eS | Rapid permeability to | Rapid permeability to Not usually needed____| Low water-hold- 
depth of 24 inches. depth of 24 inches. ing capacity. 
Severe crodibility____________ ; Rapid permeability. _~-___- Rapid permeability _____ Not needed___--__.___ Low water-hold- 
ing capacity. 
NonGs2 222 shet2cisSictec es Moderately slow permea- Moderately slow per- NNONGi 25 eee es None. 
bility to depth of 30 meability. 
inches. 
Moderate shrink-swell po- None_-_----------....---- Moderate shrink-swell Moderately slow Slow infiltration. 
tential at depth of 14 to 20 potential at depth of permeability. 
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TaBLE 9.—Estimated limitations of 


[See text for definitions of ratings slight, moderate, severe, and very severe. Because they are variable in characteristics. Made land (Ma) and 
mate and do not correlate with such 


Recreational sites 


Soil series and map symbols Foundations for dwellings i- 
Campsites Intensive play arcas 
Ardila osc ad see sseree nese Moderate: frequent flooding, Moderate: fair trafficability._._| Moderate: fair trafficability _~- 
(Mapped only with soils of high water table. 
Dunbar series. } 
Bayboro (Bc)------------------- Severe: very frequent flooding, | Severe: very poor traffic- Severe: very poor traffic- 
high water table, high ability. ability. 
shrink-swell potential. 
Cape Fear (Cf)--------------- __.| Severe: very frequent flooding, | Severe: very poor traffic- Severe: very poor traffic- 
high water table, moderate ability. ability. 
shrink-swell potential. 
Capers (Cg)--------- eeeeeoeses -| Very severe: very frequent Very severe: very poor Very severe: very poor 
flooding, continuous saline trafficability. trafficability. 
high water table, low 
presumptive bearing value, 
high shrink-swell potential. | 
Charleston (Ch)----------------- Slight o2.22252b2st-cseee- 4 ee Slight -scniceLchl.5-s45532¢ | Slight!4.2 2% 30 2a cheers 
Chastain (Ck)------- oe pansic cate Very severe: very frequent Very severe: very poor Very severe: very poor 
flooding, high water table, trafficability. trafficability. 
low presumptive bearing 
value. 
Chipley (Cm)-- ---- _._.._-.-.---, Moderate: moderately high Slight: 2.0.20. gooste ese beavis | Slight]... 922c ceva 54e:e255=8 
water table. 
Coastal beaches and Dune land Severe: very frequent ' Severe: poor trafficability—_ —-- Severe: poor traffieability _ — - 
(Co). flooding, high water table. 
Craven (Cr). ------------------- Moderate: low presumptive | Slight___-_. sgeidvensiecc.)624) Slightac<i2.. 262222 3ece + 


bearing value, high 
shrink-swell potential. i 
Crevasse (CvC)___-------------- Slight. 22-6224 5835-24 e a4 Slight. 2scicdu ces. ceeet Sos nce Slights:.22 52 3ic2eeees-se St 
(For limitations of Dawhoo_; 
soil, refer to the Dawhoo 


series. ) | 
Dawhoo (Da)_------------------ Very severe: very frequent | Severe: very poor Very severe: very poor 
(For limitations of Rutlege flooding, high water table. trafficability. trafficability. 
soil, refer to the Rutlege : 
scries.) 
Dothan_..._- ss-2--+--+522-+---- Moderate: high water table.__.| Moderate: fair trafficability - -- Moderate: fair traffieability-—- 


(Mapped only with soils of 
Norfolk series. ) 


Dunbar (DdA)__------------- ___.| Moderate: frequent flooding, | Moderate: fair trafficability....| Moderate: fair trafficability -- 
(For limitations of Ardilla high water table, moderate 
soil, refer to the Ardilla shrink-swell potential. 
serics.) ; 
Edisto (Ed).---_---------------- | Moderate: frequent flooding, Moderate: fair trafficability....| Moderate: fair trafficability-- 
high water table. 
Faeeville (FvB)_-------- .------- | Moderate: moderate Slipht=..-22e2 ete sesceeecceus Slights22s-sse-S se eset 
shrink-swell potential. fee 
Hockley (HoA, HoB)_----------- (Slight... ..s-s2oe bee eee Slight- 22.052 522csec-seeen-td5 Slight:..cccucrepeesesse tes wo 
Kiawah (Ka)-_--~-- Sree tate ae "7 /| Moderate: high water table..._| Moderate: poor trafficability_._; Moderate: poor trafficability 
Lakeland (LaB)_---.--------- woe Sights. eeseex sehen -nacsoe Pp Shightis.. oe nee oteuee Sad Slight__---- dove sas he tee oe 
Leon (Le). -------- ___. . _. ..| Moderate: infrequent flooding, | Slight: fair trafficability —_----- Slight: fair trafficability~_ -- - 
high water table. 
Meggett (Me, Mg)-_---- So aes ese _) Severe: poor presumptive Severe: very poor trafficability_, Severe: very poor traffic- 
bearing value, high shrink- ability. 


swell potential, very frequent 
flooding, high water table. 


Myatt (My)-- ---.-------- ---- Severe: low presumptive bear- | Severe: poor trafficability -—---- Severe: poor trafficability —--- 
ing value, very frequent 
flooding, high water table. i 
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soils for community development 


Mine pits and dumps (Mp) were not rated in this table. References to presumptive bearing value in this table are general and approxi- 
measures of pressure as pounds per square foot] 


Recreational sites—Continued 
—_ ke oe ae Sites for light industries Traffiicways 
| Golf fairways ; Picnic areas 

Moderate: fair trafficability____| Moderate: fair trafficability._' Moderate: frequent flooding, Moderate: fair traffic support- 
high water table. ing capacity; frequent flooding, 

high water table. 

Severe: very poor trafficability._| Severe: very poor traffica- Severe: very frequent flooding, | Severe: very poor traflic 

bility. high water table, high supporting capacity; very 
shrink-swell potential. frequent flooding, high water 
table. 

Severe: very poor trafficability__| Severe: very poor traffica- Severe: very frequent flooding, | Severe: very poor traffic 

bility. high water table, modcrate supporting capacity; very 
shrink-swell potential. ee flooding, high water 
: table. 
| Very severe: very poor Very severe: very poor Very severe: very frequent Very severe: very poor traffic 
trafficability. trafficability. flooding, continuous saline | supporting capacity; very 
high water table, low pre- frequent flooding, continuous 
sumptive bearing valuc, high saline high water table. 
shrink-swell potential, high 
__ corrosion potential. 
Slightxct. 2246 Meche ee eS \ Slighticss c.teusnin et Slight______________.________- Slight. 
Very severe: very poor | Very severe: very poor Very severe: very frequent Very severe: poor traffie 
trafficability. ;  traffieability. flooding, high water table, i supporting capacity; very 
low presumptive bearing | frequent flooding, high water 
value. | table. 
Slight eres oes lightest es mlights..2 2325226 a Soo cee (PlSht eee fh tee a 
Severe: poor trafticability, Severe: poor Severe: very frequent Severe: very frequent 
low productivity. trafficability. flooding, high water table, flooding, high water table, 
severe erodibility. severe erodibility. 

Slighti<. (2.22 Ja ee ee Slight_.....-.-.------------ Moderate: low presumptive Moderate: poor traffic 
bearing value, high supporting capacity. 
shrink-swell potential. 

Moderate: low productivity____| Slight___.._-_..------------ Sights scot leak esos es Slight. 

Very severe: very poor Very severe: very poor Very severe: very frequent Severe: very frequent 

traficability. trafficability. flooding, high water table, flooding, high water table. 
high eorrosion potential. 

Moderate: fair trafficability__._| Moderate: fair Moderate: high water table---_-. Moderate: fair traffic 

traffiicability. 1 supporting capacity; high 
water table. 

Moderate: fair trafficability..-._' Moderate: fair Severe: frequent flooding, Severe: poor traffic supporting 

trafficability. high water table, moderate capacity; frequent flooding, 
shrink-swell potential. high water table, moderate 
shrink-swell potential. 
| Moderate: fair trafficability_._.| Moderate: fair Severe: frequent flooding, Severe: frequent flooding, 
i tratficability. high water table. ' high water table. 
Sights 22a tet tee ee Slight. 0. 202 3) Saesccssoehts Moderate: moderate Moderate: poor traffic 
shrink-swell potential. supporting capacity. 
Slightzcocscsesecencsedsesesehee plight..<.Jceccee sea edsdeec SNIPAGHS. osc eee ee ESS Slight. 
i Moderate: poor trafficability__..| Moderate: poor ; Moderate: high water table_...| Moderate: high water table. 
trafficability. 

Moderate: low productivity... | Slight......-.-------------- Blight c2coceceuleceetegeebery , Slight. 

Moderate: fair trafficability, Slight: fair trafficability.....] Moderate: infrequent flooding, _ Moderate: infrequent flooding, 

low productivity. high water table. | high water table. 

Severe: very poor traffic- ' Severe: very poor traffic- Severe: very frequent flood- ' Severe: poor traffic support- 

ability. ability. | ing, high water table, low ing capacity; very frequent 
i presumptive bearing value, | flooding, high water table. 
i high shrink-swell potential, 
high corrosion potential. 
i Severe: poor traffieability____-- Severe: poor trafficability .._| Severe: low presumptive _ Severe: poor traffic support- 
; bearing value, very frequent ; ing capacity; very frequent 
| flooding, high water table. ' flooding, high water table. 
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TaBLe 9.—Estimated limitations of soils 


Soil series and map symbols 


Foundations for dwellings 


Recreational sites 


Intensive play areas 


Norfolk (NdA)_.---------------- 
(For limitations of Dothan 
soil, refer to the Dothan 
series.) 


Orangeburg (OrA, OrB)_-- 
Osicr (Os)_-.-.-------- peers 


Pamlico (Pa)__----------- St 


Portsmouth (Po)_..------------- 


Quitman (Qu)_.----------.. 
Rains (Ra).---------+---------- 


Rutlege (Re, Rp 
(For limitations of Pamlico 
soil in Rp, refer to the 
Pamlico series. ) 
St. Johns (Sa)_.---- 


Santee: 
Clay loam (Sc)_------------- 


Loam (Se)_..--------------- 


Seranton (Sf)_----.----- Aone S, 


Seabrook (Sk)__---------------- 
Seewee (Sm)_...---------------- 


Steno: (St)zo22.u2e22 cel coe eeess 


Tidal marsh: 
Firm: (1s 25.633 se2Ses5o5< 


Boft-(ls)-ssusetecusssesecc5 


Wadmalaw (Wa)_---------.----- 


Wagram (WgB)_____..---------- 
Wando (WnB)-__-----------.--- = 
Wicksburg (WoB)__---_-----_----- 


Yonges: (Yo)222 ese ete 


Moderate: fair presumptive 
bearing valuc. 


Severe: very frequent flooding, 
high water table. 


Very severe: low presumptive 
bearing value, very frequent 
flooding, high water table. 


Severe: moderate presumptive 
bearing valuc, very frequent 
flooding, high water table. 


Moderate: frequent flooding, 
high water table. 

Severe: very frequent flood- 
ing, high water table, low 
presumptive bearing valuc. 

Severe: very frequent flood- 
ing, high water table. 


Severe: frequent flooding, 
high water table. 


Severe: very frequent flood- 
ing, high water table, low 
presumptive bearing value, 
high shrink-swell potential. 

Severe: very frequent flood- 
ing, high water table, low 
presumptive bearing value, 
high shrink-swell potential. 

Moderate: infrequent flood- 
ing, high water table. 


Slight.2i<5 2-22 -s.2-ceesis les 

Moderate: frequent flooding, 
high water table. 

Moderate: high water table, 


frequent flooding. 


Very severe: very frequent 
flooding, continuous high 
water table, low presumptive 
bearing value. 


Very severe: very frequent 
flooding, continuous flooding, 
poor presumptive bearing 
value, high shrink-swell 
potential. 


Severe: very frequent flooding, 
high water table, low 
presumptive bearing value, 
moderate shrink-swell 
potential. 


Moderate: high water table, 
infrequent flooding. 


1 


| Severe: 


Campsites 
Slight: ss t-pcechesSesteese ee 
Slight: soseeteu cesta ele see 
Severe: poor trafficability_.____- 


Very severe: 
ability. 


very poor traffic- 


Severe: very poor traffica- 


ability. 


Moderate: poor trafficability___ 


Severe: poor trafficability--—-- 
Severe: poor trafficability - -__- 
Severe: poor trafficability - - --- 
Severe: poor trafficability—___- 
Moderate: fair trafficability—_- 
Se ee ee | 
Moderate: poor trafficability _-__ 


Moderate: poor trafficability___ 


Very severe: very poor 
trafficability. 


Very severe: very poor 
trafficability. 


Severe: poor trafficability__--_- 


Slightscs2sec2eealhsce peo ie 


Moderate: fair trafficability____ 


poor trafficability_ _ --- 


Slight 2.0 Ashtead omen! 


Severe: poor trafficability _--- 


Very severe: very poor 
trafiicability. 


Severe: very poor traffic- 
ability. 


Moderate: poor traffieability_| 


Severe: poor trafficability — — - 


Severe: poor trafficability _ - - 


Severe: poor trafficability — — - 


Severe: poor trafficability - - - 


Severe: poor trafficability — —_ 


Moderate: fair trafficability—- 


Signbwtecst hott et eee | 
Moderate: poor trafficability_ 


Moderate: poor trafficability - 


Very severe: very poor 
trafficability. 


Very severe: very poor 
traffieability. 


Severe: poor trafficability. 
Slight_.------.- Dosage 4 Sours 
Slight__.----------.- Sind ak 
Slight s<2scVo vee Ss 
Moderate: fair trafficability - - 
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Reereational sites-—-Continued 


Severe: 


Severe: 


Golf fairways 


Picnic areas 


Sites for light industries 


Trafficways 


Severe: poor trafficability 


Very severe: very poor traffic- 
ability, low productivity. 


Severe: very poor trafficability__ 


Moderate: 


Severe: poor trafficability 


Severe: poor trafficability 


Severe: poor trafficability — — - -- 


poor trafficability 


poor trafficability - —- --- 
Moderate: 


Slight 
Moderate: 


poor trafficability---- 


Moderate: poor trafficability_-_- 


Very severe: very poor 
trafficability. 


Very severe: very poor 
trafficability. 


Severe: poor trafficability 


Slight... 10. ce ane veneers 
Slight: low produetivity___..---- 
plightiat-e2. 2235-25228 5. 38 eu. 
Moderate: fair trafficability__- _- 


poor trafficability-_--! 


fair trafficability - ~~ - 


Slight 


Slight 


Severe: poor trafficability— —_ 


Very severe: very poor 
trafficability. 


Severe: very poor traffic- 


ability. 


Very severe: very poor 
trafficability. 


Very severe: very poor 
trafficability. 


Severe: poor trafficability. _~ 


Moderate: 


Moderate: poor trafficability_ 


Severe: poor trafficability _- - 
Severe: poor trafficability . —_ 
| Severe: poor trafficability __ - 
| Severe: poor trafficability - -— 
Severe: poor trafficability - - - 
Moderate: fair trafficability__ 
Slight=ssi222o 252502 tees 
Moderate: poor trafficability- 
Moderate: poor trafficability— 


fair trafficability-_! 


Moderate: fair presumptive 
bearing value. 


lights: -24-52.20/e4s-eocce6Ce< 

Severe: very frequent flood- 
ing, high water table. 

Very severe: very frequent 
flooding, continuous high 
water table, low presump- 
tive bearing value, high 
corrosion potential. 


Severe: moderate presump- 
tive bearing value, very 
frequent flooding, high 
water table. 

Moderate: frequent flooding, 
high water table. 

Severe: very frequent flooding, 
high water table, low pre- 
sumptive bearing value. 

Severe: very frequent flooding, 
high water table. 


Severe: frequent flooding, high 
water table. 


Severe: very frequent flooding, 
high water table, low pre- 
sumptive bearing value, high 
shrink-swell potential. 

Severe: very frequent flooding, 
high water table, low pre- 
sumptive bearing value, high 
shrink-swell potential. 


Moderate: infrequent flooding, 
high water table. 

Blight. 2c12 2 i et 

Moderate: frequent flooding, 
high water table. 

Moderate: frequent flooding, 


high water table. 


Very severe: very frequent 
flooding, continuous high 
water table, low presumptive 
bearing value. 


Very severe: very frequent 
flooding continuous high 
water table, low presumptive 
bearing value, high shrink- 
swell potential. 


Severe: very frequent flood- 
' jng, high water table, low 
presumptive bearing value, 
moderate shrink-swell 
potential. 


lige? ®, wi lh Oss oe 


Bight totcs 25).scduewe se 


Modcrate: infrequent flood- 
ing, high water table. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Severe: very frequent flood- 
ing, high water table. 

Very severe: poor traffic sup- 
porting capacity; very 
frequent flooding, continuous 
high water table. 


Severe: fair traffic supporting 
capacity; very frequent flood- 
ing, high water table. 


Moderate: frequent flooding, 
high water table. 

Severe: very frequent flooding, 
high water table. 


Severe: very frequent flooding, 
high water table. 


Severe: frequent flooding, high 
water table. 


Severe: poor traffic supporting 
capacity; very frequent 
flooding, high water table. 


Severe: poor traffic supporting 
capacity; very frequent 
flooding, high water table. 


Moderate: infrequent flooding, 
high water table. 

Slight. 

Moderate: frequent flooding, 
high water table. 

Moderate: frequent flooding, 


high water table. 


Very severe: poor traffic sup- 
porting capacity; very fre- 
quent flooding, continuous 
high water table. 


Very severe: poor traffic sup- 
porting capacity; very fre- 
quent flooding, continuous 
high water table. 


Severe: very poor traffic sup- 
porting capacity; very fre- 
quent fiooding, high water 
table. 

Slight. 

Slight. 

Slight. 


Moderate: infrequent flood- 
ing, high water table. 
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Some understanding of the complex soil-forming proc- 
ess can be gained by considering each of the five factors 
separately. Nevertheless, it is necessary to keep in mind 
that no one factor operates independently of the others. 


Parent material 


Parent material is the unconsolidated mass from which 
a soil is formed. It has much to do with the mineral and 
chemical composition of the soil. In Charleston County 
the parent materials are marine or fluvial deposits, in 
most places sand or loam, but in some places clay or marl. 

There are three distinct terrace formations in this 
county: the Recent, the Pamlico, and the Talbot (3). 

The Recent terrace ranges from about sea level to 6 
feet above and occurs along the coast and inland a few 
miles up major streams. The soils on it are primarily 
those of the Capers series and Tidal marsh lands. 

The Pamlico terrace ranges from about 6 to 25 feet 
above sea level. It covers most of the county that is not 
covered by the Recent terrace. 

The Talbot terrace ranges from about 25 to 42 feet 
above sea level. It occurs on the small panhandle south- 
east of Ladson, in some places in the western part of the 
county, and on a narrow strip running along the Berkeley 
County line from southwest of Wambaw Creek almost to 
the Wando River. 

Both the Pamlico and Talbot terraces in some places 
contain lime at a depth of 4 feet or more. This has caused 
some soil areas to have alkaline reaction. 


Climate 


Climate, particularly precipitation and temperature, 
affects the physical, chemical, and biological relationships 
in the soil. The growth and activity of living organisms 
is increased by a warm, humid climate, Weathering of 
parent materials is speeded by moisture and warm tem- 
peratures. Rain supplies water that dissolves minerals, 
aids chemical and biological activities, and transports dis- 
solved minerals and organic material through layers of 
the soil. Much rain causes leaching of soluble bases and 
translocation down through the profile of the less soluble 
and finer textured materials. The amount of water that 
actually percolates through a soil depends, however, on 
the rainfall, length of the frost-free season, lay of the 
land (relief), and permeability of the soil material. 

Charleston County has a temperate climate. Rainfall 
is heavy and well distributed through the year. Distribu- 
tion and amount of rainfall, length of the frost-free sea- 
son, lay of the land and permeability of the soil material 
have had marked effect on formation of soils in the county. 
The climate has been fairly uniform for the entire county, 
however, and for this reason climate does not account for 
significant differences among the soils. 

Living organisms 

The quantity and type of plants and animals that live 
in and on the soil are determined mainly by the climate. 
Other factors, such as parent material, lay of the land 
(relief), and age of the soil, help to determine this to a 
lesser extent. 

In most areas of Charleston County, the fungi, bacteria, 
and other micro-organisms occur within a few inches of 
the surface, Here they hasten the normal weathering proc- 
ess of the minerals. Bacteria and fungi decompose organic 


matter and release nutrients for plant use. They are 
indispensable during soil formation. 

Earthworms and other small invertebrates are chiefly 
active in the A horizon and upper part of the B horizon 
in soils of Charleston County. They slowly but continu- 
ously mix the soil material of these horizons, 

Originally the native vegetation in the better drained 
areas of the county was mainly oak, hickory, longleaf 
pine, and loblolly pine. On the wetter areas it was mainly 
yellow-poplar, sweetgum, ash, cypress, maple, and black- 
gum. The larger trees influenced the development of the 
soil in several ways: roots brought nutrients up from the 
depths; uprooted trees lifted soil material up from lower 
horizons; and as large roots decayed, they left channels 
in the soil that were refilled by soil material from above. 


Relief 


Relief, or lay of the land, influences soil formation be- 
cause it affects moisture, temperature, and erosion. In 
some very steep areas the soils are thin because erosion 
removes soil materials as fast as they are formed. 

Most of Charleston County is nearly level. Only a 
few areas have slopes of as much as 6 percent. Because 
so much of the county is nearly level, the drainage pattern 
is poorly defined and many of the soils, as for example 
the Dawhoo and Stono, are saturated with water most 
of the year. 

Time 

The time required for well-defined horizons to form 
in a soil depends on the rate at which climate and Jiving 
organisms act on parent material of the soil. 

In this county, typical young soils, or those having 
weakly defined horizons, are on the Recent terrace. Soils 
of the Capers series are of this kind. Soils formed in 
sandy parent material, as those of the Chipley and Cre- 
vasse series, also have weakly defined horizons. Horizons 
are only moderately distinct in soils that have developed 
in low areas permanently saturated with water. 

The soils of this county on the Pamlico and Talbot 
terraces, as for example the Hockley and Kiawah, have 
clearly defined horizons. 


Classification of Soils 


Soils are classified so that we may more easily remem- 
ber their significant characteristics. Classification enables 
us to assemble knowledge about the soils, see their rela- 
tionship to one another and the whole environment, and 
to develop principles that help us understand their be- 
havior and their response to management. First through 
classification and then through the use of soil maps, we 
can apply our knowledge of soils to specific tracts of land. 

In soil classification, soils are placed in narrow cate- 
gories so that knowledge about them can be organized 
and applied in managing farms, fields, and woodlands; 
in developing rural areas; in engineering work; and in 
many other ways. They are placed in broad classes to 
facilitate study and comparison in large areas, such as 
countries and continents. 

Two systems of classifying soils have been used in the 
United States in recent years. The older system was 
adopted in 1938 (2) and later revised (74). The current 
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ystem was ee ai for general use by the National Co- 
a ative Soi + oe in 1965. Because this system is 
under continual study (11, 18), readers interested in its 
devele pment should obtain the latest literature available. 
Tnftable 10] the soil series in Charleston County are listed 
and are © “asitied by order, subgroup, and family in the 
current system. 

Ten soil orders are recognized in the current classifica- 
tion system: Entisols, Vertisols, Inceptisols, Aridisols, 
Mollisols, Spodosols s, Alfisols, U Itisols, eee and Histo- 
sols. Properties that tend to give broad climatic grouping 
of soils are used to differentiate eight of the ten orders. 
The remaining two, Entisols and Histosols, occur in many 
different climates. 

Seven of the ten soil orders are represented in Charles- 
ton County. Those orders are the Entisols, Inceptisols, 
Mollisols, Spodosols, Alfisols, Ultisols, and Histosols. 

Intisols ave vecent mineral soils that do not have ge- 
netic horizons or have only the beginning of such. hort- 
zons. Lnceptisols are soils on young but not recent land 
surfaces, Iollisols have a thick, soft, friable surfac ‘ layer 
that has been darkened by organic matter. They have a 


Siliccous, thermic _ 

Miliceous, thermic, coated 

Afixed, thermie ..... 

Fine-loumy, mixed, 
pic. 


Soranton 
Seabrook 
Soewee 
Stono 


Wadmalaw | Fince-loamy, mixed, thermic... 
Wagram. — ae  Loamy, siliceous, thermic - 
ek Ase Silieeous, thermic, couted 
Wieksburg Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic 


Vonue 


COUNTY, 


nonealearcous, 


Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic —__- 
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high base supply. Spodosols lave horizons in which 
organic colloids, iron, and alominwn compounds, or both, 
have accumulated. A/fisols have a clay-enriched B horizon. 
that has a hieh base saturation. (//fisols have distinct. ho- 
rIZOMS, are commonly on old land surfaces, and contain a 
clay-enriched B horizon that has low base saturation. 
Histosols are organic soils. 

Suborders are subdivisions that narrow the broad cli- 
matic range permitted in the soil orders, The soil prop- 
erties used to separate suborders mainly reflect either the 
presence or absence of waterlogging or soil differences 
resulting cee the climate or vegetation. In Charleston 
County, soils dominated by characteristics related to wet- 
ness form a suborder in each of the orders except Histo- 
sols. Soils that are generally moist form suborders in the 
Ultisol and Alfisol orders, and soils dominated by sandy 
materials make wp a suborder i in the Entisol order. 

Great groups are subdivisions of soil suborders. They 
are differentiated within suborders according to the pres- 
ence, absence, or arrangement of diagnostic horizons and 
features. A diagnostic horizon contains iluvial clay, iron, 
ov humus; or is a surface horizon that is dar colored ; 


TasiE 10.—Soil series classified according t to the current ayer oy slassifieonon 
Current classification ! 
Series 
Family Subgroup Order 
Ardilla.....--..-- Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic. _--| Plinthaquie Paleudults Ultisols. 
Bayboro_ Lae aoenanase | Clayey, mixed, thermie (kaolinitic) - -.| Umbric Paleaquults..._-- Ultisols. 
Cape Fear. . dame ecees neces Clayey, mixed, thermic (kaolinitic)... ~~ Typic Umbraquults__....----- Ultisols. 
Capers. oo. | Fine, mixed-sulfureous, nonacid, thermic..) Typic Thiaquents. 2... Entisols. 
Charleston... Coarse-loamy, mixed, thermic. aes Aquultie TLapludalfs Alfisols. 
Chastain Fine, kaolinitic, acid, thermic ~ Fhiventic Haplaquepts. 22.2... Inceptisols. 
Chiples 7 siliceous, thermic, coated. Aquic Quartzipsamments fnitisols. 
Craven... Clavey, mixed, thermic. . = Aquic Haphidults. 2. . Ultisols, 
Crevasse___ Mixed, thermic. Typic Udipsamments — ntisols 
Dawhoo.. Sandy, siliccous, thermic | Typie Humaquepts. . Ince :ptisols. 
Dothan... Fine-loaimy, silice ous, thermic _.-..-. Plinthic Paleudults_ _- — Ultisols. 
Dunbar... Clayey, kaoliuitic, thermie — ..; Aerie Paleaquults....---. | Ultisols. 
Mdisto. 2. Coarsce-loamy, siliceous, thermie...-.....) Glossaquie Fragiudalf | Alfisols. 
Faceville. Clayvey, kaolinitie, thermic Renee Typic Paleudult -.--..., Ultisols. 
Tlockley Fine-losmy, mixed, thermic (siliceous)... Plinthie Paleudalfs - woo nee Abfisols.. 
Kiawah Sandy, mixed, thermic Acrie Umbrie nest ier ae Alfisols. 
Lakeland. Siliceous, thermic, coated | Typie Quartzipsamments intisols. 

» Leone... — ee Sandy, siliceous, therini¢ | Aerie -Haplaquods.2 - Spodosols. 
Meggett... _.. Fine, mixed, thermic - Typic Albaquialfs.. Alfisols. 
Myatt Fine-loumy, siliceous, thermic. Typie Ochraquults.. . Ultisols. 
Norfolk Fine-loumy, siliceous, thermic Prpie Paleudults a Ultisols. 
Orangeburg Fince-loamy, siliecous, thermic Typie Paleudults. 2.22. Ultisols. 
Osier Siliecous, thermic Typic Psammaquents Entisols. 
Pamlico Sands, siliceous, dysic, thermic Terrie Medisaprists.. Histosols. 
Portsmouth Fine-loamy, siliccous, thermic Typie Unibracqiuults Ultisols. 
Quitman Course-loumy, mixed, theruiue Aquie Fragiudalts Ultisols. 
Ruvins Fine-louniy, siliceous, thermic Typie Paicagnults Ultisols. 
Lullege sandy, siliecous, therinte. . 2... Typic Humaquepts Inceptisols. 
st. Johns Sandy, siliceous, byperthermie. Typie Taplaquods Spodosols, 
Srntee. Vi ine, mixed, nonenlearcous, thermic. Vypie Hapalquoliss.c Molliszols. 


Mntisols. 
lontisols. 
atisols. 


Malic Psamimaquents 
Aquie Quartzipsamimicnuts. ._ 
Aquie Udipsamments.. 


ther- .Eypie Argiaquolls: Mollisols. 
Unibrie Ochraqtafs. 2... Alfisols. 
Arenie Paleuduits Ultisols. 
Typic Quartzipsninments Icnitisols. 
Arenice Paleudalts. Ultisois. 
_..  Typie Albaqualfs.. Alfisols. 


: Placement of some soils in the enrrent system of classification is based on the best information available at the time of publication. 
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or is a horizon containing a pan that interferes with 
water movement and root development. 

The names of the great soil groups in Charleston County 
are not shown in table 10, but they can be easily learned 
because they form the last word in the name of the sub- 
groups. For example, soils of the Ardilla series are in the 
Plinthaquic Paleudult subgroup, and from the last word 
in this name it is known that they are in the Paleudult 
great group. 

Subgroups are subdivisions of a great group. One sub- 
group in a great group represents the central}, or modal, 
concept of that group. One or more other subgroups in 
the group, called intergrades, have properties of this 
group in which they occur, and also some properties of 
another great group, suborder, or order. The names of 
subgroups are derived by placing one or more adjectives 
before the name of the great group. If, for example, a 
subgroup is typical, or modal, for its great group, the 
first word in the name of the subgroup is “Typic.” 

Families are subdivisions of subgroups. They are estab- 
lished primarily on a basis of properties that are impor- 
tant to the growth of plants or to the behavior of soils 
when they are used in engineering projects. Specific prop- 
erties that arc most commonly used to differentiate among 
families are texture, mineral content, and temperature. 
Less common, but used to identify some families, are 
such characteristics of the soil as depth, reaction (pH), 
permeability, consistence, moisture equivalent, and its 
slope or shape. 


Additional Facts About the County 


Climate, physiography, drainage, and geology of 
Charleston Canty are described in the first part of this 
section. The history of crop production in the county 
is discussed in the second part. 


Climate * 


The climate of Charleston County is mild and temper- 
ate, and rainfall is distributed well throughout the year. 
Day-to-day weather is controlled largely by the move- 
ment of pressure systems across the country, but complete 
exchanges of air masses are relatively few in summer 
when masses of tropical maritime air persist for long 

eriods. 

. Climate of areas nearest the ocean is modified. The 
influence of the ocean is particularly noticeable in winter 
when minimum temperatures are sometimes 10 to 15 de- 
grees higher in the city of Charleston than at the air- 
port 10 miles inland. Maximum temperatures in the city, 
on the other hand, are 8 degrees lower. 

Wind direction affects life and work along the coast. 
Prevailing winds in the city of Charleston are northerly 
in fall and winter and southerly in spring and summer. 
Average windspeed is about 9 miles per hour. In the city 
of Charleston area, the strongest wind recorded for 1 
minute in recent years was 76 miles per hour, and that 
came from the southwest. 


® By NATHAN Kronzenc, State climatologist, U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau. 
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It rains one-tenth of an inch or more about 67 days in 
an average year. The most annual rainfall recorded in 
recent years was about 72 inches at Charleston Airport 
in 1958. The least was about 29 inches in the city of 
Charleston in 1931 (5, 6). About 41 percent of the annual 
rainfall is in summer, the rainiest season of all. Except 
for occasional tropical storms, these summer rains are 
generally showers or thundershowers that occur at vari- 
ous intensities and in scattered areas (5, 6). 

Average relative humidity for the year is approximate- 
ly 75 percent. Average daily (1:00 p.m.) recordings in 
recent years range from a maximum of 64 percent in 
July to a minimum of 49 percent in April. 

Skies are cloudy or overcast about 41 percent of an 
average year. Clouds are below 500 feet about 3 percent 
of the year and below 1,000 feet 6 percent of it. The sun 
is visible 67 percent of the daylight hours in an average 
year. From December to May it is visible 57 to 73 percent 
of these hours. 

Summer is warm and humid. Temperatures of 90 de- 
grees or higher occur 49 days in an average year. Tem- 
peratures of 100 degrees or higher are infrequent. Be- 
cause of the cooling effect of sea breezes, maximum tem- 
peratures in summer are generally several degrees lower 
along the coast than inland. 

Extreme temperatures are rare from late in September 
to early in November, and the weather is mostly sunny. 
Prewinter cold spells begin late in November. The threat 
of hurricanes striking the coast is at a maximum late in 
summer and early in fall. Some hurricanes that affected 
the Charleston area occurred in August of 1885, 1893, 
1911, 1940, 1952, and in September of 1928 and 1959. A 
storm tide of 11.2 feet above mean low water, the highest 
for which accurate records of height have been obtained, 
was recorded at the time of the August 1893 hurricane. 

The winter months, December, January, and February, 
are mild. Rainfall is generally fairly uniform, but a few 
thundershowers occur.’ The average amount of rain in 
winter is 18 percent of the total for the year. Snow of 
any significant amount is rarely measured, but the possi- 
bility of a snow flurry exists, especially in January. On 
the average there is less than one cold wave and severe 
freeze in winter. Temperatures of 20 degrees or less along 
the coast and in the city of Charleston are unusual (5. @). 

The climate in the county is favorable for vegetables, 
livestock and livestock products, soybeans, and forest 
products. Moisture accumulates in the soils during winter 
and spring, and in most years soils are at field capacity 
at’ planting time. Dry periods are sufficient to permit 
tillage. The mean freeze-free interval (a measure of the 
growing season) lasts about 294 days near the central 
coast and about 266 days inland at Charleston airport. 
Thus, the growing season is long enough for crops to be 
planted over a period of weeks, or even months, and still 
allow plenty of time for crops to mature. The probabilities 


of the last freezing temperatures in spring and the first 
in fall are shown in table 11. 
The amount of rainfall m the growing season is nor- 


mally suitable for crop growth. In some years, however, 
it is either inadequate or excessive.| Table 12 |shows that 
extreme monthly and annual deficiencies may occur 1 
year in 10, and extreme excesses, 1 year in 10. For exam- 
ple, the average rainfall in July is 7.7 inches, but 1 year 
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in 10 it may be less than 3.5 inches, and in another July 
in the same period, rainfall may be more than 11.9 inches. 
[fable 13 bhows estimated probability of drought days 
in Charleston County on soils having capacity to hold, 
respectively, 1, 2, 8, 4, and 5 inches of water available to 
plants. A drought day is one in which there is no water 
in the soil that is available to plants (20). The estimates 
in table 13 were obtained by using the Penman method 
for computing evapotranspiration; that is, consumption 
of moisture by evaporation and by transpiration from 
plants. 

Disastrous droughts occurred in the county in 1925 and 
1954. Partial droughts occur once or twice every 10 years. 


Even in a normal year, most crops would benefit: from 
irrigation. 

The duration and amount of rainfall for the period 
1897-1961 was recorded by an automatic rain gauge at 
the customhouse site in Charleston. Maximum intensity 
for the period is shown in the following lst: 


Duration (honrs): Inches 
Oy hee ee ere see Mae oe ee ae eee 4.11 
OF eee a ee ee eee 6. 64 
Oe etiie hie Mew een cea eee cee tee ke eae oan 7.42 
GO? 2a Se ee oe See eee eee 8, 62 

U2: sacapdadobe ne eesel lessee ee leesbeeeensecetans 9, 08 

DAL oe in bee eeaw noni eansan Ue ane enetene ee eee 10. 57 


TaBLE 11.—Probabilities of last freezing temperatures in spring and first in fall (6, 7) 


Probability 


Dates for given probability and temperature ! 


24° F. or less 28° F. or less 32° F. or less 


Spring: 
1 year in 10 later than____.------------ ee 


2 years im 10 later than... ...-.-----+<---2---5--45--s4se-455 


5 years in 10 later than____._...--------------------- 


Fall: 
1 year in 10 carlier than_—----------- Z 
2 years in 10 carlier than_------------- 2 be 
5 years in 102 earlier than_--------------------. 


February 21 


ee ee March 10 April 2 
sd: eeeteece February 13 ' March 2 March 25 
ete ates January 31 ; February 15 March 11 


November 24 
December 1 
December 14 


November 15 
November 21 
; Deeember 2 


December 13 
Deeember 19 
3 


1 Near the coast temperatures of 24° F. or less occur about 15 days earlier in spring and 4 days later in fall; temperatures of 28° F. or 
less, about 6 days earlier in spring and 4 days later in fall; and temperatures of 32° F. or less, about 22 days. earlier in spring and 4 days 


later in fall. 
2 Near the coast incidence is less than 50 percent. 
3 Freeze would not occur at 50 percent probability. 


TaBLe 12.—Temperature and precipitation 


Temperature Precipitation 
—— - | 
Two years in 10 will have One year in 10 will 
at least 4 days with— have— 
Month Average | Average |! Average alee 
| daily daily ! monthly j Average 
maxi- mini- Maximum Minimum total | snowfall 
mum mum temperature | temperature Less More 
equal to or | equal to or than— than— 
higher than— lower than— i 
oF, i OF, oF, Inches Tnehes Taches t Inches 
JANUATY Sono oe sese Goss ee seesee = 61 | 39 76 24 2. 0.8 4,25 i 
February 2-3-2 -. cess cscueseesees 63 40 77 27 3.3 .9 5.9 | (1) 
Marelicc2 tes 42a, pocceeseeecees 68 45 82 30 3.9 15) 6.8 (1) 
ATE 2245 coe cose eee 76 53 83 42 | 2.9 * oe 9 4.8 0 
May_osc-oee--ccecee en Sesese: ae 83 61 90 dl 3.6 8 6. 0 0 
JUN Cie toca et teehee scm! 88 | 68 94 | 60 5. 0 1.5 7.6 0 
WUYoe gccceeees wersscussieseses 89 71} 96 66 7.7 3. 5 11.9 0 
August. 22252226. osecteese teens 89 71 95 65 6. 6 2.0 10, 2 0 
September. .---------. ------- = 835 66 92 57 5.8 15 10. 2 0 
OctObers. 2. 5-5-ceesees woceee ee sh 77 55 $5 41 2.8 .6 5.7 0 
November____. --_--____..-------- 68 44 81 3h 2.1 .6 3.9 () 
Deecember______. .-------- ------ 61 | 39 75 @y 24 2.9 1.0 4.5 | 1 
Vedic ee aeecetenseed 76 54 98 18 49. 1 31.5 62.6 1 


1 Trace (less than 0.05 ineh). 
2 Average highest annual maximum, 
3 Average lowest annual minimum. 
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TaBLEe 13.—Probabilities of drought days on soils of five different moisture-storage capacities (20) 


Minimum. number of drought days if soil has 
moisture-storage capacity of 2— 
Month Probability 
1 inch 2 inches 3 inches 4 inches 5 inches 

April. ___ Seuiaetee Bde othe ne glia Scien ee ee ee 1 in 10____- 17 0 0 0 0 
2in 10___-~ 15 0 0 0 0 

3 in 10____- 13 0 0 0 a) 

5 in 1O____-! tl 0 0 0 0 

Mia yi Anes ea nk eh es ce oe as 1in 10____., 29 27 24 17 10 
2in 10___.- 26 23 20 13 6 

3 in 10___-- 23 20 16 10 0 

5 in 10.-_-- 20 16 | 11 0 0 

S Fos epee ao RS OR NE A et POSE at ES Pe EE ER lin 10_-.-- 22 21 20 20 17 
2in 10____- 19 18 17 16 13 

3 in 10.___- 19 15 14 13 10 

5 in 10__.-- 14 11 10 8 0 

DY iil at a la eee ee oe lin 10____- 18 14 12 ll il 
2in 10__-__- 15 10 8 8 ‘if 

3 in 10___-- 13 8 6 6 5 

5 in 10.___- 10 0 0 0 0 

August..._------.--.-. So et ore oe cA SON elton _.--| 1 to 10__2-- 18 14 10 8 7 
2in 10_____ 15 9 0 0 0 

3 in 10_-.-- 13 5 0 0 0 

5 in 10_.__- 9 0 0 0 (0) 

Séptember:2-2- 02sec 8e coos elected tees esac] in 1052.2. 21 15 12 9 4 
2 in 10_-_-- 18 ll 7 0 0 

' 3 in 10___._ 15 8 0 0 0 

Pain TOs 22-2 14 0 0 0 0 

October. <.acs shen: soc te sete Deveto toes sseeee lin 10._._- 28 25 22 18 | 13 
2in 10_____ 24 19 15 10 0 

3 in 10_____ 21 15 10 0 0 

§ in 10_____ 16 8 0 0 0 


1 Months of January, February, March, November, and December are not shown because crops are rarely damaged by drought in these 


months, 


2 Inches of water that the soil can hold and make available to plants. 


Physiography, Drainage, and Geology 


Charleston County is part of the lower Atlantic Coastal 
Plain. The county is mostly level but in places is slightly 
undulating. Elevations range from sea level to 70 feet. 
The coastline is irregular and approximately 100 miles 
long. It is indented by tidal streams that provide natural 
outlets for drainage. 

Charleston County is drained by the South Edisto, 
North Edisto, Stono, Ashley, Cooper, Wando, Wadmalaw, 
and Santee Rivers. These rivers and their tributaries form 
somewhat of a dendritic pattern and flow mainly in a 
southeastern direction. Natural interior drains are exten- 
sions of tidal streams because elevation increases only 
slightly with distance inland. These drains are broad and 
flat and are heavily vegetated. Channels on them are 
small or nonexistent, and extensive ponding occurs in 
lower areas. 

The geology of the county is characteristic of the 
Atlantic Coastal Plain. Unconsolidated, water-layered 
deposits of sands and clays, 6 to 20 feet in thickness, are 
underlain by thick beds of soft marl. Fine-textured sedi- 
ments in the tidal marshes are of recent origin. New 
deposits are being aided by the action of tidal waters. 


There are three clistinct terrace formations in the 
county: the Recent, the Pamlico, and the Talbot (2). 

The Recent terrace ranges from about sea level to 6 feet 
above and occurs along the coast and inland a few miles 
up major streams. The soils on it are primarily those of 
the Capers series and Tidal marsh lands. 

The Pamlico terrace ranges from about 6 to 25 feet 
above sea level. It covers most of the county that is not 
covered by the Recent terrace. 

The Talbot terrace ranges from about 25 to 42 feet 
above sca level. It occurs on the small panhandle south- 
east of Ladson, in some places in the western part of the 
county, and in a narrow strip running along the Berkeley 
County line from southwest of Wambaw Creek almost to 
the Wando River. 


History of Crop Production 


The first colonists settled in Charleston County in 1670 
near the present city of Charleston. These were English 
to whom King Charles had granted the territory known 
as Carolina. Many French Huguenots joined the new 
settlers after the Edict of Nantes was revoked in 1685. 
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Potatoes, Indian corn, and tobacco were the earliest 
crops. Other products were ship timber, naval stores, and 
hides. A short-lived experimental farm to test crops that 
might be suitable to the New World was developed in 
1671. Experiments with alfalfa, then known as lucerne, 
were unsuccessful because of the poorly drained acid soils. 

Rice culture was begun in 1691 and reached its peak 
about 1863. It declined at the end of the Civil War and 
finally ended after the hurricanes of 1911. During the 
first 75 years, rice was grown on inland swamps. After 
that it was grown on bottom lands of the Edisto and 
Santee Rivers. 

Silk culture was tried by the early settlers but found 
to be unprofitable. Cultivation of indigo began in 1741, 
aided by a parliamentary bounty of 6 pence per pound. 
Cultivation ceased when parliament withdrew the bounty 
after the Revolutionary War. 

Culture of Sea Island Jong-staple cotton began in 1790 
and ended in the 1920’s because of the boll weevil. A 
shorter staple cotton replaced it. At present there are 
less than 40 acres of cotton in the county. 

The growing of vegetables in the county began about 
1900. Principal crops today are tomatoes, snap beans, 
cucumbers, cabbage, and Irish potatoes. Soybeans and 
corn are also grown and are considered important crops 
in the county. 
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Glossary 


Alluvium. Soil material, such as sand, silt, or clay, that has been 
deposited on land by streams. 

Available water capacity. The capacity of a soil to hold water in a 
form ayailable to plants. Amount of moisture held in soil 
between field capacity, or about one-third atmosphere of ten- 
sion, and the wilting coefficient, or about 15 atmospheres of 
tension. 

Base saturation. The degree to which material that has base- 
exchange properties is saturated with exchangeable cations 
other than hydrogen, expressed as a percentage of the cation- 
exchange capacity. 

Caleareous soil. A soil containing enough lime or calcium carbonate 
(often with magnesium carbonate) to effervesce (fizz) visibly 
when treated with cold, dilute hydrochloric acid. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 0.002 
millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural class, soil material 
that is 40 percent or more clay, less than 45 percent sand, and 
less than 40 percent silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of clay on the surface of a soil aggregate. 
Synonyms: clay coat, clay skin. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with which a 
lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms commonly used to 
deseribe consistence are— 

Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not hold together 
in amass. 

Friable—-When moist, crushes easily under gentle pressure be- 
tween thumb and forefinger and can be pressed together 
into a lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate pressure between 
thumb and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

Plastic.—When wet, readily deformed by moderate pressure but 
can be pressed into a lump; will form a “wire” when rolled 
between thumb and forefinger. 

Sticky. When wet, adheres to other material, and tends to 
stretch somewhat and pull apart, rather than to pull free 
from other material. 
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Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; can be 
broken with difficulty between thumb and forefinger. 

Soft—When dry, breaks into powder or individual grains under 
very slight pressure. 

Cemented—Hard and brittle; little affected by moistening. 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by wind (sand- 
blast), running water, and other geological agents. 

Fertility, soil. The quality of a soil that enables it to provide 
compounds, in adequate amounts and proper balance, for the 
growth of specified plants, when other growth factors, such as 
light, moisture, temperature, and the physical condition (or 
tilth) of the soil are favorable. 

Fragipan. A loamy, brittle, subsurface horizon that is very low in 
organic matter and clay but is rich in silt or very fine sand. 
The layer is seemingly cemented. When dry, it is hard or very 
hard and has a high bulk density in comparison with the 
horizon or horizons above it. When moist, the fragipan tends to 
rupture suddenly if pressure is applied, rather than to deform 
slowly. The layer is generally mottled, is slowly or very slowly 
permeable to water, and has few or many bleached fracture 
planes that form polygons. Fragipans are ‘a few inches to sev- 
eral feet thick; they generally occur below the B horizon, 
15 to 40 inches below the surface. 

Gleyed soil. A soil in which waterlogging and lack of oxygen have 
caused the material in one or more horizons to be neutral gray 
in color. The term “gleyed” is applied to soil horizons with 
yellow and gray mottling caused by intermittent waterlogging. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the surface 
that has distinct characteristics produced by soil-forming proc- 
esses. These are the major horizons: 

O horizon—The layer of organic matter on the surface of a 
mineral soil. This layer consists of decaying plant residues. 

A horizon The mineral horizon at the surface or just below an 
O horizon. This horizon is the one in which living organisms 
are most active and therefore is marked by the accumulation 
of humus. The horizon may have lost one or more of soluble 
salts, clay, and sesquioxides (iron and aluminum oxides). 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an A horizon. The B 
horizon is in part a layer of change from the overlying A 
to the underlying C horizon. The B horizon also has distinc- 
tive characteristics caused (1) by aceumulation of clay, 
sesquioxides, humus, or some combination of these; (2) by 
prismatic or blocky structure; (8) by redder or stronger 
eolors than the A horizon; or (4) by some combination of 
these. Combined A and B horizons are usually called the 
solum, or true soil. If a soil lacks a B horizon, the A horizon 
alone is the solum. 

C horizon.—Fhe weathered rock material immediately beneath 
the solum. In most soils this material is presumed to be like 
that from which the overlying horizons were formed. If 
the material is known to be different from that in the solum, 
a Roman numeral precedes the letter C. 

R& tayer.—Consolidated rock beneath the soil. The rock usually 
underlies a © horizen but may be immediately beneath an A 
or B horizon. 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the immediate 
surface of soil, or other material, as contrasted with percola- 
tion, which is movement of water through soil layers or 
material, 

Leaching. The removal of soluble materials from soils or other 
materials by percolating water. 

Morphology, soil. The physical makeup of the soil, inckuding the 
texture, stricture, porosity. consistence, color, and other physi- 
cal mineralogical, and biological properties of the various 
horizons, and their thickness and arrangement in the soil 
profile, 

Mottled. Irregularly marked with spots of different colors that vary 
in number and size. Mottling in soils usually indicate poor 
aeration and lack of drainage. Descriptive terms are as follows: 
Abundance—few, common, and many; size—fine, medium, and 
coarse; and contrast—faint, distinet, and prominent. The size 
measurements are these: fine, less than 5 millimeters (about 
0.2 inch) in diameter along the greatest dimension; medium, 
ranging from 5 millimeters to 15 millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 
inch) in diameter along the greatest dimension; and coarse, 
more than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 inch) in diameter along 
the greatest dimension. 


Munsell notation, A system for designating color by degrees of the 
three simple variable—hue, value, and chroma. For examaple, 
a notation of 10YR 6/4 is a color with a hue of 10YR, a value 
of 6, and a chroma of 4. 

Natural soil drainage. Refers to the conditions of frequency and 
duration of periods of saturation or partial saturation that 
existed during the development of the soil, as opposed to altered 
drainage, which is commonly the result of artificial drainage 
or irrigation but may be caused by the sudden deepening of 
channels or the blocking of drainage outlets. Seven different 
classes of natural soil drainage are recognized. 

Eacessively drained soils are commonly very porous and rapidly 
permeable and have a low water-holding capacity. 

Somewhat excessively drained soils are also very permeable and 
are free from mottling throughout their profile. 

Well-drained soils are nearly free from mottling and are com- 
monly of intermediate texture. 

Moderately well drained soils commonly have a slowly permeable 
layer in or immediately beneath the solum, They have wuni- 
form color in the A and upper B horizons and have mottling 
in the lower B and the € horizons. 

Somewhat poorly drained soils are wet for significant periods 
but not all the time, and in Podzolic soils commoniy have 
mottlings below 6 to 16 inches in the lower A horizon and 
in the B and C horizons. 

Poorly drained soils are wet for loug periods and are light gray 
and generally mottled from the surface downward, although 
mottling may be absent or nearly so in some soils. 

Very poorly drained soils are wet nearly all the time. They have 
a dark-gray or black surface layer and are gray or light 
gray, with or without mottling, in the deeper parts of the 
profile. 

Nutrient, plant. Any element taken in by a plant that ts essential 
to its growth and used by it in the production of food and tis- 
sue. Nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, magnesium, 
sulfur, iron, manganese, copper, boron, zinc, and perhaps other 
elements obtained from the soil, and carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, obtained largely from the air and water, are plant 
nutrients. 

Pan. A layer in a soil that is firmly compacted or very rich in clay. 
Frequently the word “pan” is combined with other words that 
more explicitly indicate the nature of the layers; for example, 
hardpan, fragipan, claypan, and organic pan. 

Parent material. The disintegrated and partly weathered rock from 
which soil has formed. 

Permeability. The quality of a soil horizon that enables water or 
air to move through it. Terms used to describe permeability 
are as follows: very slow, slow, moderately slow, moderate, 
moderately rapid, rapid, and very rapid. 

Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil, series, or other unit in the soil 
classification system made because of differences in the soil 
that affect its management but do not affect its classification 
in the natural landscape. A soil type, for example, may be 
divided into phases because of differences in slope, stoniness, 
thickness, or some other characteristic that affects its manage- 
ment but not its behavior in the natural landscape. 

Plinthite. The sesquioxide-rich, humus-poor, highly weathered 
mixture of clay with quartz and other dilutents that coummonly 
shows as red mottles, usually in platy, polygonal, or reticulate 
patterns. Plinthite changes irreversibly to hardpan or to irregu- 
lar aggregates on repeated wetting and drying, or it is the 
hardened relicts of the soft, red mottles. It is a form of the 
material that has been called laterite. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil through all its horizons 
and extending into the parcnt material. 

Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil, ex- 
pressed in pII values. A soil that tests to pH 7.0 is precisely 
neutral in reaction because it is neither acid nor alkaline. 
An acid, or “sour,” soil is one that gives an acid reaction; an 
alkaline soil is one that is alkaline in reaction. In words, the 
degrees of acidity or alkalinity are expressed thus: 


pH pH 
Extremely acid__._. Below4.5 Neutral... ~~ _.___ 6.6 to 7.3 
Very strongly acid. 4.5t05.0 Mildly alkaline______ 7.4 to 7.8 


Strongly acid____.. 5.1 to 5.5 Moderately alkalinec_. 7.9 to 8.4 
Medium acid______ 5.6 to 6.0 Strongly alkaline__.. 8.5 to 9.0 
Slightly acid______ 6.11065 Very strongly alkalinc. 9.1 and 


higher 
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Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, considered 
collectively. 

Saline soil. A soil that contains soluble salts in amounts that 
impair growth of plants but that does not contain excess ex- 
changeable sodium. 

Sand. Individual rock or mineral fragments in soils having 
diameters ranging from 0.05 to 2.0 millimeters. Most sand 
grains consist of quartz, but they may be any mineral compo- 
sition. The textural class name of any soil that contains 85 
percent or more sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Sequum, A sequence consisting of an eluvial horizon and the under- 
lying illuvial horizon. If two sequa are present in a single soil 
profile (as in Edisto soils, for example), it is said to have a 
bisequum, 

Series, soil. A group of soils developed from a particular type of 
parent material and having genetic horizons that, except for 
texture of the surface layer, are similar in differentiating 
characteristics and in arrangement in the profile. 

Silt. Individual mineral particles in a soil that range in diameter 
from the upper limit of clay (0.002 millimeter) to the lower 
limit of very fine sand (0.05 millimeter). Soil of the silt tex- 
tural class is 80 percent or more silt and less than 12 percent 
clay. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body on the earth’s surface that 
supports plants and that has properties resulting from the inte- 
grated effect of climate and living matter acting on earthy 
parent material, as conditioned by relief over periods of time. 

Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the parent material, 
in which the processes of soil formation are active. The solum 
in mature soil includes the A and B horizons. Generally, the 
characteristics of the material in these horizons are unlike. 
those of the underlying material. The living roots and other 
plant and animal life characteristic of the soil are largely con- 
fined to the solum. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into 
compound particles or clusters that are separated from adjoin- 
ing aggregates and have properties unlike those of an equal 


mass of unaggregated primary soil particles. The principal 
forms of soil structure are—plety (laminated), prismatic 
(vertical axis of aggregates longer than horizontal), columnar 
(prisms with rounded tops), blecky (angular or subangular), 
and granular. Structureless soils are (1) single grain (each 
grain by itself, as in dune sand) or (2) massive (the particles 
adhering together without any regular cleavage, as in many 
claypans and hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of the solum 
below plow depth. 

Substratum. Technically the part of the soil below the solum. 

Surface soil. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its equivalent 
A uncultivated soil, about 5 to 8 inches in thickness. The plowed 
ayer. 

Terrace (geological). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or un- 
dulating, bordering a river, lake, or the sea. Stream terraces 
are frequently called second bettoms, as contrasted to flood 
plains, and are seldom subject to overfiow. Marine terraces 
were deposited by the sea and are generally wide. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and clay 
particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in order 
of increasing proportion of fine particles, are sand, loamy sand, 
sandy loam, loam, silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, 
silty clay loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand 
loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be further divided by 
specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or “very fine.” 

Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil in relation to the growth of 
plants, especially soil structure. Good tilth refers to the friable 
state and is associated with high noneapillary porosity and 
stable, granular structure. A soil in poor tilth is nonfriable, 
hard, nonaggregated, and difficult to till. 

Type, soil. A subdivision of the soil series that is made on the basis 
of differences in the texture of the surface layer. 

Water table. The highest part of the soil or underlying rock 
material that is wholly saturated with water. In some places an 
upper, or perched, water table inmay be separated from a lower 
one by a dry zone. 


GUIDE TO MAPPING UNITS 


For a full description of a mapping unit, read both the description of the mapping unit and the soil series to 
which the mapping unit belongs. In referring to a capability unit or a woodland suitability group, read the 
introduction to the section it is in for general information about its management. Lack of information in 
the "Woodland suitability group"' colum indicates the soil is not used as woodland. Other information is 
given in text and tables as follows: 


Acreage and extent, table 1, p. 7. Use of soils for wildlife habitat, table 5, p. 48. 
Estimated yields, table 3, p. 43. Engineering uses of the soils, tables 6 and 7, 
pp. 50 to 57 and table 8, pp. 60 to 65. 
Woodland 
Capability suitability 
Described unit group 
Map on 
symbo] Mapping unit page Number Page 
Be Bayboro sandy clay loam--------------------------------------- 8 lw3 44 
Cf Cape Fear loam---~---------~~--~------------+------ 5-03 oe oo eon 8 lw3 44 
Cg Capers silty clay loam---~-------------------- a tt ce a 9 --- -- 
Ch Charleston loamy fine sand------------------------------------ 9 lol 44 
Ck Chastain S011$--~~-----------27 -- 27 oe ne nn re nt srs nnn To lw3 44 
Cm Chipley loamy fine sand-----------------------------~--------- 10 301 45 
Co Coastal beaches and Dune land--------------------------------- il --- -- 
Cr Craven fine sandy loam---------------------------------------- il 301 4S 
CvC Crevasse-Dawhoo complex, rolling------------------------------ 12 4s2 45 
Da Dawhoo and Rutlege loamy fine sands------~~-----~-----~~-------- 12 2w3 45 
DdA Dunbar and Ardilla fine sandy loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes---- 14 
Dunbar soil-------~~-------- a taieiateiatetetatehateietaeiataheteieetaenatatatedte -- 2w2 44 
Ardilla. sollsssss9--seres-nsscss asc chcsech oserrs eer ess a 2w2 44 
Ed Edisto loamy fine sand---~-----------~---+----~--+----------+----- 15 lw2 44 
FvB Faceville fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes-------------- 15 301 45 
HoA Hockley loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes----~----------- 16 301 45 
HOB Hockley loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes---------------- 16 301 45 
Ka Kiawah loamy fine sand---------------------------------------- 1 3w2 45 
LaB Lakeland sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes-----------~-------------- 17 4s2 45 
Le Leon fine sand------------------------------------------------ 18 4w2 AS 
Ma Made land------------- nnn nn nn nn rrr rr rn rr rere ncn er eccee 18 --- -- 
Me Meggett clay loam--------~---------------~---------------------- 19 lw3 44 
Mg Meggett loam----------~----~--- 9-3 oon en nnn cnn nr nner rere 19 lw3 44 
Mp Mine pits and dumps---------------- 2-2 nner nn een ene ene 19 --- “= 
My Myatt loam---------------------------------------------------- 20 2w3 45 
NdA Norfolk and Dothan soils, 0 to 2 percent slopes---~------~------ 20 
Norfolk S01] ------------ 0 2 ree rr re en nen nr nnn nner rere rnne -- 301 45 
‘Dothan soil--------------------------------------------- ~- 3ol 45 
OrA Orangeburg loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes------------- 21 301 45 
OrB Orangeburg loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes------------- 21 301 4S 
Os Osier fine sand----------------------------------~------------ 22 2w3 45 
Pa Pamlico muck-------------------------------------------------- 22 --- -- 
Po Portsmouth fine sandy loam------------------------------------ 23 lw3 44 
Qu Quitman loamy sand-------------~---------------~-------~------- 23 3w2 4S 
Ra Rains sandy loam------------+-------------------+--~---------- 24 lw3 44 
Rg Rutlege loamy fine sand---------------------~-----2----------- 24 2w3 4S 
Rp Rutlege-Pamlico complex-------~-------------- aialetetateiatatetetaatatatetetate 25 
Rutlege soil------------------------- een nen enn n nee -- -- 2w3 45 
Pamlico soil------------------------------- were nee een -e -- --- -- 
Sa St. Johns fine sand----------------------~--------------------- 25 4w3 45 
Sc Santee clay loam---------------------------------------25----- 26 lw3 44 
Se Santee loam------------ nn nner nr rn er rr rr rrr rr ncn crn en- 26 lw3 44 
Sf Scranton loamy fine sand-------~--------~--------------4------ 26 3w2 45 
Sk Seabrook loamy fine sand-------------------------------------- 27 201 44 
Sm Seewee complex-------------- nn nen nr nn rn rn nen cee eee 28 3w2 45 
St Stono fine sandy loam--~-------------------~----~----------~--- 28 lw3 44 
Tf Tidal marsh, firm--------------------------------------------- 28 --- -= 
Ts Tidal marsh, soft----~--------------------------~+--+-----3----- 28 VITIw-2 --- -- 
Wa Wadmalaw fine sandy loam---------~----------- siieiatatahetaiatetedatatenetate 29 IIIw-2 lw3 44 
WgB Wagram loamy fine sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes----------------- 30 IIs-1l 352 45 
WnB Wando loamy fine sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes------------------ 31 Ivs-1 4s2 45 
WoB Wicksburg loamy fine sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes-------------- 31 Ile-3 4s2 45 


Yo Yonges loamy fine sand-----~-----------------~+-------+--------- 32 IIw-3 1lw2 44 


Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture is committed to making its electronic and information technologies 
accessible to individuals with disabilities by meeting or exceeding the requirements of 
Section 508 of the Rehabilitation Act (29 U.S.C. 794d), as amended in 1998. Section 
508 is a federal law that requires agencies to provide individuals with disabilities 
equal access to electronic information and data comparable to those who do not have 
disabilities, unless an undue burden would be imposed on the agency. The Section 
508 standards are the technical requirements and criteria that are used to measure 
conformance within this law. More information on Section 508 and the technical 
standards can be found at www.section508.gov. 

If you require assistance or wish to report an issue related to the accessibility of any 
content on this website, please email Section508@oc.usda.gov. If applicable, please 
include the web address or URL and the specific problems you have encountered. You 
may also contact a representative from the USDA Section 508 Coordination Team. 


Nondiscrimination Statement 

In accordance with Federal civil rights law and U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA) civil rights regulations and policies, the USDA, its Agencies, offices, and 
employees, and institutions participating in or administering USDA programs are 
prohibited from discriminating based on race, color, national origin, religion, sex, 
gender identity (including gender expression), sexual orientation, disability, age, 
marital status, family/parental status, income derived from a public assistance 
program, political beliefs, or reprisal or retaliation for prior civil rights activity, in any 
program or activity conducted or funded by USDA (not all bases apply to all programs). 
Remedies and complaint filing deadlines vary by program or incident. 

Persons with disabilities who require alternative means of communication for 
program information (e.g., Braille, large print, audiotape, American Sign Language, 
etc.) should contact the responsible Agency or USDA's TARGET Center at (202) 720- 
2600 (voice and TTY) or contact USDA through the Federal Relay Service at (800) 
877-8339. Additionally, program information may be made available in languages other 
than English. 

To file a program discrimination complaint, complete the USDA Program 
Discrimination Complaint Form, AD-3027, found online at http://www.ascr.usda.gov/ 
complaint_filing_cust.html and at any USDA office or write a letter addressed to USDA 
and provide in the letter all of the information requested in the form. To request a copy 
of the complaint form, call (866) 632-9992. Submit your completed form or letter to 
USDA by: 


(1) mail: U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights 
1400 Independence Avenue, SW 
Washington, D.C. 20250-9410; 


(2) fax: (202) 690-7442; or 
(3) email: program.intake@usda.gov. 
USDA is an equal opportunity provider, employer, and lender. 


D \ SOIL ASSOCIATIONS 


Seewee-Rutlege association; Somewhat poorly drained to moderately 
well drained, nearly level, sandy soils on ridges and poorly drained 
to very poorly drained, sandy soils in depressions 


St. Johns-Leon association; Somewhat poorly drained to 
poorly drained, level to nearly level, sandy soils that contain 
o weakly cemented layer stained by organic matter 


Chipley-Lakeland association: Mainly moderately well 
drained and excessively drained, nearly level to gently sloping, 
sandy soils 


Rutlege-Scranton-Pamlico association; Somewhat poorly 
drained to very poorly drained, nearly level! to depressional, 
sandy and mucky soils 


Wando-Seabrook association: Moderately well drained to 
excessively drained, nearly level to gently sloping, sandy soils 


Kiaowah-Seabrook-Dawhoo association: Moderately well drained 
to very poorly drained, nearly level to depressional, sandy soils 


Yonges-Hockley-Edisto association: Moderately well drained to 
poorly drained, nearly level soils that have a sandy surface 
layer and o predominantly loamy subsoil 


Boyboro-Wagram-Orangeburg-Quitmon association: Well-drained 
to very poorly drained, depressional to nearly level and gently 
sloping soils that have a loamy to sandy surface loyer and a 
clayey to loomy subsoil 


Wadmalaw-Yonges-Stono-Meggett association: Poorly drained 
to very poorly drained, level to nearly level soils that hove a 
loamy to sandy surface layer anda loamy to clayey subsoil 


Tidal marsh association: Marshy areos flooded by tidewater 


Mine pits and dumps-Made land association: Mined oreos and 
Made land 
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SOIL LEGEND 


The first capital letter is the initial one of the soil name. A second 
capital letter, A, B, or C, shows the slope. Most symbols without a 
slope letter are those of nearly level soils or land types, but some 
are for jand types that have a considerable range in slope. 


SYMBOL NAME 
Be Bayboro sandy clay loom 
Cf Cape Fear loam 
Cg Capers silty clay loam 
Ch Charleston loamy fine sand 
Ck Chastain soils 
Cm Chipley loamy fine sand 
Co Coastal beaches and Dune !and 
Cr Craven fine sandy loam 
Cv Crevasse—Dawhoo complex, rolling 
Do Dawhoe and Rutlege Icamy fine sands 
DdA Dunbar and Ardilla fine sandy looms, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Ed Edisto loamy fine sand 
FyB Foceville fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
HoA Hockley loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
HoB Hackley loamy fine sand, ? to 6 percent slopes 
Ka Kiawah loamy fine sand 
LaB Lokeland sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes 
Le Leon fine sand 
Ma Made land 
Me Meggett clay loam 
Mg Meggett loam 
Mp Mine pits ond dumps 
My Myatt toam 
NdA Norfolk and Dothan svils, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
OrA Orangeburg loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
OrB Orangeburg loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Os Osier tine sand 
Pa Pamlico muck 
Po Portsmouth fine sandy loam 
Qu Quitman loamy sand 
Ra Rains sandy loam 
Rg Rutlege loamy fine sand 
Rp Rutlege-Pamlico complex 
Sa St, Johns fine sand 
Se Santee clay loam 
Se Santee loam 
SF Scranton loamy fine sand 
Sk Seabrook loamy fine sand 
Sm Seewee complex 
St Stone fine sandy loam 
TF Tidal marsh, firm 
Ts Tidal marsh, soft 
Wa Wadmataw fine sandy loam 
WB Wagram loamy fine sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes 
WnB Waonde loamy fine sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes 
WoB Wicksburg loamy Fine sand, 0 to 6 percent slapes 
Yo Yonges loamy fine sand 
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WORKS AND STRUCTURES 
Highways and roads 


Highway markers 


National Interstate 


Railroads 


Single track .. 


Multiple track 


Abandoned 


Levee’ Giyctonacacataweuhaseeenen on 

WARS bebe i vie vated sand en oles * § 
Well, oil of gaS .,.... 2... eee 4 
Forest fire or lookout station ... a 
Windiilll w2 cess tevice sean toek a 


crete ea eee 


CONVENTIONAL SIGNS 
BOUNDARIES 


National or state .........0.... 


County 


Limit of detailed soil survey 
Reservation. sccccccesieaxien sy —— sr 


Land grant 


Small park, cemetery, airport... 


DRAINAGE 
Streams, double-line 
Perennial 2.................. ae 
Intermittent .............0.05 ZO Te ee 
Streams, single-line 
Perennial ..........cee000-0-e SE A a SA 
Intermittent 
Crossable with tillage 
implements ............., — — ee 
Not crossable with tiflage : 
implements .............. SO a a 
Unclassified .............. ee 
CANAL 


Canals and ditches 


Lakes and ponds 


Perennial 3s steseel te 
eo NeaN 
/ 
Intermittent ooo. el. au 
Springs scavnancuaahuea creas Su % 
Marsh or swamp .,....,........ au 
TS) ef 
Alluvial fan oo... .... cc eee e eee e ee me TE 
Drainage end .......... 0.00... a eee ae ad 


RELIEF 

Escarpments 

Bedrock «oc co nace phx dew vnans vu VW YVYYY YY yyy, 

Other” sesoucsiavdinessescween UTP r rp ey ppg GENTE 
Prominent peak ..............0. i, 
Depressions 

Large Small 

Crossable with tillage RA 

implements... eee. at o 

Not crossable with tillage 6" 

implements oo... Sus? e 
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SOIL SURVEY DATA 


Soil boundary 


and symbol .................. 
o, g 
Gravel: vases coveacine ptaaecan 7 a & 
e 8 
STONY aces damon eeehe Q 
Stoniness eo 
Very stony .......... a 
gi 
Rock outcrops ................45 = 
Chert fragments .............005 a8 
Clay SPOt: cyicvsieaseesasceub’ as R 
Sandi Spot sss esceskeoot avd = 
Gumbo or scabby spot ......... ¢ 
Made land... eee eee fo 
Severely eroded spot ....,...... = 
Biowout, wind erosion .......... vv 
GUN eciietesilesieta vinegar eetien nnn 


Soil map constructed 1968 by Cartographic Division, 
Soil Conservation Service, USDA, from 1963 aerial 
photographs. Controlled mosaic based on South 


Carolina plane coordinate system, south zone, Lambert 
conformal conic projection, 1927 North American datum, 
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